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of Goodness 






(een CORD Tires have sprung into sudden 


and almost universal appreciation. 


The fact that they are used as standard equipment by the 
makers of the Franklin, the Packard Twin Six, the Loco- 
mobile, the Peerless, the White, and the Haynes Twelve 


has probably inspired investigation. 


And investigation has invariably revealed that owners of 
the finest cars have been prompted to pay the higher price of 
Goodyear Cords, not alone from admiration for their added 
size, and definite air of smartness, but because of unmis- 
takable advantages and luxuries. 


First, is their great comfort. Second, their freedom 
from usual tire troubles. Third, 1s the economy resulting 
from longer tire life, and a saving of power. 


These qualities are due to the great oversize of Goodyear 


Cord Tires and the extreme flexibility of Goodyear Cord 


construction. 

The tires yield freely when they strike road obstructions. 
They are protected from stone-bruise and blow-out. Their 
life is prolonged. 

The oversize is very marked, and provides an increased 


cushion of air, which serves to emphasize the easy-riding 
and the other good qualities built into Goodyear Cord Tires. 


Goodyear Tires, Tubes and Tire Saver Accessories are easy 
to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Motorists— tish,°f thes 


The blinding streak which lights one spot The dimmed light—weak enough to Diffused light of the Warner-Lenz—daylight 
and leaves the rest a blank meet the law—too weak to see by 300 to 500 feet in front—and on both sides 


Dangerous glare and dangerous dimming 
both are made obsolete by the revolutionary 


WARNER [ENZ 


This fits any motor headlight and solves all the great problems of motoring 
at night—how to get all the light you want, where you want it, without 
blinding other motorists and pedestrians—how to drive everywhere with 
safety and pleasure, and without separate equipment for city. and country 


Not a Lamp but a Lens Laws and ordinances restricting the use of 
Pp “© 
This is not a new kind of light—but a motor lights in cities all have been aimed at 


lens which is made in sizes to fit any motor the dangerous glare of the spotlight. It was 


lamp. It is necessary only to remove the not that there was too much light — but 
plain glass fronts from your present lamps that it was all in one place. So dimmers 
and put in the Warner-Lenzes. Anyone came into general use and the result has been, 
can-do the work ina moment. The power in many cases, an obscurity more dangerous 
of the reflector is retained, but the beam of than the old-time glare. 


light is broken up, clarified and distributed ; hae oe 2 ae ae “ 
in a spray which covers almost 180 degrees, solved only: Dy the 17 GENET“ ESNe—-CDOuga 


with a greater force in front, where it is ligne Fp Pieper and a 
needed, and a gradual reduction of intensity of you are Cquippee wis Wane 


toward the sides. Not a bit of light is lost. Lenzes you can drive everywhere at night, 
from city to country and back again, without 














Daylight Ahead d 176 LENSES IN 1 the nuisance of dimming and with the same 
aylight ea ana on This illustration of the Warner- pleasure, assurance and safety to yourself and 
Both Sides Lenz chowe the reason for its effi- others with which you drive in the daytime. 
With the Warner-Lenz you not only ees wate ood “this, ey | of All the guesswork and nervous uncer- 
see where you are driving but where other them the ray from the reflector is tainty are now removed from night driving. 
people are going. The whole road is brilliant Funai bar Gaede coe eG 
for 300 to 500 feet ahead and when you ap- structed lenses. Mr. Warner’s Guarantee 
proach a cross-road you see what’s coming Mr. A. P. Warner knows how well the 
from doth ways. There is no glare to blind you and others—just Warner-Lenz fills a great and growing need of motorists, so 
a mellow, soft, penetrating light, which shines everywhere and he backs it with his unqualified personal guarantee. If it does 
so has the effect of daylight. not do just what is stated in this advertisement—if for any reason 


it does not suit—remittance will be returned. See scale of 
prices and directions below. 


No Dimmer Is Necessary 











Every police department which has tested the The Warner-Lenz Co. 915 So. Rigbign Avene 
Warner-Lenz has passed favorably upon it. Use this coupon or attach bill or check to your letterhead. 
y —_— <a ——— —- eee ee ee 
Prices of 
. . 1 - 
] O Dealers ¢ On the instantaneous selling success of ! Warner-Lenzes i Money-Back Coupon 
the Warner-Lenz I am staking my I Ber Pair The Warner-Lenz Company 
reputation as a specialist in high-grade motor accessories. When j - = 915 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
this advertisement was written there had been no public offering of oe te Ss ‘ _Inclosed find (check, money order or 
Warner-Lenz, but the obvious need for the article and the | ine as ss & co peg Bae Remy with —— 
completeness with which it fills that need, lead me to suggest - ____________ ll antee that if not satisfactory money will 
that you prepare for an immediate demand. Warner-Lenz I 5 to 9, incl. $3.50 $3.75 $5.25 | be refunded upon the return of the lenses 
ill b . ib ail | ble f 4 Write f 91-4to 10, “ 4.00, 4.25 6.00 5 within ten days. (L. D.) 
will not be consigned, but will be exchangeable for size. rite for 1 101-4 to 12, 500 525 7.50 0 
discounts | ,7° make sure of getting exact I Name 
a CA Datert~ size _— ont the | gg 9 from " 
3 . one of your lamps, lay it on a 
I piece of paper and mark round City State 
it with pencil. Then attach 
I paper to this coupon. § Name and model of car. 
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The Country-wide System 








Forty-one Years of Telephone Progress 


The faint musical sound of a 
plucked spring was electrically 
carried from one room to an- 
other and recognized on June 2, 


1875. That sound was the birth- 
cry of the telephone. 


The original instrument—the 
very first telephone in the 
world—is shown in the picture 
above, 


From this now-historic instru- 
ment has been developed an art 
of profound importance in the 
world’s civilization. 

At this anniversary time, the 
Bell System looks back on forty- 
one years of scientific achieve- 
ment and economic progress, 
and gives this account of its 
stewardship: 





One Policy 


It has provided a system of 
communication adequate to pub- 
lic needs and sufficiently in ad- 
vance of existing conditions to 
meet all private demands or 
national emergencies. 


It has made the telephone the 
most economical servant of the 
people for social and commer- 
cial intercourse. 


It has organized an operating 
staff loyal to public interests and 
ideals; and by its policy of serv- 
ice it has won the appreciation 
and good will of the people. 


With these things in mind, 
the Bell System looks forward 
with confidence to a future of 
greater opportunity and greater 
achievement. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 





SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE!!! 


The European war has created a great demand and unlimited oppor 
tunities for those who know Spanish, French, German or Italian, 









Now is the time to better your position or increase 

Use Your your business. You can learn quickly and easily 
Own at home, during spare moments, by the 

qehine anguage-Phone Method 


and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
(Highest Award Panama-Pacific Exposition) 


You simply listen to the living voice of a 





native poor pronounce the foreign 
language, over and over, until youknow 
it. Our records fit all talking machines 





& ‘olumbi Victor, ete. Write for free 
SL anguage Tre; awe e’’ and particulars of 
_ trial offer and easy payment plan 
> The Language-Phone Method 
902 Putnam Bldg., 2 W. 45th St., N.Y 











SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc. 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippineott’s. 
250-page catalogue free. Please address 
THE ae Ne gee ge SCHOOL 
- 71, Springfield, Mass. 


SE UAL KNOWLEDGE 
A $2 BOOK FOR ONLY $4 


By Winfield Seott Hall, Ph.D. Noted authority and lecturer. 
Plain Truths of Sex Life that young men and young women, young 





wives and husbands, fathers, mothers, teachers and nurses should 
know. Sex facts hitherto misundersteed. Complete, 320 pages— 
illustrated. In plain wrapper; Only $1, postage 10c extra. 

American Publishing Co., 606 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 





sTubD y fn! wd H LA ME 
Become a gally 
ene a mee st high = 
uccess in business 
By public life. Greater © 
—— s eet han ever be Tore. 
spend lent—be a leader. 
of law. yers are earning 













Thousands 


000 to $10,000 Annually 
e guide you wer by z ste. Zou Yi at home 
uring spare ti repare you to pass bar ex- 


 — in any pag oney. “refunded a according 

mn gree 

ot LL. BR conferred. Thousands of successful stu- 
dents enrolled. Low cost, e Law 

ode’ ern cunrse in Public § Speaking a if you enrol} 
page ‘Law ws vidence 


LaSalle ‘Extension University, Dept. 652FA, Chicago 











HOW TO 
SPEAK _ 2 










Al Political Meetings— 
Lodge and Board Meetings — 
Public Dinners— ’ 

GRENVILLE KLEISER, | Amywhere 
-(Famous Speech Specialist) 
through his famous Mail Course in Public 
Speaking and the Development of Power and 
Personality can also help you to sell more 
goods—converse entertainingly—build up a 
strong personality that will give you widened 
power and opportunity 

“Your Course has done for me just what you 
claimed, it has made a public speaker of me. It has 
built up my personality and self-confidence to such an 
extent that I do not mind how large the audience 
may be.” —A. Taylor, St. John, N.B. Hundreds 
of similar letters on file. 
Write on a Post-card: ‘Send me full free 
particulars of the Kleiser Public ; opeaties 
Course,” and send it—TO-D 


FUNK & WAGNALLS pach 
666 
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A COMPARISON OF THE CHICAGO PLATFORMS 


HE CHIEF SIGNIFICANCE of the platforms adopted 
by the Republican. and Progressive parties in Chicago 
lies in their points of resemblance, say editors of various 
according 


political affiliations. ‘‘They show much in common,’ 
to the Chicago Herald (Ind.), ‘“‘and no differences of principle 
that are necessarily irreconcilable."” The New York World 
(Dem.) thinks that ‘‘the two platforms might have been put 
together by the same master-hand,” and The Times suggests that 
“they might have been interchanged without any serious shock 
to the feelings and the convictions of either body of delegates.” 
In neither document, says the New York Sun (Ind.), ‘‘is there to 
be found a paragraph radically opposed to any paragraph in the 
other; in each of them the same animating spirit is apparent; in 
many of their declarations the language is practically the same, 
and in none is there conveyed a trace of animosity toward any 
of the policies to which the other proclaims devotion. Their 
authors hold the same economic theories and profess the same 
civie ambitions.” As The Sun goes on to specify: 

“The two parties are as one in their definition of Americanism; 
they are in agreement as to the necessity of adequate military 
and naval establishments; they are in accord on the question of 
the tariff, both declaring in favor of a tariff commission; they 
unite in their programs of legislation for the improvement of 
society by the bettering of industrial conditions through child- 
labor laws, workingmen’s compensation, conservation of natural 
resources, rural credits, the regulation of business for the pre- 
vention of abuses and not for the penalizing of success; they 
pledge themselves to the maintenance and extension of the civil- 
service system.” 

And what is even more notable, both parties come out with a 
declaration in favor of woman suffrage. Furthermore, we look 
in vain in eitherdoecument for any direct mention of the “hyphen” 
or Germany. 

The declarations for 
fense being the ‘‘main thing,” as the New York Times puts it, 


“ 


Americanism” and better national de- 


may well be noted first. The Republican platform declares that 


‘“*We must have a sufficient and effective regular army and a 
provision for ample reserves, already drilled and disciplined, who 
ean be called at onee to the colors when the hour of danger 
comes. 

‘*We must have a navy so strong and so well proportioned and 
equipped, so thoroughly ready and prepared, that no enemy ean 
gain command of the sea and effect a landing in force on either 
our Western or our Eastern coast. To secure these results, 
we must have a coherent and continuous policy of national de- 
fense, which even in these perilous days the Democratic party 
has utterly failed to develop, but which we promise to give to the 
eountry.”” 


The Progressive preparedness plank is at once more specific 
and more radical, and naturally more Rooseveltian. Prepared- 


ness in arms, it says, requires: 


**A navy restored to at least second rank in bz ttle efficiency; 

“A regular army of 250,000 men, fully armed and trained, as 
a first line of land-defense; 

““A system of military training adequate to organize with 
promptness, behind that first line of the Army and Navy, a 
citizen soldiery, supplied, armed, and controlled by the National 
Government. 

“In our democracy every male citizen is charged with the 
duty of defending his country. This duty is not new. It has ex- 
isted from the foundation of the Government. Under modern 
conditions it can not be performed without military training; 
service without training means slaughter and disaster. As the 
nation has always recognized and exercised the right to enforce 


compulsory military service in time of war, so should there be 
universal military training for that service during times of peace.” 


And “‘back of any adequate national preparedness in arms or 
in industry must remain the democratic soul of an undivided 
s great heritage and tradi- 


people, determined to keep America 
tions unfalteringly in first place.’’ So, 


‘‘Unwavering patriotism and unfaltering fidelity to America 
are the only spirit which should animate our citizens. If in this 
melting-pot of a hundred nations the children of any fail to find 
our common destiny worthy of common devotion and defense, we 
shall sustain irreparable loss of national character.” 


The Republican platform, too, begins with the declaration 
that the party ‘‘stands for a united people, true to American 
ideals, loyal to American traditions, knowing no allegiance except 
to the Constitution, to the Government, and to the flag of the 
United States,’’ and closes with the ‘‘appeal.to all Americans, 
whether naturalized or native born, to prove to the world that 
we are Americans in thought and in deed, with one loyalty, one 
hope, one aspiration,” ‘‘to be true to the spirit of America,” and, 
‘above all things, to keep the faith.” 

Both Progressives and Republicans attack the Administration's 
foreign policy. ‘‘The American tradition of isolation has been 
ended,” according to the Progressive platform, and to-day— 


‘* As members of an international community we are subject to 
certain basic duties: 

“To secure the rights and equal treatment of our citizens, 
native or naturalized, on land and sea, without regard to race, 
creed, or nativity; 

“To guard the honor and uphold the just influence of our 
nation; 

‘To maintain the integrity of international law. 

“These are the ecorner-stones of civilization. We must be 
strong to defend them. 

““We earnestly desire to keep the peace, but there are higher 
things which we must keep if we would keep the faith as Washing- 
ton and Lincoln kept it. Peace at the price of submission and 
cowardice is not desirable, nor is it the peace of justice, which 
alone would make it permanent. Supine submission to the in- 
vasion of our rights or indifferencs to the wrongs of weaker na- 
tions will not long maintain peace, nor will mere threat of action 
enforee our rights under international law. .... ‘ 

‘Failure to deal firmly and promptly with the menace of 
Mexican disorder and threatened violations of the rights of our 
citizens on the high seas has resulted in the wanton murder of 
a number of our citizens and in the tragic weakening of our 
national self-respect.” 


The Republican party promises to ‘‘unflinchingly maintain” 
those rights of American citizens which ‘*the Democratic Presi- 
dent and the Democratic Congress have failed to maintain.” 


Republicans, we are told, 


“believe that peace and neutrality, as well as the dignity and 
influence of the United States, can not be preserved by shtfty ex- 
pedients, by phrase-making, by pérformances in language, or by 
attitudes ever changing in an effort to secure groups of voters. 
The present Administration has destroyed our influence abroad 
and humiliated us in our own eyes. The Republican party be- 
lieves that a firm, consistent, and courageous foreign policy, al- 
ways maintained by Republican Presidents in accordance with 
American traditions, is the best, as it is the only true, way to 
preserve our peace and restore us to our rightful place among 
the nations. We believe in the pacific settlement of interna- 
tional disputes and favor the establishment of a world-court for 
that purpose.” 


The Republican Mexican plank outdoes the Progressive 
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declaration against the’ Administration’s policy in Mexico. It 
reads: ny 


‘“We deeply sympathize with the 15,000,000 people of Mexico 
who for three years have seen their country devastated, their 
homes destroyed, their fellow citizens murdered, and their women 
outraged by armed bands of desperadoes, led by self-seeking, con- 
scienceless agitators, who when temporarily successful in any 
locality have neither sought nor been able to restore order or 
establish and maintain peace. 

‘“We express our horror and indignation at the outrages which 
have been and are being perpetrated by these bandits upon 
American men and women who were or are in Mexico by in- 
vitation of the laws and of the Government of that country, and 
whose rights to security of person and property are guaranteed 
by solemn treaty obligations. We denounce the indefensible meth- 
ods of interference employed by this Administration in the in- 
ternal affairs of Mexico and refer with shame to its failure to 
discharge the duty of this country as next friend to Mexico, 
its duty to other Powers who have relied upon us as such friend, 
and its duty to our citizens in Mexico, in permitting the con- 
tinuance of such conditions—first, by failure to act promptly and 
firmly, and, secondly, by lending its influence to the continua- 
tion of such conditions through recognition of one of the fac- 
tions responsible for these outrages. 

‘*We pledge our aid in restoring order and maintaining peace in 
Mexico. We promise to our citizens on and near our border, 
and to those in Mexico, wherever they may be found, adequate 
and absolute protection in their lives, liberty, and property.” 


Both parties declare for a protective tariff and a tariff com- 
mission, development of a merchant marine, Federal regulation 
of business, a Government budget system, conservation, civil- 
service reform, rural credits, Federal child-labor and workmen’s 
compensation laws, and woman suffrage. 

As for the tariff, the Progressive platform calls the protective 


‘ 


system ‘‘essential to our national prosperity,” and adds that 
the ‘‘exact and complete knowledge’’ necessary to ascertain the 
The 


Republican tariff plank restates the historic position of the 


protection we need can be secured only by a commission. 


party, makes the timely suggestion that ‘‘through wise tariff 
and industrial legislation our industries can be so organized that 
they will become not only a commercial bulwark but a powerful 
aid to national defense,’’ and denounces the Underwood tariff 
as ‘‘a complete failure in every respect.” 

‘*As a measure of justice,” the Republican party “favors the 
extension of suffrage to women, but recognizes the right of each 
State to settle this question for itself.””. The Progressives make 
this unqualified declaration: 

‘We believe that the women of the country who share with the 
men the burdens of Government in times of peace, and make 
equal sacrifice in time of war, should be given the full political 
right of suffrage either by State or Federal action.” 


‘ 


The Republicans also ‘‘condemn the Democratic Administra- 
tion for its attempt to abandon the Philippines,” and renew their 
allegiance to the Philippine policy of the last three Republican 
Presidents. They reaffirm allegiance to the Monroe Doctrine 
and deelare for closer relations with Latin America. 

The Progressives repeat their demand for social justice in 


these words: 


‘*Arms alone can not maintain a nation. Of far greater per- 
manent importance must stand a national industry efficient for 
the general welfare, a prosperity justly distributed, a national 
life organized in all points for national ends. Four years ago 
this party was born of a nation’s awakened sense of these funda- 
mental truths. In the platform then adopted we set forth our 
position on public questions. We here reaffirm the declaration 
there made on national issues. 

‘A nation to survive must stand for the principles of social 
and industrial justice. We have no right to expect continued 
loyalty from an opprest class....... 

‘*A country must be worth living in to be worth fighting for.” 


These social-justice clauses seem to the New York Evening 
Sun ‘‘as vague and innocuous as the veriest old Tory could de- 
sire,” and the Boston Transcript (Rep.) speaks of the ‘‘aban- 


1763 


donment, by the Progressives of their heresies of 1912.” The 
Boston Post (Dem.), on the other hand, finds the Progressive 
articles of faith “straightforward and clear.~ They ‘do not 
give up an inch of ground taken four years ago.” 

Editorial characterization of the Republican platform in- 
cludes praise, qualified praise, and unqualified scorn. In the 
early comment its defenders seem to be holding their fire and 
The New York Evening 
Sun says it is admirable, and ‘‘any true American may be satis- 
The New York German Herold finds it 


will no doubt be heard from later. 


fied to stand on it.” 
moderate in tone and containing “nothing that any immigrated 
Perhaps this very moderation is what 


Tho it 


““many very good declarations, very pertinent and wise de- 


citizen could object to.” 
the Republican Boston Transcript objects to. notes 
mands,” The Transcript declares that “‘its utterance on the 
foreign question is weak, evasive, and will prove unsatisfactory, 
at least in this part of the country.” 

The Democratic New York World denounces the two Chicago 
documents as ‘“‘platforms of hypocrisy.” It finds “not a 
word that directly challenges a single policy, or a single measure, 
or a single act of the Wilson Administration.” Only “when it 
comes to the tariff and Mexico, both platforms are resolutely 
uncompromising, as befits a case where there is no Mexican vote 
and where the tariff-grafters are looked upon to furnish the 
‘“‘dared present 
Both 
What 


“both of these Republican parties have sought to do,” says this 


campaign fund.’”’ Neither party, it continues, 
a policy of its own in place of the President’s policy. .. . 


parties raise an issue, and both run away from it.” 


arch-critic of Republican policies and personalities, 


“is to frame platforms which, in spite of much sophomoric 
rhetoric about American rights and national defense, are de- 
signed in the main to hold the German vote, which is mainly 
Republican; to hold the advocates of peace, who are as numerous 
in the Republican party as in the Democratic party; to hold 
the opponents of extreme preparedness, who constitute a ma- 
jority of both parties, and to hold Wall Street and the tariff- 
monopolists, who must be relied upon to provide the soap for the 
campaign.” 

Two suffrage conventions met in Chicago while the Republi- 
The 


heavy rain did not keep the women from marching through 


cans and the Progressives were holding their sessions. 


Michigan Avenue, when most of the male visitors in Chicago 
preferred the drier atmosphere of the hotel lobbies, and as the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind.) observes: ‘‘Even the adverse 
vote in Iowa, of which they were only too well aware, did not 
deter them or make them waver from their purpose to impress 
upon the Republican National Convention that the suffrage 
cause was no longer the dream of a handful of enthusiasts, but 
had the substantial backing of millions of voters quite capable 
of making their demands effective.”” The Boston Transcript 
and Brooklyn Eagle think the Republican proviso leaving the 
enfranchisement of women to the States takes the force from 
the Republican suffrage plank and leaves the suffragists but an 
But the Boston Herald 
victory, and the New York Tribune says 


empty triumph. ealls it a distinet 
“it registers at once a 
sentiment and a prophecy which may be said to mark the be- 
ginning of the end of opposition.’’ Suffragists as a whole, writes 
Mr. Villard in the New York Evening Post, 


that another citadel of prejudice has fallen,” and that this great 


“rejoice heartily 


conservative party “is now on record forever on their side.” 


“It compensates in considerable measure for the lowa defeat 
this week, and, of course, it insures the insertion in the Demo- 
cratic platform of a similar plank. Suffrage for women will be a 
pledge in every national platform this year. Who shall say now 
that it will not triumph? Certainly the anti-uffragists need con- 
cern themselves no longer ‘with national corventions; no party 
will reverse itself on this issue as long as there are so many 
millions of women voters. Incredible as it may seem to those who 
were working in what appeared to be a hopelessly forlorn cause 
only fifteen years ago, no national party will ignore or oppose 
suffrage hereafter.” 
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THE NORTH-SEA FIGHT IN DISPUTE 


OTH THE JUBILATION in Germany and the depression 
in England which greeted the first news of the great sea- 
-fight of May 31 off the Danish coast were modified in 
the light of later and fuller information, with the result that 
while neither side now admits a defeat, neutral observers are 
it is impossi- 
In first-class 


sé 


inclined to agree with the Boston 7’ranscript that 
ble for either side to make of it a great victory.” 
fighting-ships the British admit the loss of three battle-cruisers 
and claim to have sunk 
one German superdread- 
nought and two or three 
The Ger- 


mans admit the 








battle-cruisers. 
loss of 
one battle-cruiser and one 
battle - ship and 
to have sunk two 


small 
claim 
British superdreadnoughts 





and four battle-cruisers. 
The addressing 
the sailors of the fleet at 
Wilhelmshaven nearly a 
week after the battle, is 
have an- 
“the En- 


’ 


Kaiser, 


reported to 
nounced that 
glish fleet was beaten’ 
and its ‘‘tyrannical su- 
premacy shattered,” and 
that the result ‘‘ will cause 
into the 
bones of the enemy.” And 





fear to creep 
some enthusiastic German 
editors have even ac- 
claimed the German ruler 
** Admiral of the Atlantic.”’ 
Whose battle-cruiser fleet bore the But the New Y ork W orld 
brunt of the fight off Denmark. In retorts that ‘‘an Admiral 
a letter he writes: ‘‘We will be ready of the Atlantic 
for them next time. Please God, it 3 f 
will come soon.” who has not a single ship 
afloat on the Atlantic 
Ocean and can not get a 


ship there might hesitate somewhat before assuming the title.” 





VICE-ADMIRAL SIR DAVID BEATTY, 


Ocean 











And if Great Britain’s sea-power is shattered, asks the same 
paper, ‘‘then why are the North German-Lloyd and Hamburg- 
American ships rusting at their Hoboken docks?” ‘‘The German 
Navy,” it concludes, ‘‘is still a navy in jail, which assaults its 
keeper now and then with great fury, but which remains in jail 
nevertheless.”” Popular rejoicing in Germany will be succeeded 
by disillusionment, predicts the New York Times, when the 
people find that ‘‘the hateful blockade is no less rigorous, and 
food is no more plentiful in Berlin.’”’ And the Philadelphia 
Record reminds us that German papers declared England’s 
control of the sea broken when the Lusitania was torpedoed. 
The Evening World sums up the results for the two nations as 
follows: ‘‘Materially a minor loss for England, but a serious 
moral setback; for Germany, a very costly matter, but a stimu- 
lating moral victory.” 

In England public opinion rallied quickly from the consterna- 
tion caused by the first news of the loss of fourteen ships and 
thousands of brave sailors when the second report from the 
Admiralty claimed the result as a British victory. King George, 
in a message to Admiral Jellicoe, exprest regret that ‘‘the Ger- 
man High Seas Fleet, in spite of its heavy losses, was enabled 
by misty weather to evade the full consequences of the en- 
counter,”’ thereby ‘‘robbing us of the opportunity of gaining a 
decisive victory.”” It was nevertheless ‘‘a British victory,” 
declares Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, retired, who sums 
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up his version of the result as follows: ‘‘We lost cruisers which 
we can afford to lose; the Germans lost battle-ships which they 


ean not afford to lose.”” To quote him further: 


“There was no mistake in strategy made. The British 
objective was to sink the German fleet or compel it to return to 
its base. In the absence of Zeppelins for scouting-purposes, the 
British Navy was obliged to send out heavy cruisers as outside 
scouts, because light ¢ uisers would have been driven in without 
securing the needed in ormation. 

‘*Vice-Admiral Sir David Beatty, in pursuance of this object, 
tackled a vastly superior force, hoping to delay it until Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir John R. Jellicoe’s 
battle fleet arrived to de- 
stroy the Germans. Vice- 
Admiral Beatty achieved 
a brilliant success, be- 
eause, on the arrival of 
Vice-Admiral Jellicoe, the 
Germans fled. We at- 
tained our object; the 
Germans failed to attain 
theirs.”’ 





As to what was the ob- 
ject of the German fleet 
in coming out we have no 
definite information, the 
first official German re- 
port of the battle merely 
stating that it was engaged 








in ‘‘an enterprise directed 
to the northward”? when 
the encounter occurred. 
The Paris Temps makes 
the suggestion that this 
northward dash aimed to 
eut off Russian commu- 


nications at Archangel, 





which is now free of ice and 


ADMIRAL SIR JOHN JELLICOE, 


is Russia’s chief means of 
with the 


Another 


Whose arrival with the Grand Fleet 
turned the tide of battle. We are un- 
able to get a photograph of Admiral 
Scheer, who commanded the German 
High Seas Fleet. 


communication 
outside world. 
theory is that it was de- 








liberately seeking to join 
battle with Admiral 
Beatty’s battle-cruiser fleet. Still 
objective was the British coast, or that it was trying to turn 
But 
whatever may have been its purpose, predict the British com- 





other views are that its 


some of its fast commerce-destroyers loose in the Atlantic. 


mentators, “‘it will be many a long day before the German 
fleet shows itself in the North Sea.”” Asa result of this battle, 
says A. J. Balfour, First Lord of the Admiralty, ‘“‘the German 
dream of an invasion of England has been dissipated.”’ 

The records of the actual losses sustained by either fleet are 
not even yet entirely clear, each side accusing the other of 
misstating the facts. But the British Admiralty admits the 
loss of fourteen ships, including three battle-cruisers, three 
cruisers, and eight destroyers, with a total tonnage of about 
114,000. As many of these went down with virtually all on 
board, the loss in personnel was admittedly heavy, the latest 
The 
casualty list gives the names of 333 British officers killed, among 
them Rear-Admirals Hood and Arbuthnot. The British ships 
admitted sunk are: the Queen Mary, Indefatigable, and Invincible, 
battle-cruisers; the Defense, Black Prince, and Warrior, cruisers; 
the Tipperary, Turbulent, Fortune, Sparrowhawk, Ardent, Nomad, 


available estimates placing it at about five thousand. 


Nestor, and Shark, destroyers. In addition to these losses Ger- 
many claims to have sunk the dreadnoughts Warspite and Marl- 
borough, the battle-cruiser Princess Royal, the cruisers Euryalus 
and Birmingham, the destroyer Acasta, and one submarine. 


terman official estimates place the British loss of life at 7,000. 
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Against these Germany now admits the loss of eleven ships— 
the battle-cruiser Litzow, the battle-ship Pommern, the cruisers 
Wiesbaden, Elbing, Frauenlob, and Rostock, and five unnamed 
torpedo-boats—representing a total of 60,720 tons. Additional 
German losses claimed by the British are the super-dreadnought 
Hindenburg, the battle-cruisers Derfflinger and Seydlitz, two 
battle-cruisers of the Kaiser class, a light cruiser, five destroyers, 
and a submarine—which would increase the German loss in 
tonnage by more than 100,000, A Copenhagen dispatch to the 
London Daily Mail gives an early unofficial estimate of the 
German loss in personnel as follows: 


main fleets of Britain and Germany came into contact for the 
first time, may now be gathered with some degree of definiteness 
from the official and unofficial accounts published in London and 
Berlin. On the afternoon of May 31 the German High Seas 
Fleet, steaming northward through the mist off the coast of 
Denmark, encountered a powerful British scouting-fleet con- 
sisting of seven battle-cruisers and four fast super-dreadnoughts 
of the Queen Elizabeth type. This encounter took place about 
a hundred miles from the German naval base, and between 
four and five hundred miles from the British base. Vice-Admiral 

Beatty, in command of the battle- 





800 dead, 1,400 wounded, 4,600 missing. 


cruiser squadron, joined battle with the 





Each side insists that the other is 
concealing its losses, and each officially 
denies the charge. The British Admir- 
alty states positively that the Warspite, 
Marlborough, Princess Royal, and Bir- 
mingham are safe in British ports, with 
the Acasia and Euryalus, and that no 
English submarines took part in the 
battle, so that if the German fleet sank 
a craft of this type it must have been 
one of its own. The German official 
reports, which at first admitted the loss 
of only the Pommern, Wiesbaden, Frau- 
enlob, and several torpedo-boats, later 
added the Elbing, Liitzow, and Rostock, 
whose loss ‘“‘for military reasons we re- 
frained until now from making public.”’ 

What the naval situation really is, 
remarks the New York Evening Post, 
is best revealed by examining the rela- 
tive standing of the British and Ger- 
man. fleets to-day as. compared with 
their standing at the outbreak of the 
war. We read: 





“In 1914, Great Britain had thirty- 
four dreadnoughts of 772,000 tons, built 
or nearing completion, against Ger- 
many’s twenty dreadnoughts of 479,000 
tons. By this time there have been 
added to the British fleet four dread- 
noughts of 104,000 tons, and to the 
German three dreadnoughts of 88,000 
tons. Subtract from the British side 
the Audacious, with 24,000 tons, and the 
probable change in dreadnought ton- 
nage shows an insignificant gain for 
Germany. 

“England began the war with 215,000 
tons in battle-cruisers, against Ger- 
many’s 208,000 tons. We have no data 
for adding anything to the British 
tonnage, and must subtract 63,000 tons 
lost last Wednesday, leaving a total of 
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LORD KITCHENER, 


Who was on a special mission to Russia when 


Germans and at the same time sent a 
wireless summons to Admiral Jellicoe 
to bring up the main fleet. Fighting 
at this stage at short range against a 
numerically superior and more heavily 
armored enemy, Admiral Beatty sacri- 
ficed three of his powerful but vulner- 
able battle-cruisers in an attempt to cut 
off the German fleet and hold it until 
the arrival of the Grand Fleet. In this 
he was apparently successful, for he 
writes that “we drew the enemy into 
the jaws of our fleet.””’ Turning now to 
the official report of the British Ad- 
miralty, we read: 





“The Grand Fleet came in touch with 
the German High Seas Fleet at 3:30 on 
the afternoon of May 31. The leading 
ships of the two fleets carried on a vig- 
orous fight, in which the battle-cruisers, 
fast battle-ships, and subsidiary craft 
all took an active part. 

**The losses were severe on both sides, 
but when the main body of the British 
fleet came into contact with the Ger- 
man High Seas Fleet a very brief period 
sufficed to compel the latter, who had 
been severely punished, to seek refuge 
in their protected waters. This man- 
euver was rendered possible by low 
visibility and mist, and altho the Grand 
Fleet were now and then able to get in 
a momentary contact with their oppo- 
nents, no continuous action was possible. 

“They continued the pursuit until 
the light had wholly failed, while the 
British destroyers were able to make 
a successful attack upon the enemy 
during the night. 

‘*Meanwhile, Admiral Sir John Jelli- 
coe, having driven the enemy into port, 
returned to the main scene of the action 
and scoured the sea in search of dis- 
abled vessels. By noon the next day, 
June 1, it became evident there was 
nothing more to be done. He returned, 


152,000 tons. From the German side we he went down with the cruiser Hampshire, therefore, to his bases, 400 miles net tage 
must subtract the Goeben, of 23,000 tons, which sank off the Orkneys on the night of refueled his fleet, and in the evening of 
unavailable for North-Sea fighting, and June 5. As Minister of War he raised for En- June 2 was again ready to put to sea. 


add probably four cruisers of 112,000 
tons, giving a total of about 300,000 





gland an unprecedented volunteer army of more 
than 5,000,000 men in less than two years. 


Another account published by the 
British Admiralty divides the battle into 








tons; so that in battle-cruisers Germany 
to-day is twice as strongas Great Britain. 

“In older battle-ships Great Britain began with 556,000 
tons and has lost 115,000 tons, and Germany began with 243,000 
tons and has lost 13,000. In heavy cruivrs Great Britain 
began with 450,000 tons and has lost 134,000 tons, and Germany 
began with 94,000 tons and has lost 64,000 tons. 

“Thus in dreadnought strength the ratio remains the same 
as at the beginning of the war. In old battle-ships England’s 
advantage has declined from 214 to 2, and in heavy cruisers 
it has increased from about five times the German strength 
to ten times. In battle-cruisers, on the other hand, it has 
apparently fallen from an equality with Germany to one-half.” 


The story of this great sea-fight, in the course of which the 


four phases, as follows: 

“The first opened at 3:15 p.m., when our battle-cruisers, at a 
range of six miles, joined action with German battle-cruisers, 
Shortly afterward the second phase began, with the arrival on 
both sides of battle-ships, the Germans arriving first. But 
before their arrival our three battle-cruisers had been blown up, 
supposedly the result of gun-fire, altho possibly they met their 


“The third phase was the engagement of battle-ships, which 
never was more than partial. This phase included a running 
fight as the German dreadnoughts fled toward their bases. All 
the big-ship fighting was over by 9:15 P.M. 

‘“‘Then came one of the most weird features of the battle, as 
German destroyers made attack after attack, like infantry 
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In the thick of the fight, eye-witnesses relate, 








“THE BATTLE-CRUISER QUEEN MARY WAS THE FIRST TO GO UNDER.” 


“a great shell punched through her over her thinner armor-plating, her magazine exploded, and 


the gallant ship, almost the latest battle-cruiser, buckled up and sank like a stone. . . . 


She went down in a smother of smoke and flame.’ 








following artillery preparation, on our big ships. But these 
onslaughts were singularly futile, not a single torpedo launched 
by them getting home. saad 

‘“*Zeppelins did not play the important part which had been 
attributed to them. Only one appeared. It remained in action 
a very brief time, retiring under heavy fire, evidently badly 
damaged. Weather-conditions were such that it is doubtful 
whether any aircraft would have been of much service. 

“The enemy sprang no surprizes. We saw nothing of any 17- 
inch guns.” 


From Berlin, on the other hand, we learn that ‘“‘the Germans 
went out to give battle to the British fleet, and, having found it, 
at once assumed the aggressive and maintained it throughout.” 
German sailors report that “there was uninterrupted fighting 
for seventeen hours,” and that ‘‘they had no food during this 
time except that bread was passed around once.”’ In an “‘author- 
itative”’ statement given out in Berlin it is explained that the 
German “victory’’ was due to three factors: ‘‘The skilful tac- 
ties of Admiral Scheer and Vice-Admiral Hipper; the pre- 
cision with which the German fleet maneuvered; and last, 
and most important, the superiority of the German 11-inch 
guns at short range over the British 13.5’s and 15’s, with the 
splendid German marksmanship.”’ We read further: 

“Tt is shown that the Germans on this occasion, unlike the 
Dogger Bank engagement of cruiser squadrons, were able to 
choose their distance and: fight considerable portions of the 
battle at ranges of about eight miles (now ranked as a moderate 
distance), at which the German 11- and 12-inch guns were 
virtually as effective in penetrating-power as the big-mouthed 
thirteens, fourteens, and fifteens with which the modern British 
giants are armed. Furthermore, they are far superior in rapidity 
of fire. Naval experfs have intimated that this was one of the 
most decisive factors in the Titanic struggle. 

**German battle-ships and battle-cruisers were able to shower 
the British with a hail of shell which, at a range of eight miles 
and sometimes even closer, smashed and riddled British armor- 
belts and wrought havoc to ships’ vitals. The ponderous British 
projectiles naturally were no less effective, but the Armstrong 
& Whitworth monsters could land scarcely one punch to each 
two from the vicious Krupp 11-inchers. 

“The hazy weather was Germany’s friend, as it necessitated 
action at closer range.”’ 


As a result of this encounter, our naval experts and editorial 
commentators urge the building of more battle-ships and the 
strengthening of the aerial arm of our Navy. It is recalled that 
Secretary Daniels recommended the building of dreadnoughts as 
well as battle-cruisers; and Senator Tillman, chairman of the 
Senate Naval Committee, announces that he will lead a fight to 
change the naval appropriation bill passed by the House so as 
to provide for six battle-cruisers and two dreadnoughts, instead 
of five battle-cruisers and no dreadnoughts. 


FOUR SPRING “DRIVES” 

HE INCHING ADVANCES at Verdun by the Ger- 

mans, their capture of a village from the British, and 

the Austrian capture of various Alpine peaks and 
passes from the Italians were rather blue news for the Allies 
until brief bulletins from Petrograd began to tell of capturing 
droves of Austro-Hungarian prisoners at the rate of over 
10,000 a day, and the occupation of regions of enemy territory 
many square miles in extent. The Russian drive, it appears, 
began on June 4 and extends along a line of 250 miles, from the 
Pripet River to the Roumanian frontier. No such ambitious 
attempt as this, says the New York Evening Post, has been 
launched since the Austro-German advance of last spring and 
summer on a line stretching from the Baltic to the Karpathians, 
and this journal believes that it means ‘‘the collapse of the entire 
Austrian line along the Styr and Ikwa rivers, with results im- 
mediately perceptible north in the Pripet marshes and south in 
Galicia.’’ Some journals ask if this is the start of the long-expected 
Allied advance, and the Brooklyn Eagle speaks of the recent heavy 
fighting in Flanders near Ypres, in which the Germans took the 
offensive, as an effort to balk an Allied drive. Other signs, 
according to this journal, are French optimism concerning 
Verdun in the face of definite German gains, the thousands of 
Russian forces that have been passing through Marseilles, the 
advent of spring on all the fronts, and especially in the East, 
where the lines have stuck fast in the mud since last fall. The 
Russian offensive seems timed to offset the Austro-Hungarian 
drive in southern Tyrol and the persistent battering of the 
Germans at Verdun, many observers note; and The Eagle says 
that Hindenburg must remain on the defensive in the East, while 
Austria must choose between further prosecution of the Italian 
advance or see her lines ‘‘ pushed back, and possibly flanked ”’ in 
Volhynia, Galicia, and Bukowina. 

Meanwhile dispatches inform us that on the 108th day of 
the assault on Verdun, by a series of onslaughts, the Germans 
captured Fort de Vaux, five miles northwest of the city, which 
some military experts call the ‘‘key to the fortress.’’ The 
victors took a large number of cannon, machine guns, and 
mine-throwers, and 700 unwounded prisoners. The occupa- 
tion of Fort de Vaux, says a writer in the New York Times, 
gives the Germans possession of the advance lines of fortifica- 
tions of a permanent character on the right bank of the Meuse, 
save for the entrenchments and batteries still held by the French 
at Céte de Froid, between Fort de Vaux and the river. In 
the possession of the Germans also, according to an official 
statement from Berlin, is the ‘‘whole territory southeast and 
east of Ypres over a distance of more than three kilometers 
(about two miles).” 
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YUAN SHI KAI and economic efficiency, ruling 
GONE with the advice of American 
university professors, had, ac- 
HILE NO MAN of cording to the New York Trib- 
this generation has une, “‘more than twelve wives 
rendered China such in his palace and two dozen 
service as did the late Yuan children.” 
Shi Kai, it is nevertheless Yuan Shi Kai, we read in 
mournfully true, the New the Springfield Republican, was 
York Journal of Commerce re- born in 1859. He adopted a 
marks, ‘‘that his life had been military career, attracted the 
so badly ordered that the notice of Li Hung Chang, and 
greatest service he could ren- became imperial resident in 
der his country was to die.” Korea at the early age of 
As recently as May 26, the twenty-six. He was influen- 
Philadelphia Press reminds us, tial in bringing about the 
“the offered to resign as soon Chino-Japanese War of 1894, 
as a suitable successor could be and led in the task of reform- 
found,” and then he died on ing the Army after that disas- 
' June 6, ‘‘amid an atmosphere trous conflict. Tho supposed 
saturated with suspicion and to be a reformer, he came to the 
intrigue and dark with rumors side of the old Empress Dow- 
F of poisoning.” As The Press ager end assisted her in the 
1 tial : coup d'état of 1898. He held 
1 ad ~ he overrenched bine high positions under her, but 
Z self in his desire for autocratic kept out of the Boxer uprising. 
power and passed away with YUAN SHI KAI. After the sudden and mys- 
r little more than a shadow of “I did not wish this end. I did not aspire to be Emperor. terious death of the Emperor 
the prestige and influence he | ‘Theee sromd mo auld the people dadied ssoversignend ad mamed | an the Empress, Yuan. was 
:, once possest with his own have been Yuan's dying message to his countrymen. influential in settling the im- 
e people.” Observations of a perial succession, but soon lost 
iS similar nature appear in other favor and went into “retire- 
n newspaper-reviews of his career, the Hartford Courant remarking: ment.” The rebellion against the Manchus was the signal for 
: “If Yuan had resolutely supprest the movement to replace rs ge te eget pay a ran oie page ae 
’ the new Republic with the old monarchical form of government, se , ae Se Se Se a 
"e he would not only be alive to-day, but he would, in the fulness Republic, of which he became the first head. 
\- of time, have died one of the most honored of China’s great Since the outbreak of the revolution, Yuan Shi Kai has been 
n men. He was an exceedingly able man, and generally considered the one strong man of 
d an ambitious one.” China. His passing seems to some of our 
y It is less than five years, the New York editors, therefore, of bad omen for his coun- 
1e World recalls, ‘‘since the ancient Manchu try in these critical times. Yet others think 
S, dynasty was dethroned, and less than three that it means the elimination of a storm- 
14 years since Yuan, professing veneration for provoking personality, and makes possible 
of Washington as well as Confucius, became a solution of the political crisis. Typical 
6 the first constitutional Chief Magistrate. of Chinese revolutionary thought is this re- 
t, Menaced at all times by domestic revolt and mark of a New York Chinaman to a repre- 
1e foreign intrigue, the new President assented sentative of the New York Times: 
- last December to the restoration of mon- “The power on which Yuam had always 
ne archy, with himself as Emperor, but he never relied came from the money he put out in 
ys assumed the crown and the Republic was bribes and treachery, but these methods 
le formally reestablished in March.” While, were not the permanent foundations for a 
- as The World adds, Yuan Shi Kai “will Government, and the Chinese could not 
é tolerate it, so his death comes now as a bless- 
in have a permanent place in Chinese history ing to the Chinese nation.” 
2s the man who gave his countrymen a 
of modern army and an ideal of republicanism Yet the Springfield Republican does not 
ns whiuh sous Gay tee the selena.” se ls believe that Yuan was moved in his devious 
- settle deaien oa, paren ih Wein York p ae course either by personal ambition or a re- 
he our ideal of the ‘‘inserutable Oriental.”” The actionary spirit. It says: 
ad Brooklyn Eagle quotes the author of a recent ‘His aim was not to restore the old order, 
a- work on China as saying that ‘‘only an but to create a new China, more firmly knit 
US infinite subtlety of adaptation and intelligent together, more efficient, and’ in many ways 
a~ compromise could have raised this blunt, pecan ee yo pears de 4 pores wl 
CHINA'S SECOND PRESIDENT, occupation was to deal with the peril out- 
3e, unmoral character, steeped in the strategy Who stept up from the vice side, at first the greedy. nations of Europe, 
ch of the old school, to the dominant position Presidency on the death of Yuan and, when these went to war, the nearer 
In he came to hold in the new.” This blend of Shi Kai. Li Yuan Hung is an ear- menace of an armed: and militant Japan 
ial the old and the new, the Western and the SD ee threatened his country. To Japan Y uan 
nd . ; : age a A . wooden Shi Kai was an uncompromising enemy, 
Oriental, is further evident when it is re- loyalty of the revolutionary party. and his hatred and distrust were cordially 
we membered that this promoter of industrial reciprocated.” 
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MR. JUSTICE BRANDEIS 


T WAS IN JANUARY that President Wilson sent to the 
Senate the nomination of Louis D. Brandeis to fill the 
Supreme Court vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Justice 

Lamar. The nomination caused an almost unprecedented 
sensation, and the fight for and against confirmation has been 
almost continuous since then. Hearings as to his fitness lasted 
nearly two months, as the Washington correspondents now 
remind us. The charges brought against him by members 
of his own profession and eminent business men have been 
twice discust at length in these pages, with the defense set up 
by his supporters in and out of 


of his clients and abused their confidence. He seems to like 
to do startling things and to work under cover. He has dis- 
regarded or defied the proprieties. It has been such courses 
as he has pursued that have given him the reputation that has 
been testified to, and it is not undeserved.” 


Yet it is now asserted in the Washington dispatches that 
Justice Hughes is glad to see his former legal associate on the 
bench. The strong words of ex-President Eliot calling for 
confirmation are now remembered, as is also the tribute by 
President Wilson in a letter to Senator Culberson, which may 
have influenced more than one Democratic vote in the com- 
mittee-room and the Senate. One passage from President 

Wilson’s letter is worth quot- 





editorial sanctums. A subcom- 
mittee, and later the full Senate 
Judiciary Committee, ordered a 
favorable report upon the nomi- 
nation by a strict party vote. 
On June 1 the Senate con- 
firmed the appointment, dividing 
practically on party lines, but one 
Democrat voting against the ap- 
pointment and but five Repub- 
licans—all of the progressive 
wing—being found on the Bran- 
deis side. To The Wall Street 
Journal and the Portland Ore- 
gonian the result was simply a 
matter of party discipline, the 
President jamming through a 
personal appointment in spite 
of the man’s proved unfitness. 
Yet the New York Times, an 
opponent of this appointment, 
believes that the people have ac- 
cepted the reports of the Senate 
committees as evidence that 
“the charges of improper and 
unprofessional conduct made 





against the nominee were not 
sustained.”” Democratic mem- 


said to be convinced that the 

charges against Mr. Brandeis either were the result of malice 
or had been occasioned by the resentment of large interests at 
the part he had played in behalf of the popular welfare. And 
this view is strongly held by the New York Globe (Ind.), Phila- 
delphia Record (Dem.) and Evening Ledger (Ind.), Nashville 
Tennessean (Dem.), and Omaha World Herald (Dem.). The 
Salt Lake Telegram (Ind.) calls the opposition to Brandeis “‘the 
dirtiest fight ever waged against a nominee for such a high 
office.” The result, says the New York World (Dem.), ‘‘justi- 
fies the old-time faith that character and ability must triumph 
over the meannesses of thwarted greed and privilege.” 

Yet the opposition to the Brandeis appointment contained 
many citizens of the highest repute. Ex-President Taft, Elihu 
Root, ex-Governor Baldwin, Joseph H. Choate, and President 
Lowell, of Harvard, petitioned against the confirmation. The 
minority members of the Senate subcommittee, who voted 
against confirmation, were Senators Cummins (la.) and Works 
(Cal.), both Republicans of strong progressive tendencies. The 
latter, in a minority report, summed up the case against Mr. 
Brandeis as follows: 

‘He has in many instances been intolerant and offensive in 
his methods, as the evidence shows. He has resorted to con- 
cealments and deception when a frank and open course would 
have been much better and have saved him and his profession 
from suspicion and criticism. He has defied the plain ethics 
of the profession, and in some instances has violated the rights 





THAT BRANDEIS APPOINTMENT. 


CHORUS OF GRIEF-STRICKEN CONSERVATIVES—‘‘Oh, what an associ- 
2 ate for such a pure and innocent girl! And we have tried to bring 
bers of the subcommittee are her up so carefully, too.”—Greene, in Puck. 


ing here: 


“T nominated Mr. Brandeis 
for the Supreme Court because 
it was, and is, my deliberate judg- 
ment that, of all the men now 
at the bar, whom it has been my 
privilege to observe, test, and 
know, he is exceptionally quali- 
fied. I can not speak too highly 
of his impartial, impersonal, or- 
derly, and constructive mind, his 
rare analytical powers, his deep, 
human sympathy, his profound 
acquaintance with the historical 
roots of our institutions and 
insight into their spirit, or of 
the many evidences he has given 
of being imbued to the very 
heart with our American ideals of 
justice and equality of opportuni- 
ty; of his knowledge of modern 
economic conditions and of the 
way they bear upon the masses 
of the people; or of his genius 
in getting persons to unite in 
common and harmonious action 
and look with frank and kindly 
eyes into each other’s minds, 
who had before been heated an- 
tagonists. This friend of jus- 
tice and of men will ornament 
the high court of which we are 
justly proud.” 


— 


The result of the searching 
inquiry and the abundance of 
voluntary testimony for and against the Boston lawyer have 
been to strengthen rather than to weaken him in the public 
esteem, the New York Globe concludes. ‘‘The new associate- 
justice will take his seat,’’ the Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.) ob- 
serves, ‘‘backed by as notable an indorsement as has ever fallen 
to any man selected to the Supreme Court—an indorsement 
based not on courtesy nor on thoughtless confidence, but on a 
painstaking inquiry into every important activity that has en- 
gaged the attention of this busy, practising attorney.” 

A writer in The Outlook, Mr. William Hard, has discovered 
that the very charges brought against the new Supreme Court 
Justice prove his fitness for the bench. He says: 

‘*Here is a man who, almost’ as if his mother had taken him 
as a child to the Temple of Justice and had dedicated him to its 
singular service, has spent his life trying, above all things else, 
to cultivate in himself the power and the habit of thinking 
impartially, independently, judicially—so much so that an 
amazingly large part of his practise as a’ contentious advocate 
at the bar has not been contentious at all, but has consisted 
either of giving impartial business advice to business clients 
about their own business affairs or else of actually serving as a 
sort of arbitrator between conflicting business interests—as a 
sort, that is, of private judge. Yet he now finds that certain 
things which he never could have done if he had not been im- 
pelled to them by the excessive judicialness of his temperament 
are the very things which in the mouths of his adversaries are 
the chief charges brought against him to prove his ‘unfitness’ 
for a public United States Supreme Court judgeship.” 
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OUR WINGLESS ARMY 


O WINGED VICTORY is likely to be won by our 
Army under present conditions, it has been observed, 
because the Army is practically wingless. ‘One 
aviator is worth an army corps,” the late Lord Kitchener 
recently remarked. But while, as Admiral Peary points out, 
Germany has some 9,000 aeroplanes, and little Bulgaria, with 
an area somewhat greater than Maine and a population less 
than Massachusetts, has over 300, our Army is said to have less 
than two dozen machines in all, and fewer than a dozen available 
for war-service. A million dollars has been spent on our aviation 
service, but we are told, in a confidential communication which 
the New York Evening Post’s Washington correspondent con- 
siders authentic, that ‘‘the aviation section of our Army is abso- 
lutely unprepared for actual service, and can not even accomplish 
satisfactory military work in time of peace.”” A Dutch aviator, 
so the editor of the Boston News Bureau notes, is coming to this 
country to buy aeroplanes and to report home on our aeroplane 
industry and army aviation. ‘‘What will he report?’”’ And 
the Boston editor, summing up a large body of recent newspaper- 
discussion of the situation, replies in these words: 


‘*He will report that our whole Army only equals thes number 
of men engaged in aeroplane-making and operating in France. 
He will report that our aviation corps is helpless, because our 
Congress will not vote the money it needs. . . . He will report 
that our army aviators do not possess training on a par with that of 
the European aviator, because we have no facilities for machine- 
gun or bomb practise, none but out-of-date machines, and too 
few of those, and no money to devote to an aviation school. 

‘He will report that our Mexican punitive expedition took 
all the available army planes with it; that these planes were of 
such wretched construction and design that they were a source of 
constant danger and trouble; that they were unfitted to with- 
stand the shocks of landing on unknown ground, or the stresses 
from sudden air-currents issuing from ravines and crevasses. 
And he will report that these six aeroplanes no longer exist, the 
last of them having been wrecked, and burned to prevent 
capture, weeks ago. ...... 

‘‘He will report that private persons are soliciting private 
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funds, and private organizations are training and enrolling 
aviators, to supply the nation’s need and mask the nation’s 
shame. He will report that the United States, making every 
conceivable kind of heavier-than-air craft for Europe, has not 
a single swift, quick-climbing monoplane for aerial dueling; 
that it has not an aeroplane with a machine gun mounted 
thereon; that it has not even a standard aerial bomb; that it 
has no heavy, armored machines capable of carrying passengers, 
heavy armament, or great loads of bombs; that it has so few 
aviator officers that the loss of a half-dozen would cripple its 
military air service, and that the whole service is in small repute. 

**He would report that the country of Langley, Curtiss, and 
the Wrights is, in aviation, the last in the civilized world.” 

This is the dark side of the picture. On the other are to be 
noted the increase in the aviation appropriation in the Navy 
Bill from $2,000,000 to $3,500,000, the Army Bill’s appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000, the Aero Club’s active campaign for an 
increase of this appropriation to $5,000,000, the discovery that 
American makers are building eleven types of twin-motored 
aeroplanes of 180 to 320 horse-power, the success of the Aero 
Club and other bodies in providing enough machines and men 
to enable thirty-five States to organize aviation detachments 
for the militia, the beginnings of an aerial coast-patrol system 
under the direction of the commission headed by Admiral 
Peary, and, lastly, the rousing of Congress and public opinion 
by the newspapers and men of recognized authority. Indi- 
viduals have bought, or subscribed funds to buy, aeroplanes 
for the use of State forces. Maine has established the first 
station in the new coast-patrol system, and fourteen more 
States have the funds assured for other stations. The system, 
as described by Admiral Peary in.a letter to the New York 
Times, comprises ‘‘a coast patrol or picket-line of sentinel sea- 
planes fifty or one hundred miles off shore, and a series of squad- 
ron stations of a few hundred fighting seaplanes each, located 
in the vicinity of all our larger coast cities and sea gateways.” 
It is proposed to supply the equipment of these stations (at a 
total cost of $500,000) by private and community subscription, 
and to turn them over to the Naval Militia for control and 
maintenance. 


‘ 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


THE Vice-Presidency is the office that comes nearer than any other to 
being obliged to seek the man.— Washington Star. 

THE President's business is sure no bonanza: 
war, and Carranza.—Chicago Herald. 


Attending to politics, 


WELL, anyway, the United States Navy now ranks a little nearer the 

top, and without aid from Congress, too.—Philadelphia North American. 
No matter how Europe feels about it, there isn't much chance for peace 
in this country before November, any- 





To any alliance of nations to enforce 
peace we suppose that the United 
States would contribute the moral 
force.—New York Evening Sun. 

PERHAPS it would be just as well 
if the British devoted less attention 
to the United States mail and more 
to the German Navy.—New York 
World. 

LINCOLN was acclaimed as the “ rail- 
splitter,’’ but no enthusiasm is aroused 
by referring to a modern candidate 
as a fence-fixer.—Pittsburg Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 


THE impropriety of the name Oyster is 
Bay as the home of T. R. must sug- ak >—~ <8 
gest to Justice Hughes the choice of | 7 
Parrot, Ky., as a summer home.—Syra- ; ; 


cuse Post-Standard. | 

THE Canadian troops in Belgium 
and France should do well under their 
new commander, if there is anything 
inaname. General Byng sounds like 
what is needed on the Western front. 
—Springfield Republican. 

THE esteemed Staats-Zeitung says 
that the Kaiser is now “Admiral of 
the Atlantic,”’ and it might have added 








how.—Savannah News. 

WAR-PRICES have now affected Bibles. 
«a Luckily in this crisis, a lot of people 
have old ones that are almost as good 
as new.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


CxiIcaGo and St. Louis hotel-keepers 
may be excused for holding diametri- 
cally opposite views as to which is the 
party of prosperity.—Pittsburg Chroni- 
cle-Telegraph. 

THE Democrats at Washington are 
preparing to raise $190,000,000 more 
revenue. Optimistic Republicans be- 
lieve that the chief Democratic need 
at present is to raise about a million 
more Democrats.—Chicago Herald. 

WASHINGTON ought to relieve Car- 
ranza's mind with the comforting as- 
surance that the American troops won't 
stay any longer than we think advisable 
and that no more will be sent across 
unless it appears expedient.—Chicago 
Herald. 

A WASHINGTON dispatch is to the 
effect that preparedness coins are 
about to be minted and will go into 
circulation next month. Twenty-five- 
cent pieces will be the first, and the 
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that for reasons over which he had no 
control his flagship will remain at Kiel 
for the present.—New York Morning 
Telegraph. 
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HEY, CALL YOUR DOGS OFF! 
—Brinkerhoff ia the New York Evening Mail. 


dispatch says “on the reverse side is 
an American eagle in full flight."" Ger- 
man comic papers, please copy.—New 
York Tribune. 
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BESIDE IT FLOWS A LITTLE STREAM NICKNAMED 





THE FRENCH BATTLE-FIELD CEMETERY AT VERDUN. 


‘““THE RED CREEK’ BY THE SOLDIERS FOR OBVIOUS REASONS. 














ENGLAND FORCED TO CONSCRIPTION 


DVOCATES of compulsory military service, or at least 
training, in the United States will be interested in 
Great Britain’s adoption of the Military Service Bill, 
better known as the “‘compulsion bill.’”’ One Tory authority 
remarks pityingly that ‘“‘at last Great Britain is to take the 
elementary step in a great war,” while a Liberal organ deplores 
the fact that the “last great free nation of Europe”’ has suc- 
eumbed to a forced levy of troops. The bill was due to the 
failure of voluntary enlistment to obtain men enough, and 
provides for a general and immediate call to the colors of all 
men, ordinarily resident in Great Britain, between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-one, whether married or single. Every young 
man as he reaches the age of eighteen is to be brought in after 
a month’s grace, unless he shall have enlisted voluntarily before 
the expiration of this period. An army industrial reserve is 
also provided for, so that the Government may retain as many 
of the conscripts as it requires to keep industrial conditions 
intact. Ireland is excluded from the operation of the law. 
The French press evince marked satisfaction over the new 
move, while some German editors see in it a sign of fatal weak- 
ening in England’s resources. Among the London dailies which 
complain that the Coalition Government should have instituted 


compulsory service eighteen months ago,. The Daily Mail 
(Unionist) warns against drafting the men on whom the busi- 
ness, industry, and finance of the nation largely depend. It is 


true that the hour may conceivably strike when every man, 
“‘whatever his value to the industrial life of the country, will 
be wanted more urgently for service in the field,’’ but in the 
meantime the national industries which provide money—the 
sinews of war—should be carefully protected, and men necessary 
for their prosperity should be, as far as possible, spared. By 
way of illustration, The Daily Mail points out that it would 
he very poor economy to get an indifferent infantryman and 
lose perhaps £200 or £300 a year in taxes, to say nothing of the 
£140 Government grant to enable the married man to meet his 
obligations, such as rent, taxes, school-fees, and interest, and it 
adds that ‘“‘the nation as well as the individual would suffer 
severely if in all directions businesses were ruined and homes 
broken up because compulsion was recklessly enforeed.”’ 


The Unionist London Morning Post calls Mr. Asquith sharply 
to task for suddenly discovering what he might have found out 
a year ago, namely, that the country desires universal service, 
and it blames the Government for ‘‘the waste, delay, expense, 
loss of life, which decisive action at the beginning of the war 
would have saved.”’ On the other hand, the Tory Saturday 
Review, while believing that if this necessary step had been 
taken nineteen months or even a year ago the country would 
have been spared ‘“‘much humiliation’? and ‘‘much blood and 
treasure,”’ still it holds that ‘‘it is never too late to do the straight, 
clean thing,’ and heartily congratulates the Government on 
the present action, tardy tho it be. 

When we turn to the Liberal press, we find the London Daily 
News saying that the ‘‘real danger” of the conscription bill 
is the harm that it may do to industry, and the most striking 
feature of its provisions is that concerning the formation of 
a special reserve to be composed of men not immediately required 
who will be transferred to any part of the country for civilian 
called This 


bill, in the view of The Daily News, which adverts to the five 


service until upon. touches realities behind the 


million engaged in military service since the heginning of hos- 
tilities, and adds: 


“The war will not be won by the addition even of another 
million to that figure; and it will not be lost by the failure to 
add to it. It may very well be lost by the withdrawal from our 
industries, at a time when their labor-resoureces are already 
severely strained and when literally everything depends on their 
power to keep going, of hundreds of thousands of men for the 
Army. The proposed reserve at least recognizes the existence 
of this problem. If it is wisely managed it may provide a 
means of palliating some of the very worst results which are 
likely to attend a general measure of conscription rigidly 
enforced. It is not an ideal remedy for a mischief which ought 
never to have been allowed to threaten the community; but it is 
something to get it tacitly admitted that the menace is there.” 

Another Liberal organ—the Manchester Guardian—considers 
that the passing of the bill marks ‘‘an immense and arresting 
change in the whole structure of our society and in the con- 
ception of personal liberty, which has hitherto been one of our 
cherished possessions,”’ and it speaks of 


and most 


proudest 
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the mobilizing of some five million men of a. voluntary army 
as “a splendid achievement of courage and enthusiasm and 
devotion to duty.” Still, admitting that the day of the volun- 
tary system is gone and that England has “fallen on another 
and a smaller day,” it is determined to make the best of it, but 
echoes the opinions above exprest that care must be taken that 
the sacrifice of new men is not in vain and that they who might 
do better work elsewhere are not called to the colors. 

But The Nation, the chief Liberal weekly, dismisses peremp- 
torily the suggestion that conscription gives any strength to 
Great Britain in the war, because 200,000 or even 300,000 
‘unwilling and inefficient. soldiers who can not take the field 
can not appreciably fortify the English 
forces, It claims, moreover, that it is not criticizing a warlike 


” 


for months to come 


plan but ‘‘a political maneuver, an effect of pressure and sug- 
gestion,’’ and it adds: 


*‘The Prime Minister is in the dilemma that if conscription 
was necessary, it should have come long before; and that if it 
was not necessary, it should never have come at all. It has 
come as the child of the Coalition; and its birth marks the 
explosion of the eruptive forces in the Cabinet. Mr. Asquith is 
not its author so much as Mr. George, and Mr. George’s parent- 
age merely derives from Lord Northcliffe. But a still more 
potent conqueror is the European reaction. We Liberals must 
now say ‘ Vicisti’ to the detestable moral force against which 
England rose in revolt in August, 1914. The last great free 
nation has succumbed, and its last contribution to the European 
struggle is a forced levy—not an offering of the soul.” 


Crossing the Channel, we find the Paris Temps speaking of 
the passing of the bill as nothing less than a revolution, which 


means that ‘‘little by little, slowly but surely, the arms of the 


Allies are drawn from their scabbard,’’ and Mr. Clemenceau 
says that ‘‘after so many cruel sacrifices, what a comfort it is 
to us:to feel by our sides the intrepid soldiers of Great Britain, 
who are joining in the continuous fighting that can only end in 
absolute victory.”” Among other Paris journals, La Liberté 
remarks that “it is never too late to do the right thing, and we 
note with joy that our Britannic ally now takes her great part 


in the common effort.” 


GERMANY TAKING FOOD BY DICTATION 


ARK DAYS ARE COMING, but we shall face them 
courageously, was the gist of various German editorials 
as recorded in last week’s article about the appointment 

of a food-dictator for the Empire. It appears that the days of 
trial have not been slow to appear, tho it is perhaps natural 
that in getting the new system into working order there should 
be some friction, and the Berliner Tageblatt, in noting the riot 
that attended the attempt to distribute pork, peas, potatoes, 
and stew from perambulating kitchens in the Charlottenburg 
district, tells us that the authorities announce that the affair 
was an “‘experiment’’ and will not be repeated. Nevertheless, 
this journal finds it regrettable that they did not adopt precau- 
tions which might have, “prevented the scandalous scenes, 
instead of causing still further suffering to the people.” Dis- 
patches again inform us of the anxiety felt over the shortage 
of milk for the children, and in Vorwdris a writer who in- 
vestigated the schools of Potsdam says that many pupils are 
showing an unhealthy complexion and that their mental efficiency 
has declined through privation. Complaining of the malad- 
justments of the situation, the Vossische Zeitung remarks: 

‘* At a moment when stores are raided for concealing food, and 
the owners are severely punished, while those who have not 
enough money to evade the law stand in long lines for heurs 
hoping to obtain the smallest proportion of rations allotted by a 
food-card, the rich are surreptitiously buying foodstuffs at out- 
rageous prices, thus depriving others of their fair share. We 
know the case of a farmer who sold two geese for $45. One 
automobilist paid $50 for a ham—a price for which a prize-pig 
could be secured in peace-times. 

“The appointment of a food-dictator is not expected to 
remedy conditions.” 


A food-dictator’s lot is not a happy one, as the Miinchner 


sé 


Neueste Nachrichten forecasts it, for he has the ‘‘severest task of 
the moment’? in Germany, namely, to assure a supply for 
70,000,000 people, and it adds: 

‘One thing is certain: even the finest system of war-rationing 
is unable to create more food-material than we possess. Much 


























Boy—* Grandpa, did you strike a blow for your country in the Great 


War?” 


GRANDPA—‘ Dunno about the country, but I struck a dozen times for 


‘igher wages, an’ got 'em!”’ 


—Bulletin (Sydney). 


THE KAISER’S FRIEND 
** Who goes there? "’ 
** Clyde striker!’ 
** Pass, friend!" 
—London Opinion. 


TAUNTS FOR ENGLISH LABOR’S WAR-TIME BEHAVIOR. 
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depends, however, upon the wise dis- 
tribution. We expect, therefore, that 
the new official will thoroughly organize 
the whole food-resources without com- 
promise or narrow-minded considerations 
in favor of certain interested groups.” 

The new official’s first step in this 
direction has been to place Germany 
upon what is practically a vegetarian 
basis. Following the example already 
set with regard to bread, he has issued 
meat-cards, each card permitting the 
purchase of a little less than 12 ounces of 
meat per week—a rather scanty supply; 
but as poultry and game are not yet 
classified as meat, it is still possible to 
obtain them without cards. It is an- 
nounced that these meat-cards will be 
in use for two months, when, it is an- 
ticipated, the meat-supply will be con- 
siderably more ample. 

Another matter for public indignation, 
we learn from the Chemiker Zeitung, 
the leading chemical publication, is the 
inferiority of certain substitute foods. 
This is a “‘German infamy,” according 
to this journal, which informs us that— 

“The butter substitute, which is so 
much advertised, is a yellowish mass 
consisting of 63 per cent. of water, 17 
per cent. of butter-fat, and 13 per cent. 
of potato-flour. This produce sells for 
65 cents a pound. The popular ar- 
ticle now is an egg substitute called 
‘chickenette.’ It consists of yellow 


powder, which is really corn-flour dyed yellow. 
known salad-oil substitute contains 98 per cent. water, and 
the remainder is gelatinized substances and dyestuffs.” 


But the official Norddeutsche 
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THE KAISER AND HIS PEOPLE. 


*“* We're hungry for bread.”’ 
“Well, what of it? I’m hungry for Verdun.” 


—AIberia (Barcelona). 


CASEMENT’S FATE 


"| \RIALS FOR TREASON savor 
of the Dark Ages, when the en- 
tire opposition party were con- 

sidered traitors by the ruler and were 

jailed or beheaded wholesale. Such a 

trial in the twentieth century seems 

almost an anomaly. Yet the end of 

June will see Sir Roger Casement on 

trial for his life on a charge of treason, 

and the London papers are now much 
exercised as regards his fate. Diametri- 
cally opposite views are exprest, and, 
generally speaking, the Tory journals 
insistently demand the extreme penalty 


“of the law, while the Liberal papers 


point out the futility of raising him to 
the rank of a martyr in the eyes of 
Ireland. The Tory papers consider 
that his is a particularly aggravated 
ease. They point out that he is a 
man who has spent his life in the ser- 
vice of the British Crown, was living 
on a pension paid by the British, and 
had accepted a title at their hands. 
For one so situated, they argue, deser- 
tion to the enemy in time of war was 
hardly ‘‘playing the game.’’ This view 
finds forcible expression in the columns 
of that influential London weekly, The 
Spectator, which says: 

“As to Sir Roger Casement we can 
not speak freely, for as we write he is 


The well- still untried. We are sure, however, that his trial will be a 
fair one. We must add that if he is found guilty and con- 
demned to death we see no grounds why the sentence should 


not be carried out. 





Allgemeine Zeitung, while ad- 
mitting the seriousness of con- 


i 


4S 
ditions, says that despite priva- Stadt Kiichenwagen 


tions Germany has held out 
and will hold out, and it goes 
on to explain that— 


“This undoubtedly consti- 
tutes the most conclusive and 
irrefutable proof that all hope 
of defeating us by exhaustion 
of our food is idle and vain. If 
we have not been starved out 
in a year in which we have sus- 
tained the deficiency of 9,000,- 
000 tons in the four main crops 
alone, as compared with the 
last peace-year, we will never 
be starved out at all.” 


Crossing the North Sea, we 
find the London Pall Mail 
Gazette arguing that the ap- 
pointment of a German food- 
dictator supplies no warrant 
for the relaxation of Great 
Britain’s offensive efforts, for 
if it were to rely upon the ef- 
fects of scarcity, either in food 
or raw materials, to decide the 
issue, the country might find it- 
self the victim of ‘‘serious mis- 
conception” as to the length of 
time that process would involve. 
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A GERMAN STREET-KITCHEN. 


Altho this means of feeding the populace is said to be a fail- 
ure, because the hungry men and women mob the drivers and 
attendants, in this case they were patient enough to be photographed. 





‘*What excuse can be alleged 
for his treason? We may honor 
a man (even tho it may be 
necessary to deal sternly with 
him) who has always refused 
to recognize the authority of 
Parliament, and who would 
rather cut off his right hand 
than serve the Government of 
the United Kingdom in any 
shape or form. With such 
men we know where we are. 
But what are we to say of Sir 
Roger Casement? He was a 
Consular official, he took a 
pension and title from the 
British Government, and then 
when the war came he took 
service with the enemies of his 
country. Clarke, Pearse, and 
MacDonagh were ten times 
better men than he. 

‘‘Of course, neither we nor 
anybody else want to shoot a 
lunatic, and if true lunacy is 
declared by competent experts 
in Sir Roger Casement’s case, 
even if he is guilty, he will 
not be shot. But by lunacy 
we do not mean eccentricity 
of conduct. Again, a man can 
not found a plea of lunacy on 
the heinousness of his crimes. 
He can not be excused from 
the consequences of his acts 
on the ground that ‘nobody 
could have behaved so badly 
without being mad.’ We are 
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.quite beyond question. He is just of 
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not alienists, and therefore of course can not express any opinion 
on the medical side of Sir Roger Casement’s case. All we or 
any one can say at the moment is that if his mental state ren- 
ders him fit to be tried, and if he is pronounced guilty, he must 
take the consequences of his acts.” 

On the other hand, the chief Liberal weekly, the London 
Nation, points out that the Government will only intensify the 
bitterness caused by the executions in Ireland if they visit upon 
Sir Roger Casement the penalty of 


RACE-STRIFE IN CANADA 


ERMAN SYMPATHIZERS who enjoy any trouble that 

breaks out in parts of the British Empire are now 
turning their eyes toward the Dominion of Canada, 

where, press dispatches inform us, the French language agita- 
tion has grown from a provincial problem into a national issue. 
An important feature of the dispute between the English and 
French-Canadians over the teaching 





death. It proceeds to quote a distin- 


of French in the schools of Ontario is 





guished Irishman, who says: 


“Does England realize that the 
one leader of an Irish rebellion that 
nobody in Ireland remembers is Smith 
O’Brien, whom England did not 
shoot?” 


Unaffected by the political pas- 
sions swaying other London weeklies, 
The New Statesman, the organ of the 
Socialist intelligenza, points out that 
the execution of Sir Roger would be 
an act of ‘‘imbecile stupidity.” It 
continues: 


“Sir Roger Casement is a striking- 
ly romantic and in many ways a 
noble figure. His wits may in a mea- 
sure be deficient, but his patriotism, 
his courage, his high personal charac- 
ter, and his disinterested devotion to 
what he conceives to be his duty are 





the stuff of which saints and their 
legends are made. If he were to be 
executed as a traitor, as the stern- 
Mr. Pemberton Billing demands, 
nothing could prevent his being can- 
onized as one of Ireland’s patriot 
martyrs. For the moment, the lu- 
dicrous melodrama of the landing on 
the west coast might keep his name 
out of the Calendar, but the laughter 
“an only last while he lives. Alive 
he is a harmless Don Quixote, who, 
on the whole (e.g., by the convincing 
failure of his efforts to raise an Irish 
regiment for service in the German 
Army), has probably done the British 
cause more good than harm. Dead— 


he would be a saint and a new Irish MR. HENRI 


grievance, worth, perhaps, thousands 
of recruits to Sinn Fein.” 


There is ‘‘one obvious and patri- 


” 





otic motive,” cynically remarks The 





Out of Canada’s army complement of 330,000 men 
only 14,000 are French-Canadians, largely, perhaps, 
as a result of this Nationalist leader’s efforts to keep Just in the measure that the French 
his race from fighting for England or France, 


the discovery that the recruiting- 
statistics of the various provinces show 
that out of a total of 330,000 men 
enlisted, French Canada, with more 
than a quarter of the entire popula- 
tion of the Dominion, has furnished 
fewer than 14,000 men. Agitation 
against enlistment has been boldly 
carried on by Mr. Henri Bourassa, 
leader of the Nationalists, and a 
sample of his campaigning is to be 
found in a _ speech delivered in 
the St. Henry town-hall, which 
the Montreal Star reports in. part 
as follows: 





*“We are told that French-Canadi- 
ans should enlist to fight in the pres- 
ent war because the existence of 
France, the center of French culture, 
is at stake. But I always ask those 
who present that argument to trans- 
pose the situation. Suppose that, to- 
morrow, civil war should break out 
between the French-Canadians and 
the English-Canadians; suppose that 
the French-Canadians, reading the 
words of Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd- 
George, and others to the effect that 
the present war is to establish ‘the 
rights of small nationalities to govern 
themselves and to live in their own 
way, should decide to fight to gain 
their right, to have their own lan- 
guage taught to their own children 
in the schools; in other words, to get 
equal rights with their English-Cana- 
dian citizens. In such a case would 
France declare war against Great 
Britain? It would be contrary to 
the national duty of France to de- 
clare war against Great Britain, even 
to defend us, to come to fight for us. 


BOURASSA. 


in France are under an obligation to 
come here to fight for us in such a 








New Witness, which would justify the 
Government in pardoning Casement or ‘“‘preferably in acciden- 
tally mislaying him,” and it explains: 


‘‘We do not suppose that either Mr. Redmond or any con- 
siderable number of Irishmen would have minded particularly 
if Casement had met with an unfortunate accident in his ‘collap- 
sible boat,’ or even if some one had assisted to procure such an 
accident. But we could perfectly imagine that he may not want 
a great State trial, with an Orange attorney-general prosecuting 
and with this wretched ex-British consul and pensioner of the 
English Government posing as Robert Emmet and asserting 
his readiness to die for Ireland. In that case, since we have 
lost the opportunity of putting him out of the way quietly, 
Casement had better, we should think, ‘escape’—unless, as 
some allege, he can be certified insane. 

‘‘What does not seem to be sense is the prevalent suggestion 
that Casement should be brought to trial and then respited. 
This scheme seems to combine the disadvantages of all possible 
courses. It gives Casement the opportunity of working the 
Robert Emmet stunt, while sparing him the unpleasantness of 
being hanged and depriving us of the satisfaction of hang- 
ing him.” 





case, just in so much are we under 
an obligation to go to Frane< to fight for them.” 


The gravity of the school issue appears in the fact that it 
will be put-before the-superior legal tribunal of the Empire, the 
Privy Council in London. The supporters of the separate 
schools, we learn from.the Toronto Globe, will claim that the law 
tends to allow the privilege of having French taught to the chil- 
dren of French-speaking parents, while the position of the Govern- 
ment and Legislature of Ontario is that French has “‘no legal 
standing as an official language in Ontario, so far as provincial 
affairs are concerned.’’ The Winnipeg Manitoba Free Press 
(Lib.) says that it is likely there will be less difficulty in the 
west of Canada than in the east over the language-question, for 
in the west they must either stick to one language or go on, “not 
to bilingualism, but to multilingualism,” and it adds that “ the 
country must .be either English-speaking .or polyglot, for it is 
politically impossible to give special privileges by law to the 
French and deny them to other and more numerous non-English- 
speaking races.” ' 

















SCIENCE ~ AND~ INVENTION 





SCIENTISTS EXAMINING THE PANAMA SLIDES. 


The Government's scientific commission at Panama investigating the slide-problem. Behind them at the left appears Gold Hill, the scene 
The members of the commission, from the reader's left to right, are: 
R. B. Potter, secretary; Arthur P. Davis, director and chief engineer, United States Reclamation Service; Dr. Charles R. van Hise, president 
University of Wisconsin, chairman; John R. Freeman, consulting engineer; Dr. John C. Branner, former president Leland Stanford University; 
Prof. R. C. Carpenter, of Cornell University; Gen. H. L. Abbot, U. 8. A. (retired); Prof. Harry Fielding Reid, of Johns Hopkins University; Dr. 
“Whitman Cross, of the United States Geological Survey; Prof. John F. Hayford, director of College of Engineering, Northwestern University. Behind 
‘them stand General Goethals and Lieut.-Col. Chester Harding. Dr. Branner suggests that the muddy slide-areas be stabilized by waterproofing. 


of some of the worst slides, with a dredge clearing out the channel below. 











CAN WE KEEP THE CANAL OPEN? 


HE PANAMA CANAL is open again. Will it stay 

open? Can we make it stay open? The only way to 

stop the slides, according to Dr. John C. Branner, the 
veteran California geologist, is to keep out the water—not out 
of the Canal, but out of the surrounding soil. So long as the 
earth that encloses the Canal is able to become water-soaked, 
just so-long will it keep sliding. One might as well try to 
excavate a passage through the Atlantic by shoveling out the 
water. Dr. Branner, who is president emeritus of Stanford 
University, was a member of the scientific commission sent by 
the Government recently to study conditions in the Zone. He 
contributes to The Sunset Magazine (San Francisco, June) 
an article embodying the opinions stated above, from which we 
make the following extracts. Writes Dr. Branner: 


“It suggests itself at the outset that the slides of Panama may 
be dealt with just as railway-engineers deal with the slides on a 
railway-line, that is, on the theory of ‘Let ’em come; we’ll fix 
’em.’ They have on the Canal a large and remarkably efficient 
equipment of men and machinery, and as the slides have moved 
down into the waterway they have been immediately attacked, 


dredged out, and carried away. That the slides should ocea- 
sionally get a little ahead in such a race is not a matter for 
surprize. 

‘And at first glance it does seem as if complete removal, clear 
out of reach of the Canal, of all threatening materials, were the 
most reasonable and most satisfactory way to deal with them. 

‘“‘But when one sees the sliding area extending farther and 
farther away from the Canal, the volume of the moving masses 
gradually getting bigger and bigger, and the very hills them- 
selves toppling over and adding to the confusion trees, mud, 
rocks, and great blocks of basalt as big as houses, and when he 
sees that these millions of tons, that have to be removed, cost 
about sixty cents a cubie yard, he feels that some way ought 
to be found td make the hills stay where they are. 

“‘Such was the problem that confronted the Committee of the 
National Academy that went to Panama in December last. 

“Tt was evident from the outset that the digging of the Canal 
required the removal of the support of the adjacent land; it 
was equally evident that there was no practical way to substitute 
an artificial support for the one taken away. Here was one 
condition that could not be changed—one factor of the problem 
impossible to deal with on so large a scale. 

**A partial remedy has been looked for in the lowering of the 
new slope of the sides of the Canal, but whether the new slope 
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WHY IT SLIDES—THE LIE OF THE LAND AT GOLD HILL. 

In this theoretic section, along the Canal and through the crest of Gold Hill, the shaded areas represent soft sedimentary beds that slope toward 
Gold Hill from all sides, and bend sharply at their contact with it. The slides began in the soft rocks, and as they moved out the side of the 
eruptive hill gave way and fell into the slides. The vertical lines in Gold Hill show where the sides broke off and fell into the East Culebra slide 
on the north and the Cucaracha slide on the south. The rocks are “‘slippery,”’ and ‘‘ will always be on the nerves of the engineers.” 
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will stand in the region of seven. feet of rainfall. nobody really 
knows. We can only guess at_it and hope. 

“The character of the rocks involved in the slide is a matter 
that can not be changed. They are of a slippery, undependable 
kind, and unless they are treated just right they will always be 
slippery, shifting, and unstable, and they will always be on the 
nerves of the engineers. 

“The third element of the problem—the water—is the only 
one that there is any chance for man to control. The rainfall 
itself can not be influenced, but-it-is quite possible to keep the 
water from getting into the ground, and the control of the water 
offers our only hope of preventing the continuation of the slides. 

“In dealing with the common run of 


IS HARD WORK HEALTHFUL? 


RE NERVOUS BREAKDOWN and increase in mental 
This 

has long been the accepted slogan, but in a recent 
book Mr. G. F, W. Patrick has reminded us that physiological 
forms of reaction demand attention and, denied it, will assert 


disease due to the high tension at which we live? 


themselves in such violent reversionary tendencies as are now 
ablaze in Europe. We are concentrating too intently, he says, 


upon the higher nervous centers and overdeveloping them in 





smaller slides it is customary to dig 





trenches to turn water away from the 
ground endangered. But with slides coy- 
ering 130 acres, a rainfall of seven feet, 
and banks of slippery clay and weak 
rocks three hundred feet high, it seems 
highly improbable that such ditches can 
be depended on to stop the sliding. And 
they can not. At most they can only 
prevent the running into the slides of 
rainwater that falls outside of the slides. 
No amount of ditching around the mar- 
gins of the Panama slides would diminish 
the seven feet of water falling on the 
slides themselves! 

“What can be done then to keep the 
water out of the sliding ground? 

“Speaking for myself, I see but one 
thing that offers any hope of success, and 
that is to protect the entire area, slid- 
ing or likely to slide, first by keeping the 
surface-waters from running into it, and 
finally by some sort of a water-tight 
covering over all the sliding or threatened 
ground, that will completely shut out the 
water and keep it out. 

“Tt is no part of a geologist’s business 
to determine just how that covering is to 
be made. That is a matter of engineer- 
ing, and if the enginecrs fully realize the 
point, purpose, and i>:portance of the 
complete exclusion cf the water, there is 
no doubt about their ability to devise and 
handle the ways and means of excluding it. 











A 


Goethals has cleared out these slides and reopened the Canal. But 
must also be taken to insure a clear waterway for the future. 


TYPICAL PANAMA SLIDE AT ITS WORST. 


preventive measures 








“In this connection it would be inter- 
esting to know at what price a trustworthy firm of contractors 
would undertake to exclude the water from these slides, and how 
that price would compare with the cost of letting them slide 
into the Canal, and then dredging them out.” 


Dr. Branner thinks it unlikely that the Canal will be damaged 
by earthquakes. He gives it as his opinion that there is little 
or no danger of such damage to the locks, spillways, dams, 
er anything else made of reenforced concrete. To persons 
familiar with the effects of the San Francisco earthquake on 
structures of reenforced concrete he thinks it 
to give explanations. We simply know, he says, that such 
structures, when carefully made, are not likely to be injured. 


unnecessary 


He goes on: 


“The only damage likely to be done by earthquakes is by 
starting slides that otherwise might not occur. Furthermore, 
and in this case of the utmost importance, it was pointed out 
years ago by the California earthquake commission that water 
in the ground raises the local intensity of earthquakes, so that a 
shock incapable of doing damage to or on dry ground would 
be rendered dangerous to wet ground or to anything standing 
upon it. 

“Those of us who are familiar with the many interesting 
things that happened at the time of the California earthquake 
of 1906 recall the great number_of slides that formed at that 
time all through the Santa Cruz mountains. But it is reason- 
ably certain that the slides would not have been produced in 
the Santa Cruz mountains on that occasion if the ground had 
not been well saturated; for the rainy season had just come 
to an end when the earthquake occurred. This fact is one more 
reason for keeping the water out of the slides at Panama. 

“‘Sueh are the writer’s personal views, based upon forty years 
of study of landslides in tropical countries.” “~ 


the modern straining for efficiency and success. Even when we 
allow relaxation we show the same ill-balanced intensity and 
run with a certain madness to one form of amusement or another. 
Says an editorial writer in The Medical Record (New York): 


‘**Patrick’s book brings timely warning. The ideal must be 
that nice adjustment between work and play, between serious 
effort and sufficient indulgence in relaxation, which enables one 
to be the best that one can be in oneself and toward society. 
The question, however, is one of larger adjustment than this. 
It is not too great an amount of work nor too great concentration 
upon the higher centers involved in it that conditions nervous 
and mental collapse. What if this complex striving after 
efficiency is in reality the strain and disturbance of conflicting 
infantile tendencies? Then there is failure of adaptation to 
social cultural demands. Too much of effort utilized in all 
directions in the serious business of the world is founded, or at 
least lost, in jealousy, envy, greed, opportunity for self-indulgence, 
toil to-day for more ease and luxury to-morrow. These ten- 
dencies are disguised and concealed, and pass recognition. 

‘*But there is a different form of work which makes for psychic 
health. It does not deny self-interest, but it unifies the whole 
nature in one dynamic aim, which is creative in desire and 
purpose. It finds its relaxation without effort; for all forms of 
this, too, it draws within its circle and animates with the con- 
trolling vital motive. It does not bend all toward a goal of 
acquisition nor even of some great and glorious future of per- 
fected inactivity. That also is infantile fantasy. This kind of 
work is nothing less than the outflow of the immortality im- 
planted in the depths of human nature. This is a force which 
can not be checked, but it can be frustrated by misdirection 
into channels of self-seeking. Flowing free, however, in its 
proper productive course, it makes for perfect health. This is 
that interest which harmonizes work and play into one purpose 
with successful adjustment. Nor-is it unattainable.” 
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BARK AS A’ FOOD}! 


ONTRARY to popular opinion, the bark of trees is of 
practically no value as food. There are traditions 
that life has been saved-by eating bark in famine-time. 

Indians chew a good deal of it, much as white boys chew slippery- 
elm and sweet birch; but flavor and not nutrition seems to be 

A starving man will eat bark, just as 
but as a steady diet neither is worth 


sought in all these cases. 
hé will eat old boots; 

The following paragraphs are quoted from an article 
American 


much. 
on “Tree-Bark as Human Food,” contributed to 
Forestry (May), by Hu Maxwell. Says this writer: 


“It is quite commonly supposed that in the days of the 
pioneers, when forests were everywhere, the hunter or trav- 
eler who knew the woods was able to peel a tree-trunk, skin 
out the soft inner bark, and make a tolerable meal of it, and thus 
appease hunger and sustain life in times of adversity. That 
did sometimes happen under certain conditions; but it was 
unusual. Some theorists who know very. little of woodcraft 
and of the real resources of the primeval forests have lately 
amused the public by writing articles pretending to point out 
how a man ean go into the forest and, without clothes, food, or 
shelter, remain indefinitely without assistance other than that 
found naturally in the forest. 

“Such a thing may be possible, but it is barely probable, 
ané then only under favorable circumstances. In summer, when 
fruit is ripe and the weather is warm, it is more nearly possible 
than in winter or when conditions are not the best. At any rate, 
the bark of trees could be depended upon to a very limited 
extent only to supply food. 

“No fact of forest history is better known than that the 
Indians often died of hunger in the primeval wilderness. They 
knew the trees well and were acquainted with the food-value of 
all the nuts, buds, roots, and bark that existed in the regions 
over which they ranged, and yet large numbers sometimes 
perished of sheer hunger. It is true that life was often pro- 
longed or saved by a bark-diet, but evidently it was not always 








THE EDIBLE BARK OF THE WESTERN YELLOW PINE. 
These trees are in the State of Washington, a region where the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition of 1803 reported the Indians’ use of the 
bark. The bark has been used for food, tho only in a small way, 
over an area of nearly a million square miles. 
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in ‘the Sierras, ‘who até: the inner bark ofthe -yellowpine; simply 
because they liked -it!™Pitié-batk wa’ @éscFifed "as af Tadian 
article of food during the Lewis and Clark Expedition, and. 
one hundred years later Government agents in Oregon reported: 
that pine-forests were being injured -by aborigines thus hunting. 
The Northwestern Indians also eat the bark of 


delicacies. 








* Washington, D. ¢ 


Ilustracions hy courtesy of ‘* American Forestry, 


A BARK THAT ONCE NOURISHED THE INDIAN. 
This is a western red cedar, whose soft inner bark was formerly 
used by the Indians as an absorbent of fish-oil and bear-fat. They 
ate the mixture and found it palatable. 

















possible to do so. Much depended upon the region, the season 
of the year, and the kind of trees within reach.” 


In the “Jesuit Relations” it is told how the tribes near Lake 
Nippissing, Ontario, once warded off famine by eating the soft 
inner bark of the fir-tree—probably the balsam-fir. Mr. Max- 
well himself tells of Indians at the headwaters of Finegold River, 





the ‘‘shingle-cedar”’ out of which they carve their totem-poles: 
Says Mr. Maxwell: 


“The Indians of Vancouver, Queen Charlotte, and other 
islands, and on the mainland of British Columbia, like it and 
seem to flourish on the diet. In color the cedar-bark bread 
resembles a chocolate cake; but it is tough and it requires the 
strong jaws of an Indian to negotiate it, and it may be supposed 
that as a regular diet it would not suit the stomach of a dys- 
peptic person. 

“The slippery-elm tree grows throughout the eastern half of 
the United States. . . . Physicians have always used it for 
medicine and poultices. An old-time medical book declared 
that elm-bark was worth its weight in gold, because it is a life- 
saver when employed as medicine. It may not be esteemed 
as highly now as formerly, yet all drug-stores keep it for sale. 
Perhaps more slippery-elm bark is sold for medicinal purposes 
than any other bark nativé to the United States; certainly 
more of it is eaten than of any other. 

“It does not rate high as a food. In fact, analysis shows 
that the bark contains very little that can be classed as. human 
food. Records of lives saved from starvation by elm-bark are 
few and doubtful. Yet it is habitually eaten in all regions where 
it grows. It is difficult to find slippery-elm trees in the vicinity 
of towns, for the reason that children single them out and 
peel them of their bark, which they chew for the same reason 
that they chew gum—not for food, but as a habit. It has no 
more taste than that which remains with gum after the flavoring 
has disappeared; yet it satisfies the desire of the jaws to be chew- 
ing something. The bark is usually swallowed, and seemingly it 
does little good or harm, altho it is indigestible. 

“*Horses may be kept alive and in fairly fit condition on an 
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elm-bark ration, as was demonstrated in the War of 1812 during 
the Lake Erie campaign; but when men try to live on it they 
rapidly lose strength. It appeases hunger, but does not repair 
the waste of the body. 

“The native tree-bark most pleasing to the taste is that of 
sweet birch, which is one of the birehes whose woods contribute 
lumber for doors, furniture, and interior house-finish. The 
tree ranges from Newfoundland to Minnesota, and southward 
along the Appalachian Mountains to Georgia and westward 
to Illinois and central Tennessee. This is the birch from which 
the ‘oil of wintergreen’ is usually made by the distillation of 
the wood and bark of small trees. 

“‘Early in summer the new growth beneath the bark is of 
considerable thickness and is rich and starchy, with a pleasant 
taste. Trunks may then be peeled and the edible portion 
may be scraped from the underside of the bark. It needs no 
cooking or other preparation, but is eaten raw, and hunger is 
satisfied. It is at its best only during a few weeks in early 
summer. After that, the edible portion becomes woody. 

“The food-value of birch-bark seems to be well established, 
but it is not known how long it is capable of sustaining human 


life in the absence of all other food. During the Civil War 


it was, on one occasion, put to a severe test. It was during the 
campaign in what is now West Virginia, by General McClellan 
in 1861. At the battle of Carracks’ ford, where the town of 
Parsons now stands, several companies of Confederate troops 
from Georgia were cut off from the rear of General Garnett’s 
retreating army, and fied into uninhabited mountains. Several 
hundreds of these soldiers, who were already in a famishing con- 
dition, escaped through a pathless wilderness, across Tucker, 


-Randolph, Pendleton, and Highland counties, with practically 
‘nothing to eat except birch-bark. It was in early summer. 


Not a man starved to death during the long retreat through 


‘the forest. Many years afterward the writer of this was able 


to follow the route of the retreat by noting the peeled trunks 
of birch-trees from which the soldiers had secured the bark 
for food.” 





THE DOG AS A MENACE TO HEALTH--When the dog 


as a, disease-bearer is mentioned, one thinks instinctively of 


hydrophobia; yet this malady is only one of many that may 


be transmitted by our canine companions. Compared with 
.some of these, rabies appears easily preventable when one 


recalls that such a minor restraint as muzzling has been 
sufficient to eradicate it from England and from the Seandi- 
navian countries. Says an editorial writer in The Journal of 
the American Medical Association (Chicago, May 20): 


“The dog may also be of major importance as a earrier of 
parasites dangerous to man and the domestic animals. A 
zoologist in the Bureau of Animal Industry has compiled the 
list of important diseases and parasites which are conveyed by 
the dog to man and the domestic animals, and which are present 
in this country: rabies in man and stock; hydatid in man and 
stock; gid in stock (and possibly also in man); muscular 
eystivercosis, or so-called ‘measles,’ in sheep; muscular cys- 
ticercosis, or ‘measles,’ in reindeer; cysticercosis of the liver 
and mesenteries in stock; tapeworm in man; especially in 
children; roundworm in man; ‘tongue-worm in man and stock, 
and fleas and ticks which transfer from dog to man and whicn 
may in this way transmit disease and parasites. Furthermore, 
in the recent outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, it was deter- 
mined beyond any reasonable doubt that dogs were responsible 
in some instances for the spread of the disease, not only from 


‘one farm to another, but also from one State to another. 


“Tt is unnecessary to elaborate the details of the harmful 
results here indicated as a possible outcome of the unrestrained 
wanderings of ‘man’s faithful servant.’ We must not let either 
a maudlin sentiment or an unwholesome indifference blind us 
to the duty of modern communities and the rights of their 
citizens to live amid a minimum of preventable menaces to 
health and happiness. The family dog, properly restrained 
and kept where he will not even become a potential danger 
to the other members of society, needs no severe indictment 
at this time. But the case against the unrestricted, vagrant, 


. ownerless stray dog is based, says Dr. Hall, on two counts— 


that he is a nuisance and that he is dangerous. Speaking 
with the authority of expert knowledge, Hall adds that the 


. Stray dog which recognizes no owner must be eliminated. .. . 


‘The destruction of such dogs would mean a saving of hundreds 
of lives and the saving and making of millions of dollars.’ 
Let us believe that this is not an age of indifference.” 


A RAID ON THE CAPITOL 


HE ACCOMPANYING MAP of the route taken by 

Steve MacGordon in his recent spectacular aeroplane 

“raid” on the Capitol at Washington, designed to 
show how easily that building could be destroyed with bombs 
by an aviator, is taken from The Aerial Age Weekly (New 
York, May 1). It says: 


“On the trip from Newport News to Washington the weather 


- was rather hazy, and. as is shown by the dotted curve line, the 
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THE AIR-ROUTE TO WASHINGTON 
Which an enemy aviator could easily and safely traverse, we are told 





pilot closely followed the line of the Chesapeake Bay, to eliminate 
all possibility of losing his bearings. But the return trip, 
however, was of a much more direct route, as is shown by the 
map. Speaking of his trip, MacGordon said: ‘The available 
landing-ground was not as good on the return trip, and as a 
matter of fact there were very few places either going up or 
returning suitable for landing, as the contour of the country 
is rather rough and there are clumps of pine-forests scattered 
all over. I flew at an average height of 8,000 feet, except when 
over Washington, where I descended to about 2,000 feet, circling 
around the city twice. On my return a strong, gusty wind 
delayed me about forty-five minutes, in spite of the more direct 
course. I believe if there is any place that needs protection it is 
Washington, as the country I flew over is very sparsely popu- 
lated, with no railroads, and nobody saw me over the city until 
I descended to an altitude of two thousand feet. It would have 
been very easy for me, had I been an enemy aviator, to drop 
bombs and to return to my fleet or base without danger.’ 

**The following are the times of departure and arrival of Mr. 
MacGordon’s trip: 

** Left Newport News for Washington at 3,000 feet at 10:20 a.m. 

**11:40—Crossed Potomac River. 

**12:15—Washington sighted. 

**12:33—Over city 8,000 feet high. 

**12:40—Left city approximately 2,000 feet high. 

**1:42—Crossing Potomac. 

“*3:19—Over Newport News, approximately 10,000 feet. 

**3:25—Landed. 


“Total time—5 hours and 5 minutes.’ 
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THE PERISHING YIDDISH 


N INTERESTING DISPUTE is dividing the ranks of 
the Jews over the question of the perpetuation of Yid- 
dish as a language. The foremost writer in that tongue 

in America, S. Rabinowitz (known as “Sholem Aleichem’”’), 
recently died and left in his will a provision ‘‘for Jewish writers 
(in Yiddish and in Hebrew)” consisting of 5 per cent. of the 








THE YIDDISH “MARK TWAIN,” 
**Sholem Aleichem,” whose death, it is said, ‘* stirred the emotions 
of the East Side much more deeply than the death of Henry James 
or Richard Harding Davis affected their respective publics.” 











royalties from his works up to 5,000 rubles a year. He further 
commends his works to the care of his coreligionists, hoping 
that there ‘‘may be found among the better-to-do classes of our 
people Mzcenases who will publish and distribute my works in 
Yiddish or in other languages and thus give the people the 
possibility of reading.” 

From the other end of the social scale we find Mr. Jacob 
H. Schiff contributing to the Jewish Publication Society a 
fund of $50,000 to be used for ‘‘the translation into English 
and the publication of the best Yiddish literature.”’ Thus 
would he save in English the content of a spoken medium 
that neither he nor The American Israelite (New York) 
dignifies by any higher language- term than that of ‘“jargon.” 
“It is a product of the degradation of the Ghetto,” says that 
Hebrew journal, ‘‘born of isolation and oppression,” and ‘the 
sooner it is forgotten the better.’’ Whether the true folk-spirit 
speaks here or in the epitaph of Sholem Aleichem, composed by 
himself in Yiddish for his tombstone, is a question for decision. 
Translated it reads: 


Here lies a plain man 

Who wrote a plain Yiddish, 
And to readers he was known 

A humorist, a writer. 

He laughed all through his life, 
He fought the whole world, 

But all the world was the gainer 
And he only the loser. 

And while the world was merry 
And saw in him but gladness, 
Poor man, he suffered on the quiet— 
God knows, but no one else did. 


Sholem Aleichem, says the New York Nation, by his death, 
‘stirred the emotions of the East Side much more deeply, one 
imagines, than the death of Henry James or Richard Harding 
Davis affected their respective publies.’”’ It gives a historic 
account of the medium now under discussion: 


“The very masses to whom Yiddish is the native tongue 
commonly refer to it as jargon, or gibberish. Its base is the 
German dialect of the Rhinelands of the fourteenth century, 
which was carried into Poland and southeastern Europe by 
enforced migration, and there thrived until it is to-day the 
language of nearly ten million people. From eastern Europe 
it has been carried, in turn, by the.Jewish migrations of the last 
forty years, into every corner of the earth—the two Americas, 
South Africa, Australia. It is spoken in Buenos Aires and in the 
Klondike, and wherever it has been earried it has absorbed 
local elements, and so added to the original confusion. As it 
stands to-day it is still predominantly a German dialect, written 
in the Hebrew alphabet, with borrowings from every hand it 
has touched, and a structure that can only be described as a 
grammarian’s nightmare. In the same sentence Hebrew, 
German, Russian, and disguised Latin may jostle one another. 
Upon Biblical verbs and nouns are superimposed German 
inflections, and these according to no ascertainable rule. Yiddish 
grammar has the same fine irresponsibility that characterized 
English spelling in the time of Shakespeare. 

“The closest parallel to Yiddish is found in another Jewish 
dialect, the so-called Ladino, which is the vernacular of the 
Mediterranean or Sephardic Jews as opposed to the Jews of 
northern and eastern Europe. Just as the Yiddish is based on 
the spoken language of southwestern Germany in the fourteenth 
century, the Ladino is based on the Spanish of the fifteenth 
eentury, which was earried all over the Mediterranean under 
the stress of Spanish persecution. Any one familiar with Ger- 
man finds little difficulty in following a Yiddish text, if read 
out aloud. Any one familiar with Spanish should be similarly 
at ease with the Ladino. If we transliterate the head-lines 
from the local newspaper in that tongue we get phrases like 
*Socialistas fusilados,’ ‘Tres editores matados,’ ‘Cinco mil labora- 
dores fereros saliron en strike!’ ‘Strike’ represents our own 
contribution to a conglomerate vocabulary, just as the Yiddish 
of the East Side shows a heavy infusion of English words— 
still with the old German inflections—which makes the language 
of the East Side newspapers not altogether comprehensible to 
the Yiddish-speaking populations of eastern Europe.” 


Intellectual leaders have often rebelled against this ‘‘ignoble 
dialect’’ and adopted the language of the country where they 
lived. Yet Yiddish satisfies the needs of the Jewish masses 
both for the business of daily life and for religious interests. 
Furthermore: 


“Tt has taken on new life as a result of recent democratic 
developments in Russia and Poland. The rise of a large Jewish 
factory-population- in Russia, with an increasingly important 
réle in the political and social life of that country, has forced the 
acceptance of the common tongue as a medium of propaganda 
and popular education. But there has also been at work the 
spirit of democratic philology, the feeling that the folk-speech 
of a people has an incontestable validity, that the language 
of ten million people may be purified and regularized, but can 
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not be abandoned. At the present moment the various forces 
mentioned are at work among the Jews of the Russian Empire. 
There are those who would substitute the Slavic tongue for 
the Yiddish. There isa smaller class who would have a return to 
the Hebrew. But there can be no doubt that the prevailing drift 
is toward the building up of an independent Yiddish culture.” 


The American Israelite complacently views the probability 
that ‘“‘Yiddish in America will die out with the immigrant 
generation.” It argues: 

‘No foreign language has survived in the United States. 


Even the German language, with all its beauties and vast splen- 
did literature, covering every field known to hu- 


FICTION LIMPING AFTER WAR 


ISCONTENT is felt by some of our newspapers with 
the literary products accruing from the war. Now and 
then a book makes its appearance that is entitled to 

perusal and consideration, thinks the Indianapolis News, but 
it is the exception, not the rule. The professional writers 
who served us in peace-times complain—many of them—that the 
war has dried up the founts of their inspiration; but those who 
have sought a quickening in the neighborhood of gun-fire come 
off, it seems, very meagerly. War-novels have no excuse for 





man endeavor, is fast being forgotten. 





“Nearly all of the German weeklies, except 
those maintained by the churches, and many of 
the German daily newspapers have ceased pub- 
lication. Those that still exist are dwindling in 
circulation. Outside of New York City there is 
not a German theater that is self-supporting, and 
it is only with the greatest difficulty that the 
managers can secure sufficient donations to cover 
the deficits at the end of the season. In the homes 
of the third generation of Germans, English is 
altogether the spoken language. 

*‘With Yiddish, the process of extinction will be 
more rapid, as it has no religious sentiment to 
argue for its preservation. ‘This is not to say, 
however, that the Yiddish newspapers are not 
serving a good purpose to-day, for most of them 
are, inasmuch as they are giving a large class of 
people an opportunity to keep themselves informed 
as to the happenings and on the questions of the 
day who would otherwise be forced to remain in 
ignorance.”’ 





Mr. Schiff, it appears, in his address at the 
dedication of the Central Jewish Institute in New 
York,.on May 21, told the audience that Jews in 
this country should be Jews in religion, but in all 
else should be Americans. He pointed to Jewish 
persecution in Russia as having reached its extreme 
stage from the fact that discriminatory laws kept 
them as a people apart. His recommendation that 
such a sign of separateness as speech be abandoned 
here in America is answered by the YiddishV orwédrts 
(New York) in a refusal to give up its hyphen: 

**Mr. Schiff does not understand our view-point. 
For him it is: either—or: either Jew—or American. 
We say: the one and the other, good Jews and, at 
the same time, good Americans. We want our 


children to read and write and speak English, but 
we also want them to speak Yiddish, their parents’ 








mother tongue. The advocates of assimilation do 
not grasp the fact that the East European Jew, 
by learning and understanding the vernacular, has 


is the synagog, i.e., dried-up religion. They are un- 
mindful of the fact that the majority of the Jews 





An old Bowery playhouse taken over by the Yiddish element of New York’s East 
not ceased to bea Jew. The center of their Judaism Side. This is one of several theaters in this quarter where plays are presented in 
the Yiddish tongue, and seem to enjoy a vigorous life. 


WHERE YIDDISH STILL PREVAILS. 








are not religious, tho remaining however, in spite 

of this, Jews, and good Jews at that. For Judaism and religion 
are not identical; theological tenets and religious customs play 
but a small part in its make-up. The Yiddish tongue—the moth- 
er tongue of more than 4,000,000 of our brethren—our history, 
our whole peculiar mentality, the community of our interests, 
or, to state it briefly, Jewish culture in the broadest sense of 
the word, and not religion, is the essence of Judaism. 

‘We Socialists make no idol of any language, but we confess 
that in the Yiddish tongue the Jewish mind found and is finding 
its truest expression, and we are convinced that with the aban- 
donment of that tongue the best part of the Jewish ego would 
be irremediably lost. 

“Mr. Schiff raises the question: Are we Americans or are 
we Jews happening to live in the United States? We offer 
this answer: Yes, we are Americans, citizens of the United 
States, participating in the American field of labor, American 
social life, American politics. But at the same time we refuse 
to lose our peculiar psychical physiognomy, our particularity 
as Jews. We persist in keeping our hyphen; we are and mean 
to remain Judeo-Americans.”’ 


not rising above mediocrity, complain the critics, for ‘‘the war 
itself is stranger than all the fiction they could write about it.” 
The Atlanta Constitution is one of the dissatisfied, calling to its 
aid in raising objections a Northern contemporary: 


‘“‘ Attention has been called to the thousand and one plots for 
thrilling romances the war is bringing to light every day, the 
best and most recent being that of the Dublin conspiracy,. of 
which the Pittsburg Gazette-Times says that even the preliminary 
hearing of Sir Roger Casement in the Bow Street police station 
has already produced material that rivals any of the exploits of 
‘The Three Musketeers.’ 

“Of the dramatic interest of the war in its entirety The 
Gazette-Times says that probably ‘when peace is restored and 
the censors’ curtain is raised, some one with the genius of Walter 
Scott will give us a twentieth-century ‘“‘Ivanhoe.’’’ For here, in 
part, is the field that is spread out before the writer with the 
real gift: 

‘**Certainly not since the days of the Crusaders has there been 
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sueh an assemblage of the world’s warriors as may be found at 
present somewhere in France, and no war in any age ever 
presented the variety of nationalities which now compose the 
armies of the Allies. Human nature ever remaining the same, 
there have doubtless been even more dramatic episodes among 
present-day ambitious chieftains than those created by the 
author of the Waverley novels. It may be too much to hope 
for another Homer or Shakespeare, but this war is bound to 
enrich the world’s literature and give our children new master- 
pieces in novel, poem, and play.’” 

The Constitution laments the untimely death of Richard 
Harding Davis, who had mapped out considerable work along 
war-fiction lines. It is not, however, wholly east down, for 


“There is no dearth of writers who have produced, and will 
yet produce, war-literature worth while. It is too early to 
expect high-water mark in literature emanating from a war 
whose end is not in sight. It will come in time; and if we need 
another Homer, perhaps he will be fortheoming—if, indeed, the 
war does not kill them off in the meantime; for it has already 
taken great toll of the genius of the lands, and the ery of ‘More 
men’ still sweeps them to the battle-fronts.” 


Some time ago we gave an account of a French novel, ‘‘Gas- 
pard,”” by Réne Benjamine, declared by Frenchmen to be the 
best so far produced by the war. <A reviewer in the New York 
Sun selects Hugh Walpole’s novel, ‘‘The Dark Forest,” as the 

£ I ’ > 
greatest, “‘in almost every way,” that has come forth from 
England: 


‘*For beauty and horror in their eternal blending, for truth 
and faney, love and hate, peace and its shattering, war and its 
resting, . . . for all that battle means of fear and cheer, of self- 
abnegation and self-mastery, of life in the making and the 
taking—look into the leaves of this ‘Dark Forest.’”’ 


A taste of its contents is here given: 


“Tt is a war-story: it is set on the Russian firing-line, where 
there are cholera and wounds and other things to oceupy the 
members of the hospital unit. These members are Russian 
and English. Durward, who tells the story in the first person, 
is one of them. So is the beautiful young Marie Ivanovna. 
So is Semenyoff, the rather brutish, totally masterful, and efficient 
surgeon who wins Marie Ivanovna from her betrothed, little 
Trenchard. 

*““And Trenchard is magnificently done. With all his gro- 
tesqueness he is worthy to inspire, to incite the best that is in 
mingled pity and admiration. Here is how he looked at the 
very beginning of things: 

*** |. . He stood under the dusky lamp in the vast, gloomy 
Warsaw station, with exactly the expression that I was after- 
ward to know so well imprest not only upon his face but also 
upon the awkwardness of his arms that hung stiffly at his side, 
upon the baggy looseness of hig trousers at the knees, the un- 
fastened straps of his long black military boots. His face, with 
its mild blue eyes, straggly fair mustache, exprest anxiety and 
pride, timidity and happiness, apprehension and confidence. 
He was in that first moment of my sight of him as helpless, as 
unpractical, and as anxious to please as any lost dog in the world 
—and he was also as proud as Lucifer.’ 

“So that was Trenchard; he must fight with Semenyoff 
for the love of Marie Ivanovna, he must lose her with a child’s 
querulousness, with a saint’s quixotism, with a martyr’s loneli- 
ness. And then, when the tragedy comes to pass and little 
Trenchard has risen to the mighty compass of a more than 
man and Semenyoff must bear his loss with bitter self-sufficiency, 
there is one of the most poignant, because one of the most 
mystic, situations in our literature. There are pictures of 
the war in this latter part which are as horribly virile as anything 
in Andreyev; there are beauties of character which are equaled 
in subtlety only by Henry James. 

“The war brings out the best that is in all of us,’ argues 
little Trenchard. It has certainly brought out the best to date 
that is in his maker, Hugh Walpole. ...... 

““A few years ago they said of Hugh Walpole that he might 
some day approach Galsworthy in the delicacy of his story- 
telling. Lése majesté tho it be, we must still keep the two of 
them apart; but now it is Walpole who will be the standard. 
For along with all the smoothness, the grace, and purity which 
Galsworthy’s style possesses, Mr. Walpole has acquired a power, 
a force, a depth of feeling, which has been every year more 
noticeably lacking in his master,” 


ITALY’S NEED OF ARCHITECTS 


HE EXPERIENCES of Ravenna and Venice at the 

hands of Austrian aviators have led the Italians to 

consider the ruin that might be wrought on their beauti- 
ful cities by an Austrian invasion. So far as we know, she has 
not even the comfort of the assurance offered France and Belgium 
that when finally Germanized her lost churches and public 
buildings would be rebuilt by German architects, and no regret 
would be felt for the loss of the work of the Middle Ages. A 
writer in the Rivista d'Italia considers seriously the question 
whether the young generation of Italian architects is placed by 
the Government and the public in a position worthily to con- 
tinue the glorious traditions of Italy’s past. Thus: 


‘Let us not fool ourselves; the time of the great encyclopedic 
artists, who often united the painter and seulptor and architect 
in one person, the time of Bramante, Leonardo da Vinci, Raffael, 
Peruzzi, Michelangelo, and- Bermini is gone forever. Our 
time is a time of specialization. Let us further not forget that 
the nineteenth century, while it witnessed an enormous progress 
in every branch of science, has been for art an epoch of transition 
only. We have to adapt it, and architecture in particular, to the 
needs of the time, which may be summed up in the one word: 
utilitarianism: Thé monumental structure, understood in the 
abstract sense of its meaning, is for us, if not absolutely an 
anachronism, -certainly the exception to the rule. These prin- 
ciples must be the guiding stars in the education of our future 
generation of architects.” 


After surveying the great institutions devoted in the various 
countries to the training of architects, the writer makes the 
melancholy statement that in his own country, the cradle of 
modern art, a proper public educational system for the benefit 
of architectural candidates does not exist, every student having 
to look out for himself as best as he can, a situation analogous 
to that which prevailed in this country for the legal profession 
before the establishment of our faculties of law. 


“‘At présent architecture is only offered as a sort of side- 
dish in the engineering-schools or the academies of fine arts, which 
latter confer diplomas for architectural drawing only. Thus, 
ridiculous and incredible as it may seem, Italy has not only no 
special schools for architecture, but the profession of architect, 
properly speaking, does not exist at all. The young graduates 
of both the engineering-school and academies of fine arts are 
devoid of any solid technical or artistical education, and in spite 
of the higl-sounding title of ‘professor’ many of them are being 
burdened with, when entering practical life, almost all doors 
are closed to them.” 


Things have reached that point that the Italian architects 
considered it as a triumph of their cause when, at the occasion 
of the construction of the new Milan railroad terminal, there 
was a special bid for the facade! As a rule the engineers are 
in charge of the entire construction of both private and public 
buildings. A natural consequence of this state-of affairs, 
according to our authority, is ‘‘the average esthetical vulgarity 
of modern Italian architecture.”” He continues: 

**Fortunately, in no country more than in Italy the individual 
often struggles with success against the deficiencies of communal 
and State organizations, against the dead hand of initiative- 
killing bureaucracy. Thus, in spite of all hindrances, we have 
some genial architects among us. We can point to some splendid 
structures. But these noble, sporadic manifestations of our 
artistic genius count for very little when the spirit of decadence 
pervades the rest of the field. 

‘*Nowadays, a genuine architectonic style can not be created 
without a profound study of art by our art-loving youth in the 
very centers of culture, from them to be spread throughout the 
arteries of the nation. As long as we have not our special 
schools of architecture we can not have even the beginning of a 
real national style, as we find it so highly developed in other 
countries. All we can count upon is individual tendencies, 
insignificant imitation of the foreigner. Strange, but it is a fact 
that we have not developed a typical Italian apartment-house, 
school, theater, or hospital. 
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“In brief, architecture, which formerly was the princess among 
the arts, has among us become their humble servant. The 
various fine arts have separated themselves from it, leading their 
own: independent existence; the decorative arts, which flourish 
in other countries, vegetate in ours. How long will it last; what 
energy will it need to repair the evil ?”’ 

The author admits in the further course of his essay that a 
modest beginning has been made recently at the Polytechnic 
Institutes of Milan, Turin, Palermo, and, to a certain extent, of 
Rome. But the average annual output of these schools does 
not exceed fifteen graduates of a very mediocre professional 
training. The new school of architecture at Sienna, altho not 
yet recognized as such officially, and the new courses at the 
Polytechnic and Academy of Fine Arts at Florence also promise 
good results. 





*HUMBUG ” ABOUT SHAKESPEARE 


HE ENGLISH PRESS express amazement here and 

there over the frenzied celebrations in America of the. 

Shakespeare centenary. It is their practise to take 
their- possessions calmly. Stratford as a 


mans] drunken beasts.’ He can find little else in Shakespeare 
to suggest that Shakespeare worried his head any more about 
the Germans than about the inhabitants of the Fiji Islands. 
But he has disinterred from ‘Cymbeline’ the line in which 
Posthumus, in his jealousy of ‘this yellow Jachimo,’ compares 
him in lustfulness to ‘a full-acorned boar, a German one.’ 
Why, Mr. Jones asks, a German one? Why, he demands, 
‘does Shakespeare arrest Posthumus in the very torrent, tem- 
pest, and whirlwind of his jealousy to throw out a glancing 
jibe of his own, and implicitly to call the Germans “lustful 
hogs’’?’ And he goes on, in a sentence that reads like a parody 
of the sort of thing clever men in all countries write in the 
hysteria of war-time: 

“*The phrase very clearly manifests Shakespeare’s own 
personal opinion of Germans, and his feelings toward them. 
For if he used it carefully and with consideration, it shows that 
Shakespeare, in the height and abandonment of one of his 
tremendous speeches, was yet preoccupied with an intense dis- 
like for Germans. And if he used it unwittingly and without 
consideration, it shows that his subconscious mind was stored 
with memories of their unpleasant habits and qualities, and 
that he had an instinctive repulsion for their persons.’”’ 


The weakness of Mr. Jones's reasoning, this writer in The New 
Statesman points out, is that the phrase ‘‘a German one” is an 


emendation supplied by the critic Rowe 





show-place has been mainly kept alive by 
its American visitors. - Doubtless the war- 
preoccupation has interfered with many 
English celebrations ‘that might have 
taken’ place, but while the English are 
not celebrating they are at least arguing. 
A writer in The New Statesman (Lon- 
don) declares that a ‘great’ deal of 
humbug is being written about Shake- 


speare.”’ One journalist is cited as being 


convinced that Shakespeare ‘“‘ would have 


been bitterly opposed to those who believe 


: 
it right or possible that Englishmen should } 
have any relations with Germans after the F 
war.”” Another is sure he would have ; 
been ‘‘violently hostile to the idea of an 
inconclusive peace.’’ One writer views him 
as ‘‘an arch-conscriptionist”’; another as 
an ‘‘arch-conscientious - objector.” Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones, the English play- 


wright, well known in America, has written 





a pamphlet on ‘“‘Shakespeare and Ger- 








to substitute for the meaningless one, ‘‘a 
Jarmen on.”’ So the whole thing is up 
in the air, and certainly there is ‘‘nothing 
to show, or even to hint, that in using 
the image of the German boar in ‘Cym- 
beline’ Shakespeare was thinking, not 
of the German animal, but of the Ger- 
man human bheing.”’ He adds: 


“It is unspeakable folly to read into 
Shakespeare the opinions of a twentieth- 
century leader-writer on the character 
of the Germans as it would be unspeak- 
able folly to read into him opinions on 
the matech-tax, the Daylight Saving Bill, 
or the prose of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. 
Quite obviously, it is Mr. Jones, and not 
Shakespeare, who considers the Germans 
‘drunken beasts’ and ‘lustful hogs.’”’ 
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If Shakespeare had such a dislike for 
Germans, this English critic of Mr. Jones 
thinks it odd he contrived ‘‘to keep al- 
most altogether from mentioning them in 
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many,” which this writer thinks ‘contains 
fewer lines of common sense than any other 
pamphlet that has been written by a clever peorsonsinticcarg 
man since the beginning of the war.”’ If 

a German professor had written one like Mr. Jones’s from 
the opposite point of view, says this writer, ‘‘how we would 
chuckle at the German lack of humor.” Mr. Jones is said to 
have started out to prove that ‘‘Shakespeare had the same 
opinion of the Germans as Mr. Henry Arthur Jones.” The 
pamphlet is said to be ‘written in Ercles’s vein and contains 
enough sound and fury to have made Shakespeare laugh till 
he was fat as Falstaff.” Shakespeare, according to Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones, was a bitter anti-German, as his interpreter goes 
on to show: 


‘‘He quotes mine host of the Garter’s testimony to the fact 
that the Germans are ‘honest men,’ but he gravely adds the 
comment that ‘his experience of Germans does not extend over 
the last ten years.’ He quotes also, as was to be expected, 
Portia’s remarks to Nerissa about the young German Baron, 
whom she liked ‘very vilely in the morning when he is sober, 
and most vilely in the afternoon when he is drunk. When he 
is best he is little worse than a man, and when he is worst 
he is little better than a beast.’ 

““That speech,’ declares Mr. Jones, ‘must be the expres- 
sion of Shakespeare’s own feelings. . . . Without redress, with- 
out qualification, Shakespeare frankly calls them [the Ger- 


TURNING IN HIS GRAVE. 
How the ** Humbugs " affect the departed bard 


whose burial-place hasn't seemed to impress the 
—The Outlaw (New York). 


his plays.”” What a chance he missed, it 
is suggested, in not making Falstaff a 
German— 


‘*One can imagine how he [Mr. Jones] 
would have denounced the Germans if 
the greatest of their poets had madea comic hero and a joy 
forever out of such a drunken old liar, coward, and-fornicator.”’ 


Mr. Jones, we are told, asks the Germans in the midst of their 
tereentenary celebration to “‘watch how cunningly Shakespeare 
has enfolded the story of Germany in the story of Macbeth.” 
We read: 


‘He asks them to remember how good a man Macbeth was, 
to begin with—‘a brave man, “‘full of the milk of human kind- 
ness’’—such a Germany do we seem to remember.’ It is surely 
a remarkable thing that, if even within living memory, the 
Germans were ‘full of the milk of human kmdness,’ Shakespeare 
should, as it were prophetically, have denounced them for being 
the ‘drunken beasts’ and ‘lustful hogs’ they turn out to be 
in 1916. Manifestly, if the Germans have been by the decree 
of Providence loathsome ‘beasts’ and ‘hogs’ right down from the 
time of Shakespeare, their story can not be the story of Macbeth 
the good man gone wrong. One can not have it both ways, 
except in war-time, perhaps, when the greatest patriot is the 
man who uses the greatest number of epithets.” 

Taking the whole collection of recently uttered Shakespeare 
vagaries into account the writer concludes that England finds 
it more amusing to wrangle over him than to read him or go 
to see him in the theater. 
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ARMENIA’S NEED 


HE ARMENIAN EXILES are eating grass in a vain 
effort to postpone the death by starvation that has 
already overtaken thousands. The only alternative to 
death for these unfortunates of the Turkish Empire is the adop- 
tion of the Mohammedan faith. Some, indeed, yield to this 
extremity, but we learn from the New York Evening Post that 


parents, and, nearly dead, were mere skeletons covered over by 
skin. There were women who came into Constantinople whose 
condition I can not deseribe—women who had to become Mos- 
lems in order to save their lives and reach the city. 

‘‘Tf I dared repeat the tales I have heard, sworn to and signed, 
they would make men and women weep and every one would see 
the need of sympathy and help. I wish I had the power to pic- 
ture an Armenian refu- 
gee encampment and 





to tell how an Amer- 

















AMERICA PARTICIPATING IN ARMENIAN FREEDOM. 


The U. 8. flag heid by a Russian officer amid the Allied forces outside the Governor’s house at Trebizond just after 
the capitulation by the Turkish forces. This ancient city on the Black Sea was the seat of Armenian massacres. 


ican missionary hospi- 
tal fed from its back 
door a thousand starv- 
ing persons a day on an 
average of 3 cents a 
person with the $30 a 
day we gave it. 
“There is no use of 
accusing . anybody or 
finding fault with any 
one. What this great 
eountry should do to 
show its appreciation 
of the wonderful bless- 
ings that have been 
showered upon us is for 
each one of us to make 
up his mind to do his 
share. Picture that 
you are personally re- 
sponsible for the star- 
vation of one or two 
persons if you do not 
give funds to save 
them. Twenty - five 
dollars will enable an 
Armenian family to be 
established in com- 











“the fortitude of most of the people under the sufferings which 
they are undergoing is wonderful, and they are not losing their 
Christian faith. The men of the families of many of the exiles 
are still serving in the Turkish Army.’’ Mr. Henry Morgenthau, 
late Ambassador to Turkey, has given out that one of the main 
reasons for his recent resignation was his ‘‘great desire to make 
known to the people of the United States some of the conditions 
in the Turkish Empire, especially as those conditions affect the 
Armenians.”’ In an interview in the New York Times he re- 
ealls his childhood tears over the scenes in ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’ 
and ‘‘Evangeline’’; but all these things, he avers, are nothing 
compared to what went on in Turkey under his own eyes. Most 
of the stories that have reached the United States, he says, are 
founded on facts. He continues: 


“The Armenians were living just as quietly and peacefully as 
possible, in friendship and close contact with their Turkish as- 
sociates, when suddenly they were picked out to be deported. It 
was then that my heart bled for them. I had been given the 
privilege of disp_nsing charity without stint and with full au- 
thority on behalf of the English, Russian, French, and Italian 
nations—even the Servians had sent me money, and Russia and 
Italy permitted me, to help the poor Montenegrins in my charge. 
Suddenly, without available funds, I was confronted with the 
terrific problem of the destitute Armenians. Can you conceive 
how I felt? It was then that I sent-an appeal to the Secretary 
of State for help, and the response came promptly. 

“‘Tf the people of the United States could only see the distress 
as I have seen it. If they could see the gaunt, little figures of 
children, the little orphans brought to Constantinople by friendly 
Turkish officers, the need of prompt aid would be fully realized. 
There were two children I shall never forget who had lost their 


parative comfort. 1 
believe every person would be happier to sacrifice something 
and give $25 for the Armenians.” 


The money so far received has not been sufficient to help 
many people. The Turkish Government at first interfered with 
relief-efforts, but is now showing a change of heart. The present 
as well as the prospective need is immense. Americans may 
think they have been generous until they reflect on the 30 cents 


per capita of our relief-donations: 


“It may be a little indisecreet to say this, but I want to say 
that unless help is given to the suffering Armenians: as well as to 
the destitute Moslems in Turkey, there will be a fearful amount 
of starvation next winter. They have not sufficient seed to 
plant their crops or animals to plow their soil. There is less than 
10 per cent. of the arable land under cultivation. 

“The United States with its 100,000,000 people has con- 
tributed only the insignificant sum of $30,000,000 to all of suf- 
fering humanity abroad. We ought to drop our heads in shame. 
Our 100,000,000 people, who have average wealth of $1,600, have 
not given more than 30 cents apiece. Every one who has not 
contributed ought to be ashamed of himself. These Armenian 
people are exposed to the weather with very seanty clothing and 
nothing to eat, with disease rife among them, and hundreds. are 
dying from starvation. We are the only people to whom they 
can appeal for help to-day, the only people who dare express their 


sympathy by actual giving. The people of other nations are 


afraid and unable to do it. 

‘*We ean raise in this country easily $500,000,000. That is only 
$5 per capita. If we are worth $1,600 each on an average, that 
is less than one-third of 1 per cent. Let the whole world under- 
stand that we are not willing to profit by this war, but we are 
willing to disregard profit and to be a big brother listening to the 
needs of the whole world. 
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‘“We have been hearing of the brotherhood of men. If we are 
all brothers, and We are, have we a right to live on in comfort and 
luxury and allow these people to starve? I do not think we 
have. -I believe that it is our duty, it is our privilege, for each of 
us to assume the guardianship of as many of the Armenian 
people as we can. I do not preclude the other countries. They 
are suffering just as much. I believe the moral force of America 
will be doubled and trebled if the rest of the world under- 
stands that we are ready and willing and anxious to help the 
suffering masses.”’ 

Ambassador Morgenthau is a member of the American Com- 
mittee for Armenian and Syrian Relief, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, of which Cardinal Gibbons, Bishop Greer, of the 
Episcopal Church; Dr. James L. Barton, of the American Board 
of Foreign Missions; Dr. Arthur J. Brown, of the Presbyterian 
Foreign Mission Board; Dr. Frank Mason North, of the Meth- 
odist Foreign Mission Board, and other prominent ministers 
and laymen, Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish, are members. 





PROFESSIONALIZED PHILANTHROPY 


OLUMBIA UNIVERSITY was startled, it is said, by 

the baccalaureate sermon presented to it by the Arch- 

deacon of the Episcopal missionary district of Alaska, 
the Venerable Hudson Stuck, D.D. He took a decided shy at 
what he called ‘‘professionalized philanthropy.” The relief 
granted by this sort of charity may be real and necessary, he 
admitted, but the attitude is such that ‘‘any sort of warm 
human sympathy seems destroyed and the obligation presses 
intolerably upon the sensitive recipient.” The preacher exprest 
his feeling by quoting the familiar couplet: 

* Organized charity, carefully iced, 
In the name of a cautious, statistical Christ." 

The Archdeacon protested that he had no ‘‘objection to being 
cleaned up in reason,” but he felt that if he had to choose he 
‘‘would rather be human and dirty than inhuman and clean.” 
The ‘professional sanitarian and hygienist’’ he finds ‘ 
ceedingly likely to regard people with whom he deals as just so 


‘ex- 


many automatons to be regulated and cleaned up.” Thus: 


‘*Factory-workers are ‘hands,’ mothers are females of the 
species with offspring, young men and maidens are adolescents; 
there is no'Tom, Dick, and Harry; there are merely individuals 
to be cleaned. up. Comfort and convenience and personal 
preference and desire are not to be considered for a moment. 

‘“We see the same thing on the Yukon. Now that Europe 
is closed to the tourists, they are flocking to the North, and I am 
rather glad I shall not be on the river when the boat-loads of 
leisured travelers come down this month to the aretie circle 
to see the midnight sun—which is just like any other sun, and 
it is generally the steamboat captain’s word that makes it the 
midnight sun. I know the professional attitude of many of the 
visitors toward the ‘native people they encounter.’ I can hear 
the fatuous exclamation, ‘Look at all those funny little wooden 
houses!’ as the native village is approached, and as the Indians 
crowd the riyer-bank when the steamboat makes a landing. I 
can see the disgust which spreads over the tourists’ faces as 
they say: ‘Why, they’re dirty!’—and then to us—*‘Why don’t 
you clean them up?’ 

“What do they know, with their tiled bathrooms and electric 
lights and hot and cold water on tap? What do they know of 
tlie exigencies of life within the arctic regions for the greater 
part of every year? -I have little patience with those who can 
not look beneath the superficial dirt and see the essential human- 
ity in any people. . . 

“Sometimes it seems to me that the Yukon River, upon whose 
familiar surface we travel all the winter, betrays us during the 
short hectic interlude of summer, in affording such easy access 
to the bowels of the land. Sometimes it seems almost indecent 
that the nakedness and poverty of the North should be exposed 
to the fastidious eyes -and unintelligent minds of luxurious 
pleasure-seekers. 

‘Now I hold no brief for dirt. I have no objection to every- 
body and everything being cleaned up in reason. But I am 
forid of pointing out to certain young physicians with whom | 


come in contact that all living things are necessarily dirty. An 
artificial flower of wax or porcelain may be perfectly clean, but 
the leaf of a real rose, with its damask bloom and its delicious 
sweetness, is literally swarming with bacteria. A marble bust 
or statue may be rendered surgically sterile, but the antiseptic 
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Who has no “ objection to being cleaned up in reason,"’ but declares 
he ‘‘ would rather be human and dirty than inhuman and clean." 











baby and the prophylactic pup are forever mere figures of 
speech even in the best regulated families. 

“You will recall that the medical nursery-rime referred to 
these two figures of speech: 


I looked upon the rabbit with a loathing undisguised, 
For he wasn't disinfected and he wasn't sterilized. 


“‘And that is exactly the way the Pharisee looked upon the 
publican. I would not push my parallel too far, but I think 
there is a real sense in which it holds good. 

“‘T am one of that small and quite negligible minority, as it 
seems, who prefer to drink from a cup or glass that some one 
else may possibly have drunk from rather than from an exclusive 
and greasy paper-bag. I can not bring myself to regard my 
fellow creatures in general as the vehicles of loathsome diseases 
against which I must exercise eternal vigilance to protect myself. 
I ean not force myself into that attitude; it is too pronouncedly 
professional. I should not myself wish to be regarded in that 
light, as the girl in ‘Our Mutual Friend’ said to the enthusiastic ar- 
ticulator of skeletons when she declined his proposal of marriage; 
and I can not bring myself so to regard the rest of mankind.” 


The cleaning-up process, he is convinced, wherever under- 
taken, ‘‘ will be much more likely to sueceed if it be approached in 
the amateur rather than the professional spirit ’’— 


“Tf it be attacked with the accompaniment of the sympathy 
for lesser undertakings, for ingrained human prejudices, for the 
persistence of human individuality and even human perversity. 

“The lack of sympathy, the lack of a sense of humor—and I 
think no one can really persist in the professional attitude who 
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has ‘a-sense of humor—tle lack of a large compassion for the 
infirmities of others; these lacks cut one off from one’s fellow 
men; set one in another class, detach one; and not planes of 
severance, but points of contact, are necessary if one is to in- 
fluence mankind—points of contact with the unclean as well as 
with the clean; yes, even with the unthankful and the evil. 

“‘T think it is true that whoever goes out to serve his fellow 
men effectually must do so in something of the spirit, if not in 
the name, of the Lord Jesus. And there was nothing professional 
about that spirit; it was the very antithesis of professionalism; 
it was the purest amateurism of benevolence; it was. done 
not merely for the love of the doing but for the love of those 
upon whom it was done, and when his half-trained disciples 
showed upon occasion a tendency to lapse into professionalism 
he rebuked them with the rebuke that they knew not of what 
spirit they were.” 





CAN THE MIKADO SAVE SHINTOISM? 


RECENT APPOINTMENT by the Japanese Emperor 
brings up an interesting question relative to the funda- 
mental tenet of ancient Japanese religion. Can even 

an Imperial edict stem the current of decaying Shintoism? The 
late General Count Togo, it will be remembered, took his own 
life at the moment the nation was mourning over the death of 
the previous Mikado. His two sons had fallen in battle in Man- 
ehuria, and no one was left to carry on. the ancestor-worship 
dictated by the old faith. Togo, moreover, had in his ‘will 
left explicit directions that no “‘adoption”’ of descendants should 
take place. Now, however, the present Emperor has appointed 
Mr. Motosato Mori to a Countship and a succession in the 
family of Togo, in order to prevent the extinction of the 
line and the consequent neglect of the spirits of the departed. 
Togo’s act in declaring the system of adoption ‘unnatural and 
unreasonable”’ is puzzling to Mr. Yone Noguchi, who points 
out the tenacity with which the old General held to the principle 
of nationalism, yet denied the very religious tenet which 
helps to conserve the secular one. ‘“‘He left, perhaps in spite 
of himself, a proof of his disapproval of Shintoism.”” Did he 
deny, asks Mr. Noguchi in The Nation (New York), “the 
Shintoism which rises and falls with the important doctrine of 


ancestor-worship?”’ He goes on: 


“The essence of ancestor-worship should be, of course, in the 
very beauty of the personal communication with the spirits of 
the departed; their protection is transcendentally divine, while 
it keeps, on the other hand, a human actuality. Indeed, an- 
cestor-worship reveals its living power in our belief that the 
worldly aspect of the ancestral spirits, tho invisible, will be 
kept as in their lives. And the spirit of the late undaunted 
fighter of Port Arthur fame lives in our Japanese mind as real as 
yesterday. What will he say, we wonder, when his spirit sees 
an unwelcome successor stepping over his threshold? Surely, 
it is not far from wrong to say that he would not justify any 
person, even the young son of his former master’s family, as a 
successor, when he laughed over and criticized the system of 
‘adoption’ in his life; to respect the belief of the departed and 
to act accordingly would be the true meaning of adherence to 
Shintoism. It seems that the Imperial Japanese House, of course 
with good intention, in appointing a successor to the Nogi family, 
acted rather carelessly; with the late General, who, we might 
say, acted against the Shintoic conception, it also violated the 
true meaning of Shintoism. And we have in this case an evidence 
of the general confusion in the conception of ancestor-worship 
in present Japan. 

‘**As the world knows, the religion of the Imperial Japanese 
House (supposing it has any religion) is Shintoism, or the belief 
in the ‘Way of the Gods,’ and it is true to say that it is, in fact, 


the real personification of that Shintoism, since the first powerful. 


goddess it recognized was the grandmother of the deity Ninigi, 
whose son or grandson in Jimmu was the first human Emperor 
of Japan. Therefore the Imperial House, even of the present 
time, is supposed to be the direct descendant~ of the ancient 
goddess. To pay homage to the gods or to the departed an- 
cestors of the Imperial family is, needless to say, the most 
important precept of Shintoism, which has neither moral code 
nor sacred book like any other religion of the world; the mere 
worshiping of the ancestors for the divine protection is said to 


be sufficient for the innate perfection of Japanese humanity, 
whose wisdom is pleased to obviate the necessity of outward 
props in ritual or thought. 

‘“Whenever the Imperial House happens to keep a festival or 
celebration, as in the recent coronation or Ascension Ceremony, 
it will at once appear with all the revived dignities of Shintoism 
and make us forget, temporarily, the fact that we have been 
embracing in other days some other religion—Christianity or 
Buddhism.- It ‘is both right and wise for the Imperial House 
to remind us that it is the very descendant of the ancient god 
or goddess; certainly this is the strongest. self-protection it 
could find. So long as our Japanese minds do not wholly depart 
from the belief in Shintoism, the Imperial House will be kept 
up, I believe, as the Japanese center of devotion or patriotism. 
But there is unmistakable evidence of agitation in the general 
conception of Shintoism, or ancestoer-worship, in the Japanese 
minds of to-day, and one wonders how the belief in Shintoism, 
simple and archaic, can harmonize with modern education; how 
the conception of ancestor-worship can keep its compactness 
against the changing conditions of our lives in present Japan.” 


The rites of ancestor-worship, Mr. Noguchi notes, are being 
dropt and the conception weakened by the process of modern 
life in taking people away from their places of birth and their 


ancestral homes. Again: 


“The atmosphere of a city, exciting and unpoetically scien- 
tific, does not tend to cherish the somewhat ghostly and shadowy 
sense of ancestor-worship. Of those who move to a foreign 
country—for instance, to America—where there is more stress on 
the living communities than on those of the spirits, it is not 
too much to say that they will be glad to make a fresh start in 
life by forgetting the past ages and departed spirits. A good 
example of this was Viscount Mori, then the Minister of Educa- 
tion, who was stabbed by Nishino on the day of.the proclamation 
of the Constitution in 1889, when the question arose whether 
the Japanese would lose their belief in Shintoism, or ancestor- 
worship, from a long foreign residence. | It is said that Viscount 
Mori, who was extraordinarily ‘free-thinking’ for Japan of that 
time, stept into the old shrine at Isé, where the divine looking- 
glass of the goddess Amatorasu is enshrined,' wearing foreign 
boots, and raised a sacred curtain of thé ‘shrine..with his stick. 
His act cost him his life, which was snatched away by Nishino, 
a fervent Shintoist. : 

“Furthermore, the main families in ‘the old patriarchal 
system are already dying out in preserit Japan, and a branch 
family can not be expected to be so devotional to the thought 


of the ancestors.’ 

Mr. Noguchi appears to think that if ancestor-worship. is 
dying in Japan, even the Imperial House would be powerless to 
revive it. ‘The spiritual insularity which once has been 


broken can not be so easily mended.” 





“WHAT IS A CHURCH ?”—A situation somewhat resembling 
the Scott Nearing case at the University of Pennsylvania has 
been created in an eastern city by differences breaking out be- 
tween the vestry and its rector. One vestryman is credited with 
saying that ‘‘a church should be run just like a grocery store— 
to please the patrons—and as the proportion of ‘sinners’ to 
‘saints’ in the congregation was nine to one, the sermons should 
be such as would not disturb or irritate the majority.’”” The New 
York Tribune thinks that as clergymen and college professors are 
leaders of public opinion, ‘‘a muzzled minister as professor is un- 
thinkable,”’ and states the rector’s side, who held that a church 
was more than a corporation or an institution with members and 
a governing board, to be conducted according to a certain policy. 

‘He believed in preaching without censorship, in discussing 
present-day problems in their relation to religion and religion’s 
relation to them, as well as more abstract theology. The net 
result he described thus: ‘Some one has said that running a 
boys’ school is like sitting on a live voleano. The comparison 
is not inapt. Running a parish . . . with a conscience alive 
to one’s social environment and the social demands. of the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ is quite as interesting and quite as full of 
voleanic foci as any boys’ school. ...... 

“Tt is fortunate, indeed, that the issue of freedom of expres- 
sion of opinion by those who should be so important in forming 
the public’s views arises so seldom.” 
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ANY a mother in every warring 
nation of Europe knows how to 
sympathize with the British mother pic- 


tured in these lines from the London 
Saturday Review. Let the honors go, she 
cries, but ‘“‘bring him safely back to 
me!”’ If Parliament and the Reichstag 


could be filled with the mothers, the war 
would not end to-morrow—it would end 
to-day. Poems like this are real forces 
for peace: 


MY SON 
By ApA TYRRELL 


Here is his little cambric frock 

That I laid by in lavender so sweet, 
And here his tiny shoe and sock 

I made with loving care for his dear feet. 


I fold the frock across my breast, 

And in imagination, ah, my sweet, 
Once more I hush my babe to rest, 

And once again I warm those little feet. 


Where do those strong young feet now stand? 

In flooded trench, half numb to cold or pain, 
Or marching through the desert sand 

To some dread place that they may never gain. 


God guide him and his men to-day, 
Tho death may lurk in any tree or hill, 
His brave young spirit is their stay, 
Trusting in that they'll follow where he will. 


They love him for his tender heart 
When poverty or sorrow asks his aid, 
But he must see each do his part— 
Of cowardice alone he is afraid. 


I ask no honors on the field, 

That other men have won as brave as he— 
I only pray that God may shield 

My. son, and bring him safely back to me! 


These vivid pictures in free rhythm we 
take from the London Nation. The 
terms vers libre and Imagisme have been 
made ridiculous in this country by their 
use to describe all sorts of eccentric and 
incomprehensible writing. Mr. Camp- 
bell’s poems are too effective to be labeled 
vers libre; they are poetry, in spite of the 
absence of rime and regular rhythm. 


THREE NOCTURNES 
By JOsEPH CAMPBELL 
I—The Welcome 


Blessed the Hand 

That set a new moon on the hill for me, 
And hung the night with stars— 

With gay festoons of stars— 
Looped from the angles of the world. 


II—How Still the Night! 


How still the night! 

The air, a fragrance fallen from unseen wings; 

The pine-trunks, stones of some dark and secret 
temple; 

Venus, a lantern burning without flame. 


But my soul is not still. 

The wind blows bitterly; 

The pines groan on their rock-nourished roots; 
The stars are blotted out. 


III—At Darkfall 


Now on shadowy horses 
The kings of darkness 
Ride against the kings of light. 
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Their crowns are hooded, 

Their weapons hidden: 

Only a cloud-diviner would know them. 
They are of the race of Ham and Fomor, 
Of smiths and goatherds— 

Brood of evil. 

From glens come they, 

Out of caves and shee-mounds, 

And the dead hollows of the hills. 

Bind fast about us the Druids’ knot, 
The fence of fire, 

The cloak of concealment. 

They throw reeds of madness in our faces; 
They blind us with wisps 

Of ravens’ feathers. 

Calrai is a fog, and Dis a vapor, 

The road of Leacan 

A stream of smoke. 

The sun is trodden out in the press of battle; 
The wind is a whistling 

Of slings and arrows, 

Darker, darker, darker, darker— 
Dragons’ heads 

Have the kings of darkness. 

Fainter, fainter, fainter, fainter— 
Beetles’ eyes 

Look through their helms. 

No sword is forged in fire of sunrise, 

Or fire of sunset, 

To stand against them. 


This little bit of springtime we find 
in a college paper—The Scholastic, pub- 
lished at Notre Dame University. It is 
an admirable piece of impressionism. 


THE ROADS 
By S. STRAHAN 


The roads were wild with April 
And new with rare delight, 

And there I saw an elm-tree fill 
With blackbirds poised in flight. 


Above that way—’twas after rain, 
The skyey pennons flew, 

While every hoof-print down the lane 
Was brimmed with April blue. 


To a slender lad I turned me 
Beneath those wondrous skies, 

And there the fairest blue did see 
Alight in his young eyes. 


Some of the strongest poetic defenses of 
the German cause that have been written 
in English are the work of Mr. George 
Sylvester Viereck, and several of these 
have appeared in these columns. In Mr. 
Viereck’s new book, ‘‘Songs of Armaged- 
don”’ (Mitchell Kennerley) we find many 
stirring war-poems, and several lyrics in 
whose making the war has had no share. 
The Zeppelin now is a martial craft, but 
it has its peaceful uses, as this enjoyable 
fantasy shows. The last three stanzas are 
especially imaginative and powerful. 


LOVE IN A “ZEPPELIN” 
By GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK 


Below us rolled the earth. We were 
Like clouds above the dust and din. 
We heard Saint Peter's violin, 

For Heaven's gate drew near us there: 
We rode upon the Zeppelin, 

The strong-ribbed dolphin of the air. 


A magic carpet was the plain, 
Men crawled like ants that seemed to doze. 
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A thousand poplars stood in rows, 
Like soldiers marching in a lane. 

Your mouth, the envy of the rose, 
Drank in the sunshine like champagne. 


And then the glass grew bright for us 
With wine. Like happy boy and maid 
We drank to all hearts unafraid 

Who bravely walk the perilous 
Ways of the air to shame the shade 

Of Phaéthon and Icarus. 


Leander for his Love's sake hurled 
Himself into the deep, but I 
More blest than Hero's lover, fly 
Above green meadows dew-bepearled, 
While at my side I clasp on high 
The fairest lady in the world. 


God's lifted finger looms a spire, 
And now the city’s windows gleam 
Our shadow races with the stream 

And still the ship climbs high and higher, 
But not so high as soars my dream, 

But not so swift as my desire. 


My lady laughs. O Cruel One: 
All ships pay toll unto the sea, 
But I can build a craft for thee 

That earth itself shall not outrun, 
And lift on wings of melody 

My heart's desire to the sun. 


All ships pay toll unto the sea, 
Death sounds the last bell of delight ; 
Like the earth earthy, and the night, 
Love's pleasant face at last. shall be: 
But she who shares a poet's flight 
May share his immortality. 


Two sonnets of Prof. George E. Wood- 
berry in The Atlantic for June employ a 
good deal of the oid poetic symbolism, but 
they have also his well-known grace of 
phrase, and the idea is worth looking into: 


SONNETS 


By GEORGE E. WoopBERRY 


I 


Why, Love, beneath the fields of asphodel 
Where youth lies buried, goest thou wandering, 
And like a rainbow droops thy irised wing 

Above the dead on whom sweet passion fell? 

There thy eternal incarnations dwell; 

There bends Narcissus o'er the beauteous spring ; 
There to the lovely soil doth Hyacinth cling. 
Ay me! when young, I breathed the 42gean spell. 


Once voyaged I—Europe, Asia on each hand— 
To the inaccessible, dim, holy main; 

Beautiful Ida wooed me, misty, grand; 
Scamander shouted music in my brain; 

And in the darkness, in the Trojan land, 
I heard my horses champing golden grain. 


II 
O ecstasy of the remembering heart 
That makes of all time but one stretchéd day, 
And brings us forward on life’s glorious way 
An hour or two before we shall depart! 
And thus the whole world melts to timeless art, 
And we in the eternal moment stay; 
That is accomplishéd for which men pray 
And blunted is the ever-fatal dart. 


Among the flowering ruins of old time 
I played with beauty’s fragments; Death and 
Hope 
Upon the dizzy stone beheld me climb 
And in the acanthus-mantled marble grope; 
I only heard the dawn Memnonian chime 
"Mid the wild grasses and wild heliotrope 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


“K. OF K.” A MAN OF ICE AND IRON 


HE death of Earl Kitchener in the 

sinking of the cruiser Hampshire 
removes the most enigmatic figure in the 
British Government. He was called a cold 
and silent man, yet he covered all England 
with flaming poster-appeals for recruits 
and raised a volunteer army of 5,000,000 
men, for the first time in history, in a 
eampaign that would make a circus-man- 
Whether his 
loss is irreparable is still an open question 
in England; 
criticism was hushed by his tragic end 
off the Orkney Islands just as he was 
starting on a trip to Russia. The hero of 
Khartum was, as a pithy newspaper-saying 
put it, a man of ice and iron. He warmed 
to no one, he had very few close acquain- 
tanées, and probably no intimates. He was 
well known as an opponent to marriage 
in the Army. The New York Times says 
of him, in telling of his appointment as 
Sirdar in Egypt: 


When Lord Kitchener was appointed 
Sirdar of the Egyptian Ariny in 1892 
to sueceed Lord Grenfell he held the 
rank of Major in the Royal Engineers 
and was very little known to the general 
public. To scientists he had become 
known through his explorations in Pales- 
tine and Cyprus, and to the War Office 
and the Egyptian Government as _ the 
untiring, competent officer who had done 
such good work in the Red Sea littoral 
and the Sudan. 

One of the first things that Kitchener 
did on becoming Sirdar was to send all 
the married officers who had been lent 
by the British War Office to the Egyptian 
Army back to their regiments. He took 
the ground that a soldier married was a 
soldier spoiled, and he would not be 
bothered with women coming to him in 
tears every time he ordered an officer to 
proceed to the lines of communication 
on the Sudan frontier. He never had a 
married officer on his staff. It was his rule, 
Kitchener explained, and he would make 
no exceptions. 

The new Sirdar’s great height won for 
him the admiration of the Arabs of the 
desert, who are tall as a race. His knowl- 
edge of their language was perfect. 

At various intervals in his career in 
the Orient Kitchener would frequently 
disguise himself in a flowing burnoose and 
turban to enter the bazaars and get the 
news of the movements of the Mahdi’s 
troops. It was on one of these expeditions 
at a place called Assiut on the Nile that he 
received news of a fight at the wells of 
Ambigol, near Wadi Halfa, in which several 
English officers were killed, before the report 
had been received by telegraph at the 
War Office in Cairo. Kitchener always 
believed that the Arabs had some kind of 
system of communicating news across the 
desert akin to wireless telegraphy. 

The Dongola expedition of 1896 proved 
the fighting value of the new Egyptian 
force organized by the Sirdar, and was the 
beginning of the movement that was to 
eulminate in the reconquest of the Sudan. 
Kitchener, when he began the organization 





ager seem like an amateur. 


an ineipient campaign of 





of this army, which was to win such glory 
at Omdurman and Khartum, found it a 
motley and discontented horde of underfed 
and underpaid natives. It was an army 
described at that time as being ‘‘ without 
stomach, heart, or backbone,” and Kitch- 
ener’s task was to bring it up to date, one 
of the many “impossible” things that the 
Sirdar did in record-breaking time. 

While he was reorganizing the Egyp- 
tian force Kitchener decided that he needed 
a certain type of gun, and he wired the 
War Office in London to send him the 
number necessary for the accomplishment 
of the purposes he had in mind. The War 
Office replied by suggesting another kind 


of gun. Kitchener repeated his original 
message. The War Office replied that the 


guns considered best by the War Office 
were on the way, whereupon Kitchener 
sent this message to his chiefs in London: 
“T ean throw stones at the dervishes 
myself.”” He.got the kind of guns he 
wanted, and shortly thereafter the south- 
ward march for the reconquest of the 
Sudan was under way. 

It was the late G. W. Steevens, the war- 
correspondent of the London Daily Mail 
at the siege of Khartum, who depicted 
Kitchener as ‘‘The Man Who Has Made 
Himself a Machine.” 

To those who knew him intimately the 
great military leader was very human 
and could tell some very humorous stories. 
He took a great interest in the welfare 
of the fellaheen in Egypt, and was untiring 
in his efforts to see that they had justice 
dealt out to them by the Government. This 
did not please the Pashas. His fame in 
this direction spread into the small villages 
back from the Nile and caused an aged 
sheik, Mohammed Abou Lio, to travel 200 
miles to Cairo because his aged white 
mare, Ayesha, had been stolen by the 
servant of the bey who owned an estate 
near by the village. The Egyptian soldier 
on duty at the War Office in Cairo tried 
to shoo the old sheik away by promising 
that he should see the Sirdar in the morning, 
but that would not do. The sheik made 
such a noise with his lamentations and 
attracted such a crowd outside the building 
that Kitchener looked out of the window 
to see what it was all about. When he was 
informed of the loss of the faithful Ayesha 
the Sirdar ordered a telegram to be sent to 
the Egyptian officer commanding the dis- 
trict where the sheik Mohammed resided 
to find the missing white mare, and restore 
the animal to its owner, which was done. 


A number of interesting stories of 
Kitchener when in South Africa illustrate 
perfectly the methods by which he regu- 
lated the army life, and why he was a 
The Times tells us: 


Some officers were in the habit of run- 
ning down to Cape Town and spending a 
few days at the Mount Nelson Hotel, so 
““K” thought it was time the practise was 
stopt. Unannounced he arrived at Cape 
Town on his private train at six o’clock one 
morning and went to the hotel. He ordered 
the night clerk on duty to give him the list 
of guests and then visited the various 
rooms to give them a surprize. When one 
captain called out on hearing the rap at 
the door, ‘‘Is that the iced rum and lime- 
juice?” the Chief replied: ‘‘No, it’s only 
old ‘K,’ who wants to speak to you.” 
The officer jumped out thinking it was a 
joke, but found out his mistake when he 
opened the door. 


suceess as a leader. 
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to the physician 


Franco-American 
Broths 


stimulate the 


flow of 
gastric juices 


By reason of the meat 
extractives or bases, with 
which Franco-American 
Invalid Broths are richly 
supplied, they tend to in- 
duce the flow of that 
‘““psychic” or ‘‘appetite 
juice”’ so important in the 
work of digestion. 


Franco - 
American 


Broths 


for invalids 
and (hildren 


Experimentation has like- 
wise established the fact that 
meat broths excite a direct 
secretion of digestive juices 
greater even than thatcaused 
by water. Both in mental 
and directstimulation,there- 
fore, meat broths are found 
to be of great value. Franco- 
American Invalid Broths 
present to the physician and 
mother meat broths of reg- 
ular, known strength, made 
‘under ideal sanitary condi- 
tions, and so convenient as 
to be ready to serve at a 
moment’s notice. 
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**K”’ had only one order for the pleasure- 
loving officers. ‘‘A train leaves for the 
lines of communication at eleven o’clock 
and a transport sails for home at four this 
afternoon. You have your choice,” he said. 

He had a way of hurrying up things that 
was quite unpleasant for officers accus- 
tomed to taking their time. A Colonel of 
Engineers told Lord Roberts, when Kitch- 
ener was his Chief of Staff, that it would 
take three weeks to build a bridge over the 
Moda River. After he had left the tent 
*“*K” went after him and said: ‘‘ Colonel, if 
that bridge is not finished in seven days we 
shall have to send you home.”’ It was done. 

On another occasion he had to make a 
perilous trip by train through the Boer 
country, and a young Engineer officer 
volunteered to drive the engine. When 
the train arrived safely at its destination 
the young officer said to ‘‘K’’: ‘‘ We weren’t 
very long, sir, were we?” To which the 
Chief replied, ‘‘ You'll have to be quicker 
going back.” 


Two characteristic tales are told of the 
days when he was at the head of affairs 
in India. There is no small touch of 
humor in the account The Times gives of 
his reception to the Ameer of Afghanistan 
several years ago, as we read: 


When the durbar was held at Agra in 
February, 1907, in honor of the Ameer of 
Afghanistan the bandmasters were in- 
structed to play the Afghan national 
anthem on the arrival of the great poten- 
tate. No one had ever heard of such a 
tune, and finally the Commander-in-Chief 
was appealed to for instructions. 

“Tt does not matter two straws,” “K’”’ 
replied, ‘‘what is played, as he does not 
know a note of music. Play two or three 
bars of something heavy, pompous, and 
slow, and let it go at that.” 

The bandmasters finally decided upon 
a march from one of the older German 
operas, very iivile known by the general 
>avuc. This was playe2 with such success 
that the newspapers at Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras, and other cities visited by the 
Ameer printed a column about the “‘ weirdly 
beautiful Oriental strains of the Afghan 
national anthem,” and it has been used 
ever since at all royal functions in Kabul. 

At the bazaar arranged by Lady Minto 
in Caleutta for widows and orphans of the 
soldiers some kind-hearted native sent in 
an aged elephant and a one-eyed camel, 
which were to be raffled for at 1 rupee 
(about 33 cents) a chance. Lord Kitchener 
took several tickets and won the camel, 
which was delivered at his marble palace 
at Fort William next morning. The native 
attendant who led the camel to the house 
just asked one of the servants if the 
‘‘Burra Sahib” lived there, and upon being 
answered in the affirmative he tied the 
relic of the desert to a marble pillar and 
walked away. When the Commander-in- 
Chief discovered what he had won he 
bestowed it upon his native butler, who 
declined the gift with great humbleness of 
heart, and suggested that it should go to 
the head groom. The groom declined to 
have the camel, and every servant of the 
household did the same, down to the 
water-carrier, who led the disreputable 
animal away and sold it to the leader of a 
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Changing to Concrete 


Many owners of steel and brick buildings 
are erecting their additions in concrete— 
strong proof that concrete is better for 
factory construction. Notable recent 
examples are Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, 
Durham-Duplex Razor Company, whose 
old plants were destroyed by fire and 
rebuilt entirely in concrete. These 
concerns changed to concrete because it 
is fireproof, permanent, is quickly con- 
structed, gives lowest insurance rates, and 
is cheapest to maintain. 


Information for Business Men 


Ask your architect about concrete. Send for our 
book “Reinforced Concrete for Factory Construc- 
tion,” which shows numerous reinforced concrete 
buildings, costs, how long to complete, etc. Free 
to executives upon request—use coupon below. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
30 Broad St., New York Corn Exchange Bank Bldg., Chicago 
Philadelphia Boston St.Louis Minneapolis Des Moines Dayton 
Members of the Portland Cement Association 
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When Lord Kitchener arrived at the Send to name and address below book on Industrial Buildings. I am interested in those checked: 
Grand Central Station in New York Loft Warehouse Factory Cold Storage Stable Business Garage Terminal 
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asked one day, ‘‘How does Lord Kitchener 

spend his time?”’ 
‘*He works.” 
“But I mean 


India he was met by two solid lines of 
camera men, who had their machines 
focused on him as he walked along the 
platform from the train. 

“Gracious me!” he exclaimed to a | himself?” 
friend at his side, ‘‘what on earth are ““By more work.” 
these men here for?”’ **Has he no recreations?’”’ 

“They are photographers and moving- “Yes, two. Still more work and seeing 
picture men looking for you,”’ his friend | that everybody around him works.” 
replied. It was a hard-worked staff, the staff 

““Oh, save me!” exclaimed Lord Kitch- | that served under ‘‘K.,’’ and it isn’t often 
ener as the cameras clicked, and he tried | that its members had time for a good, 
to dive under a train. hearty chuckle. But once in a long time 

When he reached the Plaza Hotel and | the War Office ‘“‘slipt one over’? on Lord 
was taken to his suite of rooms the tele- | Kitchener by sending the son of an earl 
phone started ringing furiously. or a duke or some other high personage 

The General answered a few calls and | to serve as an addition to his staff. Such 
talked with several women reporters who | men, unless they had proved themselves 
were anxious to obtain interviews. One | first, never got there, if Kitchener heard 
woman, who said she was a spiritualist, | anything about it beforehand. One young 
asked for a lock of his hair. That was too | officer arrived and reported. The inter- 


how does he amuse 








The Powder 
that Shortens 
the Shave 
























MOISTEN the face, 
sprinkle a little pow- 
der on the wet brush, 








and lather. No waste much. He took the receiver from the | view was short and—to him—painful. The 
time or motion with hook, plugged the bell with cotton-wool, | conversation was something like this: 
and told his friends that the telephones KircHENER—Do you know when the 


next steamer sails for England? 
Youna Orricer—I haven't 
up, sir. 

KitcHENER—You look it 
on that steamer. 

Young officer gasps. 

KitcHENER—Good-day, sir. 

Youne Orricer—But I- 

KircHENER—I said Good-day, sir. 

On one oceasion, a sick man had been 
sent out on duty by the camp physician, 
who declared him to be malingering. 
Kitchener found the man complaining, 
and called in two other physicians. They 
reported the soldier suffering from typhoid 
fever. Kitchener called in the surgeon who 
had wrongly diagnosed the case. 

“Take this man to the hospital,’ he 
ordered, ‘‘and yourself to England.” 

An American newspaper-correspondent 


in New York were too familiar for him. 
looked it 


COLGATE 'S The New York Evening Post tells a sheaf 
POWDER esi of Earl Kitchener, in 


illustration that, as it states, tho he was of 


anecdotes about up—you sail 


Trade Mark 


lrish birth, he had about as much sense of 
It adds: 


The plentiful, soothing | ~ 
lather rises quickly un- PS 
der the brush, softening 
the beard as itis worked 
up. No mussy “rubbing 
in” with the fingers is 
necessary. Colgate’s 
gives a bland soothing 
shave—nosmartorburn. 
Do not ill-treat your 
face or handicap your 
razor by using an in- 
ferior lather. 


humor as a sphinx. 


But many are the stories told about him 
in which he usually scored with some 
remark as grim and as heavy as himself. 
One of the most recent relates to the cap- 
tain of a Home-Defense company, who had 
dug some trenches and drilled his men 
after the German bombardment of Whitby 
and Searborough. Kitchener happened 
to be in the neighborhood and the captain 
suecee ‘ed in getting him to inspect his 
“fortifications” and look over his men. 
At last, the inspection over, the captain 
turned to K. of K. and inquired: had an interview with Kitchener before 

‘Should the Germans come, what uni- | the battle of Omdurman. 
forms should we wear, sir?” **T had a eable-message from my paper,” 

“The | he said, relating the experience, ‘‘the night 
said | before the battle instructing me to get 
an interview with Kitchener, ask him for 
his plan of attack on the Mahdi’s forces, 
and rush it through. It was some dis- 
tance from our position in the rear to 


Seri ares 


Sold everywhere 
or a trial size sent 
for 4c in stamps. 


COLGATE & Co. 


Dept. Y 
199 Fuiron St., New York 





The War Secretary’s eyes snapt. 
ones you want to be buried in,” he 
as he turned away. 

But it is of Kitchener in South Africa 
that most of the anecdotes tell. 

When Capt. Fred Jones returned to St. 











Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
luxurious, lasting, refined. 
A new size at 10c a cake. 

















John, N. B., from the Boer War he was 
asked by his friends if he had seen Lord 
Kitchener. He replied that he had, but 
that their chat was somewhat brief. 

“Tt was like this,” said the Captain to 
an admiring group of friends. ‘I had 
received my marching-orders from home, 
and did not wish to leave until I had seen 
the Commander-in-Chief, of whom I had 
heard so much. I asked a horse-gunner 
if he eould direct me to ‘K.’s’ tent, and 
he told me where to go. 

“*T followed the instructions and, looking 
through an opening in the canvas, I saw a 
tall man, who badly needed a shave, sitting at 
asmall table, smoking a short clay pipe and 
writing dispatches. He wore riding-boots, 
khaki breeches, and a gray flannel shirt. 

“‘T went back to the horse-gunner and 
accused him of jesting, as I felt sure that 
the man I had seen could not be Lord 
Kitchener. H-= swore that it was, however, 
and I went back to the tent and walked in. 
When the tall man looked up from his 
writing, I said: ‘Lord Kitchener, I pre- 
sume?’ He replied tersely: ‘Yes. Who 
are you?’ I answered, ‘I am Capt. Fred 
Jones, of the Canadian Militia.’ He said: 
‘Well, get out of here,’ and I came away.” 

An officer who had campaigned in Egypt 
and South Africa with the General was 








headquarters, and the only animal I could 
get to ride across the streteh of sand was 
a donkey so small that I had almost to 
carry it part of the journey. 

‘Riding between high sand-banks, the 
animal suddenly doubled up and went 
down on his knees, throwing me over his 
head. Before I could get up, I heard a 
voice exclaim, ‘What the devil’s this?’ 
Sure enough, it was Kitchener himself, and 
I got my interview with him on the spot. 
He said: ‘Get out of the d—d road!’”’ 


Of the that entitled 
Kitchener to a place in history, the most 


several things 
notable is that he succeeded in organizing 
the largest volunteer army the world has 
ever seen, in the greatest war of all times. 
As the New York Telegram puts it: 


Within a year from the sudden begin- 
ning of the European War in August, 1914, 
the ranks of British fighting men were 
quadrupled by an increase from less than 
one million to almost four million. 

All other great Powers that entered the 
war had huge standing armies and com- 
pulsory military service. Great Britain 
alone faced the issue with confidence that 
its people would readily respond to the eall 
of King and country without compulsion, 
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and the precipitous developments that led 
to the war found both the people and the 
Government unanimous in the verdict that 
Kitchener of Khartum was the man to 
lead in the recruiting and organization of 
the necessary army. 

It was not a sentimental clamor, for 
tho Earl Kitchener was a proved hero 
of many campaigns, his personality was 
as impenetrable as hardened steel, and 
he was not a hero that could be loved. 
Even the War Office had no pronounced 
liking for him, but on all sides there was 
profound respect for his military  effi- 
ciency and for all he had done to extend 
the domains of the British Empire. 

By mere luck Earl Kitchener happened 
to be in England when the European War 
began. He had just returned home from 
service as British agent in Egypt, had ac- 
cepted an earldom from King George, and 
was being talked of as Viceroy of India. 
Within a few hours after England’s decla- 
ration of war he was appointed Secretary of 
State for War, and immediately took full 
charge at the War Office, where he worked 
day and night to overcome the handicap 
which the Central Powers had over England 
in the matter of fighting strength. 

He grimly told the British people they 
had a bigger war on their hands than they 
realized, and one that might last longer 
than they expected, but it was to be faced 
with entire confidence, and he, unsmiling, 
almost like a dehumanized machine, set 
about to make things hum. He had searcely 
moved into Whitehall Street when he made 
numerous changes in the personnel of the 
War Office, which was said to be honey- 
combed with social and political favoritism. 
' After dispatching a few hundred thou- 
sand regulars to France and Belgium to 
help check the onrushing Germans, the 
War Secretary began recruiting and organ- 
izing his army of millions. The British 
Isles were covered with signs and posters 
urging young men to join the colors. Earl 
Kitchener went through the country super- 
intending the drilling of the Army. From 
time to time were reports indicating his 
failure to get the number of men he 
wanted, but within a year after the war 
opened the Premier, Mr. Asquith, officially 
announced in Parliament that about 
3,000,000 men had enlisted in the United 
Kingdom alone, and almost another million 
in the overseas dominions. 

For the sake of the younger generation 
who could not remember the great cam- 
paign of the Sudan, which made Kitchener 
world-famous as ‘‘of Khartum” and as 
the avenger of Gordon, the following 
account of events is given by the New 
York Tribune: 

Gordon had gone to Khartum on the 
back of a camel; Wolseley had sought 
to take his men there ir Canadian river- 
boats; but Kitchener was quick to per- 
ceive that the only way to get to the 
capital of the Sudan was on the back of 
‘*Puffing Billy.”” Steam, he saw, was the 
only possible means of enabling him to rise 
superior to the immense impediments 
of the desert which had defied the most 
persistent efforts of all previous invaders 
—steam and military science of the most 
advanced kind. 

Like the professional engineer that he 
was, his method of attack on the strong- 
hold of Mahdism was by zigzag. and 
parallel, and he may be said to have 
literally sa~--+ his way up the Valley of 
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Summer’s Best 


Roses and Berries 
and Puffed Grains 


The three belong together. 

The berry dish becomes doubly delicious when these bubbles of grain are 
included. 

And a flower-decked table is twice as attractive when it carries Puffed 


Wheat or Rice. 
These the Supreme. Foods 


These bubbles of grain are the daintiest foods that breakfast ever knew. 

All users, we think, concede that. 

They -complete foods—unrobbed of one valuable 
atom. 

They are the only cereals with every food cell exploded. 
made by Prof. Anderson's process, so that every granule feeds. 


are whole-grain foods- 
The only foods 


So these stand supreme among ready-cooked cereals, as scientific foods and 
as dainties. Folks who like good foods, and folks who want right foods, find 
their ideals in these puffed grains. 


Puffed Wheat &< 12c 
Puffed Rice = 15c 


Corn Puffs— Bubbles of Corn Hearts— 15c 


A Sunset Dish 

















These are all-day foods—these Puffed 
Grains—not mere breakfast greetings. 





Thousands of business men eat them 
for Juncheon—for their whole-grain 
nutrition without tax to the stomach. 
And millions of dishes—in bowls of milk 
—are served for the same reasons at 
bedtime. 

The grains are crisp, airy bubbles,'four 
The flavor is fascinating. The substance is clear 
Do you know anything else so suitable for use in a dairy dish? 


times as porous as bread. 


nutrition. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
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The only important influence that 
the reputation borne by Oldsmobile 
should exercise upon your selection 
of a motor car should come from a 
realization that reputation is inevi- 
tably based upon character and past 


performance. 
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Engineering and manufacturing skill 
show at their best in the Oldsmobile 
8-cylinder motor, which produces a 
mighty power-flow, so dexterously 
distributed that from a snail’s pace up 
to locomotive speed it responds 
smoothly and instantly to control. It 
properly combines lightness, com- 
pactness and power. And it is eco- 
nomical, as attested by the 12 to 14 
miles it extracts from each gallon of ae 
gasoline. ; 

Luxury and comfort are completely 
realized in the roomy riding quarters 
and wide, deeply upholstered seats. 
The body design and workmanship 
of finish and appointment are 


uncommonly fine when judged even 
by the highest standards. _@®) 
F The Oldsmobile Light Eight, 5-passenger— 


$1195 f.o0. b. Lansing. Roadster $1195. Write for 
our new booklet “The Light Eight De Luxe.” 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


Exteblished 1880 LANSING MICHIGAN Incorporated 1890 
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the Nile from Cairo, or, at least, from 
Korosko to Khartum. He struck his first 
parallel at Firket, his second at Dongola, 
and his third at the Athara—taking about 
a year to advance from one position to 
another. Then, collecting all his strength 
and starting up out of his advanced 
trenches, he made a final dash for the 
strongholds of Mahdism, only to be en- 
countered by all the armed strength of the 
Khalifa, which had suddenly made its 
appearance on the glacis of that fortress 
at Omdurman. 

How the battle of Qrmdurman was 
fought and won is stiil remembered by 
all; and perhaps it is safe to say that no 
prouder or moré pathetic moment was ever 
experienced by any man than by Kitchener 
when at last he stood on the steps of the 
ruined palace where Gordon had sealed his 
devotion to his country with his blood- 
stood there surrounded by representatives of 
all the units of his avenging host—British, 
Egyptians, and Sudanese—and gave the 
order for the hoisting of the Union Jack and 
the Khedive’s flag on the ruined wall. 

Little wonder that, on his return to 
England, this foremost fighting man 
and empire-maker was received with an 
immense outburst of popular enthusiasm 
and heaped with every kind of honor; 
that he was banqueted in the City and 
lauded equally by the chiefs of both 
political parties, by Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Rosebery, that he was made a peer 
and a lieutenant-general, and Governor- 
General of the Sudan, and presented 
with a grant of £25,000 for his own private 
use apart from the £100,000 and more 
which the public readily subscribed at his 
suggestion for the purpose of founding 
a Gordon Memorial College at Khartum, 
to which the railway would also be soon 
extended. Never had any campaign of 
such duration and magnitude been con- 
ducted so cheaply. It had cost less than 
two and a half millions, including - 760 
miles of railway, which remained a very 
valuable asset. 


GLIMPSES OF THE JUTLAND NAVAL 
BATTLE 


li is usually the innocent bystander who 
gets the worst of any conflict, but in 
the case of the great sea-fight between the 
British and German fleets off the coast of 
Jutland it was the innocent bystander 
who was. the cause of it. all’ The by- 
stander, in this instance, was a little tramp 
steamer, plying in the North Sea, from 
port to port, sailing under the Danish flag 
and bearing the peaceful name Fjord. 
When history comes to be written the 
story of the.great battle will be incomplete 
without a mention of the Fjord. Accord- 
ing to a New York World dispatch, it was 
while halting the Fjord that the Ger- 
mans were discovered by the British. We 
are told: 

The Danish steamer while in the North 
Sea yesterday afternoon, about four o’clock, 
was stopt just off the northwest coast of 
Jutland by a German torpedo-boat, whose 
chief came on board to examine her papers. 

While this was proceeding, four British 
destroyers were observed on the horizon, 
coming toward the German. The Ger- 
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man chief and his men hurried off to their 
torpedo-boat and left at full speed. 

The Fjord did the same. 
minutes the British began firing at the 
German vessel, and kept up the chase for a 
while. Later the Fjord passed four Ger- 
man cruisers, and thirty torpedo- boats 
passed by firing and steering at full speed 
in the direction-of the battle-field. The 
Fjord heard the cannonade for over four 
hours while going east around the Skaw. 


A dispatch -from Copenhagen continues 
the story: 


While the British made ready for a. 


running fight, the Germans: opened fire. 
Several hundred shells splashed around the 
torpedo-boats, but no hits were made. 

The British, putting a screen of smoke 
between themselves and the Teutons, fled 
toward the west. The German squadron 
pursued the British vessels. 

They steamed off beyond the horizon. 
Then firing was heard. 


of Hanstholm. 

Shortly after the German squadron 
dashed by two Zeppelins were sighted fly- 
ing rapidly to the westward. They were 
going to the aid of the fleet. 

For four hours after the first heavy 
firing began the battle raged. Finally the 
sea was quiet again about nine o’clock 
at night. 


The remnants of the crew of the German 
cruiser Frauenlob, picked up in the open 
sea’and brought to London, reported that 
their went to the bottom ten 
minutes after she was struck. Nothing 
was known of the remainder of the crew of 
350. One of the survivors said that he 
believed that and 
numbering only cight men in all, were the 
tc'1 how the 


vessel 


he his companions, 
only ones to escape, and |] 
fighting had lasted from about six in the 
evening until one in the morning. The 
British, he said, out- 
numbered by the Germans, who had their 
latest dreadnoughts in action, until the ar- 
rival of the British Grand Fleet, when the 
Teutons had to make a running fight of it. 
Furthermore, we read in a detailed Dutch 


were hopelessly 


dispatch: 


Three officers, three petty officers, and 
twelve sailors of the crew of the new small 
German cruiser Elbing, which was lost in 
the Jutland battle, have been landed. 

One officer said the Elbing sank after she 
was rammed by another German vessel, 
which rescued the remainder of her crew. 
Another maintained that the Elbing was 
blown up by the heavy firing of her own 
guns. One of the Elbing’s boats, contain- 
ing some of her crew, and some British 
officers who were picked up by the trawler 
Bertha, are being brought here. 

The loss of the Elbing is not mentioned 
in either the British or German official 
accounts of the battle, but the British 
Admiralty - statement says that a “‘light 
German cruiser’? was sunk. 

On the other hand, this story of the 
sinking of the Elbing was procured from 
Dutch crews, German sailors, and the Dutch 
military commander of Ymuiden, who spoke 
to three of the German cruiser’s officers: 

“The Elbing was a new and fast cruiser 


Within a few 


The scene of the’ 
first clash is given as about 120 miles west 
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It is quickly attached to any motor car and 
enables you to camp anywhere. Set up in seven 
minutes and gives a fully equipped sleeping and 
living tent. Saves hotel bills—garage expenses, 
etc.—pays for itself in one season—and increases 
the pleasure of touring. 


A comfortable sleeping tent with two storm- 
proof -windows giving ample ventilation—mos- 
quito-proof—two large double beds—high anddry 
—with real sagless springs, comfortable, heavy 
mattresses, pillows and , bedding—dining table, 
two-burner gasoline stove — icebox, cooking 
outfit, dishes and cutlery. Equipped with a 
dust-proof food compartment. It is water-proof, 
wind-proof and insect-proof. There is plenty of 
room in the Trailer for extra baggage — suit 


Dealers {053* 
AUTO-KAMP EQUIPMENT CO., 


Write for 


101 Sheridan Ave., 


TRAILER 


For a Day’s Outing or Long Tour 


cases, hammock, folding camp chairs, etc., so 
that you can be just as comfortable in camp as 
at home. Curtain divides tent into two com- 
partments, if desired. Row Boat can be carried 
on top of Trailer for fishing and hunting trips. 


The Auto-Kamp Trailer folds compactly like 
a Pullman berth and has a water-proof cover 
that keeps everything dry even in the hardest 
storm. It attaches by universal socket joints 
—adjustable for any car. No trouble—it’s 
just as easy to drive with the Trailer as with- 
out it. It follows behind your car at any speed 
or over any kind of roads—and tracks perfectly 
around turns and corners. Camp equipment 
can be removed in a few minutes, giving a com- 
mercial trailer of 1,500 pounds capacity —44 x 72 
inch body with spring end gate. 


Price $175—Write To-day for Catalog 


Take an Auto-Kamp Trailerjwith you—make your outings delightful camping trips. 
The agency for Auto-Kamp Trailers offers a big oppor- 
Agency Proposition, 


terms, etc 
Saginaw, Michigan 
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The Big Mileage Combination 
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Pure Rubber 


is resilient. But 
it has neither 
toughness nor 
durability until 
after it is care- 
fully com- 
pounded and 
skillfully vul- 
canized. 


The Miller 
Method cures 
thoroughly 
without cook- 
ing the life out 
of the carefully 
selected rubber. 
This process re‘ains 
all of the native re- 
siliency of the rub- 
ber, and by proper 
tempering and 
compounding, adds 
road-wearing 
toughness and 
mileage endurance. 


In addition, this 
scientific process 
welds the cotton 
and rubber into one 
cohesive, mile- 
producing unit. 
That is why Miller 
Tire users say, 
‘“‘They’re brimful 
of Mile Muscle and 


Out-mile all, 


others.’’ 
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COTTON FABRIC: Full 
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» PURE RUBBER: Tough 
Y and Resilient 
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Cotton Fabric 


the backbone of 
Miller Tires, is 
full of life and 
vitality because 
of the natural 
vegetable wax 
and oil that per- 
meates every 


fibre. 


Heat is required 
to vulcanize a 
tire, and live 
steam is used. Too 
much heat carbon- 
izes nature’s life-giv- 
ing lubricants, and 
leaves a fabric that 
is deadened, brittle 
and worthless. 

All Miller Tires are 
cured by the exclu- 
sive Miller Method. 
This process does 
not carbonize but 
retains the natural 








life-giving wax and 
oil in the cotton 











fabric. That iswhy 


Miller Tires come 
from the Vulcanizing 
pits full of lusty vigor, 
and rugged endurance. 
Get Miller Tires from 
your dealer today. If he 
hasn’t your size, or 
doesn’t carry Miller 

—lires, write us. Specify 
V.iller Tires for your 
new car. 


The Miller Rubber Co. 
Akron, U.S.A. * 
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of about 4,000 or 5,000 tons and carried 
a crew of 450. The British gun-fire caused 
such destruction on the ship that Captain 
Madling, who was among the three officers 
saved, decided to have the valves opened 
and to allow the vessel to sink. 

“ Before the Elbing went down the bulk of 
the crew was taken over by a German 
torpedo-boat, but doubt may be exprest 
as to whether the sailors arrived safely 
at Wilhelmshaven. Twenty-one men re- 
mained on board until the vessel foundered, 
when they left in a life-boat. Later they 
were picked up by a Dutch trawler. 

““Members of the Dutch crew said that 
when the Elbing sank the sea was covered 
with driftwood and bodies were floating 
around. Some of the sailors saw a German 
war-ship in a sinking condition, while others 
noticed war-ships blazing.”’ 

The captain of a Dutch steamship who 
saw the North Sea battle said: 

‘*Tt was an unforgetable and awful sight. 
It seemed like an earthquake in mid-sea. 
Both the British and Germans fought with 
the utmost gallantry, and it was heart- 
rending to see those young men drowning. 

“T saw ships going down under the 
terrible fire, and their heroic crews, some 
waving flags and some singing national 
anthems, disappearing in the deep.” 

A member of the crew of the Dutch gun- 
boat Vidar in an interview said that on 
Wednesday evening he saw the Zeppelin 
L-24 overhead, flying low and traveling in 
a northeasterly direction. 

Later he saw the wreck of what seemed 
to be a German cruiser, eighty miles south 
of Norway. The cruiser was resting on 
her stern in twenty-four fathoms of water, 
sixty feet of her bows projecting. There 
was a lot of wreckage floating about, but 
no one was seen in the water. Guns in 
the distance could be heard booming. 
The Vidar sailor continued: 

‘*Another German big ship was sighted 
ablaze at midnight. We launched boats 
and picked wp seven men. They were 
extremely exhausted and unable to talk. 
We could not tell until the next day 
whether they were German or British. 
Then they said they belonged to the 
British torpedo-boat destroyer Shark. 

“‘The Shark was one of the first vessels to 
come into action, and was badly damaged. 
At night only one gun remained in use, 
when a torpedo struck the destroyer in the 
oil-tank and she sank. 

“‘One of the legs of the Shark’s captain 
was shot away, but with only two members 
of the crew he continued to fight with his 
last gun. He saw the sinking of two Ger- 
man ships. The Vidar lost sight of the 
burning ship in the haze.” 


Reports are curiously conflicting in the 
eases of some of the largest vessels con- 
cerned. German authorities that 
they have destroyed the huge Warspite, 
one of the most powerful ships in the British 
Navy, while the British deny the sinking of 
the Warspite, claiming that it is now safe 
in port, but say that the German battle- 
ship Hindenburg, the pride of the Kaiser’s 
Navy, was sunk by their fire, a fact which 
the Germans insistently deny. 

The British claim that they sank the 
German battle-ship Hindenburg is founded 
on statements by survivors of the British 
destroyers which made an attack on a 
battle-ship. These sailors say 


insist 


German 
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“Girard—yes, that’s 





my good seller! 

“That's what you ought to 
smoke too, if you want a genu- 
ine tropic cigar that never gets on 


your nerves, 


Any Girard dealer will tell you 


this about the 


Ci 

He knows it is an 
honest money’s worth 
all through. He knows 
it is made of imported 
Havana tobacco grown 
in Cuba—selected leaf, 
mellowed by age alone, 
and that our unlimited 
guarantee stands be- 
hind every Girard cigar. 

He knows that physicians 
recommend the Girard asa 
cigar which does not disturb 
the heart nor the digestion. 
You can smoke Girards as 
freely as you like, and still 
be up toconcert pitch, phys- 
ically and mentally, every 
minute. 

For your nerves’ sake and 
the sake of keen, clear- 
headed efficiency— insist on 
the Girard. 


14 sizes 
10c straight and up 


To any dealer who 
doesn’t handle Girards 


You can prove to your 
own satisfaction—and with- 
out the slightest risk that 
Girards are clear “velvet” 
from thedealer’s view-point, 
and deserve a conspicuous 
place in your case all the 
time. Write us today for 
our “Dealer’s safety-first”’ 
proposition. It will surely 
convince you. 


ANTONIO ROIG & 
LANGSDORF 
Established 1871 Philadelphia 


ef iio Seg 





“The Broker” 
Actual Size. 10c 
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in this way that one of the saddest of | 
many sad incidents occurred. A _ de- 
stroyer, true to its name, dashed for the 
big enemy ship. She soon got into ef- 
fective range and loosed her torpedoes 
with deadly effect on a German battle- 
ship. The ship went down and the de- 
stroyer raced for safety, the commander 
and officer standing on the bridge in- 
dulging in mutual congratulations at their 
suceess. At that moment a shell hit the 
bridge and wiped out the entire group. 

“Tt was curious to note the effect of 
the fight on the sea. Calm at the begin- 
ning, the water looked as if it were under 
the influence of a gale, so great was the 
turmoil caused by the leviathan ships 
plowing at terrific speed through the 
waves. The sea also seemed to be stiff 
with fish killed by the shells bursting in 
the water. 

“We fought what was in its way a 
great fight, altho it was not a sailors’ 
battle. Both the grand and the terrible 
were present to an almost overpowering 
degree. Asa spectacle it was magnificent, 
awful. How awful it was was impossible | 
to realize until the fever of action had 
subsided, until the guns were silent and 
the great ships, some battered, others 
absolutely untouched, were plowing home 
on the placid sea.” 





The Scotsman also prints the following 


| graphic story of the Queen Mary, which 


went down in the thick of the action in the | 
North Sea: 


The men who returned say she fought at 
close range a German battle-ship and, while 
her great guns were busy with a more | 
powerful and better-protected enemy, one 
of the Kaiser’s super-Zeppelins was hover- 
ing over her showering bombs in an at- 
tempt to find a vital spot. 

Busy as she was with her heavy guns, 
the Queen Mary kept her anti-aircraft guns | 
going. The story is that the Zeppelin was 
shot down in a blazing mass, fell close to 
the ship, exploded, and was destroyed. At | 
the same time the Queen Mary received two | 
terrific broadsides—one from the ship she 
had been fighting and which was said to | 
have gone down, and subsequently one from 
another ship. From the latter shot, which 
reached her magazine, there was a great ex- 
plosion and within six minutes she went 
down. 

Other losses, it is understood, were for 
the most part due to gun-fire from ships of 
greater gun-power and heavier armor at 
close range. 

The work of the two famous vessels, the 
Lion and the Tiger, is notable because of 
Beatty’s command of the first and the | 
German belief that the second had been | 
sent to the bottom many months ago. | 
The Lion was where the fighting was | 
hottest, excepting once when there was 
concentrated upon the Tiger such a volume 
of fire as few vessels ever experienced and 
survived. 

The sudden alteration of the Germans’ | 
course as their struggle to escape began 
threw the mighty. Tiger under the fire of 
more than a score of ships. The ordeal 
lasted ten minutes, but the marvel is that 
the Tiger should have steamed back to port. 

The Lion, which received less serious 
punishment than in the Dogger Bank 
fight, was hit several times, but escaped the 
most desperate efforts to torpedo her. 
Other battle-cruisers have all the marks of 
the enemy’s shot. 











NEW LITERARY POSSIBILITY FOR 
LITERATURE 


E have learned that it pays to ad- 

vertise; that a public interest often 
depends upon the amount of discussion and 
publicity a matter has had in the press. 
Now there is a new theory abroad that 
anything can be made popular if it could be 
kept constantly in the minds of the people 
in general. And this is what a writer in 
The Bookman proposes to do with litera- 
ture. In a bright and chatty manner he 
tells what an aid it would be to literature 
in general, and to the increased popularity 
of good writers, if the papers would in- 
stitute a Literary Column for the enlight- 
enment of the average reader. 

The public, he claims, would be glad to 
have handed to it regularly miscellaneous 
facts about the lives, ideas, accomplish- 
ments, and habits of worth-while writers, 
and a column furnishing such information 
to the people would be of utmost aid in 
literature 
his thesis in a 


building up interest in as a 


phase of life. He starts 


bold, colorful way: 


The old gentleman leaned toward me 
suddenly across the little table. 

‘*Who is our most popular ball-player?”’ 
he demanded. 

““Ty Cobb,” I replied. 

““Why?”. he asked. “Simply because 
he is the best all-around man in the game 
to-day. And who is our most popular 
writer?” 

**Harold Bell Wright,’ I ventured, after 
a moment of hesitation. 
‘*Precisely,’’ he said. 

I was silent. 


*“Why?”’ 


“Want of the Literary Column,” he 
declared. 

**T beg your pardon,”’ I said. 

“In the newspapers,’”’ he explained. 


“Why not a daily Column about books 
and reading, as well as a Column about 
baseball? ”’ 
I said something about lack of demand. 
“You think the popularity of baseball 
led to the baseball Column?’’ he demanded. 
“You are wrong. It is the Column that 
has made baseball. Before the appear- 
ance of the Column public interest in the 
sport was sporadic merely. Tho the base- 
ball plants were of the flimsiest character 
and the stars were paid salaries that would 
now be no inducement to a good bat-boy, 
professional baseball was a precarious 
business in which profit was so rare as to 
be almost mythical. The Column has 
changed all this. It has raised baseball to 
the dignity of a national institution. Why, 
therefore, can it not do the same for 
literature? Why can it not create a great 
army of literature fans? Is there any 
reason why Anatole France should not be 
as widely known as Napoleon Lajoie?”’ 
He made a signal to the bartender. 
“The national passion for baseball is 
largely a literary matter, anyway. Like 
Shakespeare, baseball reads better than it 
plays. For myself, I never think of attend- 
ing a professional baseball game, which, in 
my humble opinion, is the stupidest of 
exhibitions. I should as soon put in the 
afternoon watching the machinery of my 
dining-room clock. But none the less I 
am an ardent fan. I never miss a single 
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KIN G cvunber 
for ROAD MASTERY 


Only an EIGHT can compete with an EI1GHT—and there are 





but two Pioneer cars of this class 


HY the eight cylinder motor gives the quickest acceleration, 
practically eliminates gear-shifting, takes all but the steepest 
hills on ‘“‘high,’’ banishes vibration, develops great power 
and speed at small fuel expense, and adds years to the car’s life, is 


explained in the words—CONSTANT POWER. 


The Eight has, four power impulses per revolution ; the Six, ¢hree; and the Four, two. An Eight’s power 













strokes overlap at the point of their highest efficiency. No gaps between strokes to be bridged by the 
momentum of a heavy, power-wasting fly-wheel; no high and low power periods to cause vibration 
and wear, but a constant, swift flowing stream of energy, composed of strokes received at right angles, 
‘ instead of vertically, and giving a smoothness of power that relieves mechanism and tires of the “‘killing’’ 


effects of violent power strokes. In accessibility the King’s motor surpasses all other engine types. 


The King is the original popular-priced Eight and bas been in operation the world over for more than 






2 
a year. A demonstration in the new Model EF is a most necessary part of your ““before buying’’ experience. 
: 60 Horse Power, 7-passenger Touring Model, $1350 
s 
t Price, F. O. B. Windsor, Ontario, Canada, $1850. 
’ KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 
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“The Car of No Regrets’. | 
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. : one of the baseball Columns... I read ’em 
sae all, from Rice to Runyon.” 


™ WHAT THE Uu.S.cOURTS DECIDED He goes on to admit that there aro 


certain difficulties which obtrude them- 


There ls Only One selves upon the one who would put this 
idea into operation. Names, for instance. 


F | The mention of the name of Cobb, for 
Raa. | example, calls to the minds of nine men 
= Ty Cobb, and to the tenth Irvin. Simply, 


the writer puts it, because Ty has had all 















the publicity. And he mentions the thou- 

nds of good men and true who have never 
heard of Heinrich Heine, but could tell 
you all about the life, private and publie, 
of-Heinrich Zimmerman. Te says further, 


in the same vein: 














Both Caught in the Same ee 


Mine Fire at Augusta, Georgia A few paragraphs on Wilkie Collins 
ollar 


would probably make the readers infer 

















ae ys > 2 eS te Ne : 
= J a |_| that the allusion was to some busher, pos- 
The Genuine: he Imitation: * , 
Gietedin not oven Sserehed Contents Testroyed sibly a brother of Eddie. You remember 


: ee et that when it was reported that Johns 
A $20,000 card index system, compiled by years hy your loss will be inexcusable. For- THE SAFE- ! ~ ‘ e F ; ae ohn = 
: : f By, bi ts BINET ends fire peril ard | as thwarted cracks- (Walter) jhiid’* signed. with the Federal 
of labor and impossible of replacement, was totally ad - a . 
: - wom , men far more successfully thaa many iron safes. League, all the itthabitants of Washington 
destroyed by fire near Syracuse, N. Y. Fire came Size for size, THE SAFE-CABINET has twice the , bie A, ° 


























unheralded, as it will come, by the law of averages, capacity’ of those, yet weighs only one-third as | D. C., felt worse than if the Government 
to you, as. and con od less. sg eta ine had been moved to another city. Do you 
At no one dece.ve you-——mere stee cate ” . A 
‘THE SAFE-CABINET would have saved that jnsulated cabinets are mot SAFE-CABINETS. suppose there would be a ripple of excite- 
loss as it will prevent yours if you act before fire strikes. aks ingest your eapes, snes oF wvatenhien by ment in any large town if Johnson (Owen) 
Whoever you are, wherever you are, you need this ‘eaving them exposed to hazard—do entrus ‘ na P reaftar we ret 
priceless discovery to protect your business papers, them to lesser containers. announced that hereafter he would write 
records, files, instruments, or household valuables The seusine ppt te a palin S- emia Model, | exelusively for The Masses and The Chris- 
and keepsakes that can't be insured or replaced. is inspected and certifie ight-weight Safe’ by the ] ° S ‘eat et » . e 
If you wait till fire or burglars come—remem- Underwriters’ Laboratories, America’s authority. tian Herald? A mention of Dr. Samuel 
Write T. ie Wien tin Cine Johnson would merely make people wonder 
oa A Ls - if rs slate ¢ > r 
Get our new photo-catalog, low prices, easy terms and documentary if he w we. lated to Ban. As for Henry 
ee of T app ery ig a kyu roars performance in terrific James The old gentleman paused 
ri . a at s.. Sent ee rite t a . . . ° 
s-c (ENTE ST Sileaerie - tapes: and puffed enthusiastically at his cigar. 
48 styl a ‘im satepned to, very THE SAFE-CABINET CO. “Stallings certainly has a great trio of 
styles and sizes ada) eve’ “gf a 99 
Business, Profession and Home. High- | Dept. 143 MARIETTA, O hurlers,”” he concluded. 
est award at both California Exposi- Originators and Sole Manufacturers of THE SAFE-CABINET ‘6 ’ : hind ” 1 
tions. Construction Patented. Trade Branches and Agencies Most Everywhere Don’t you think I vegan. 
ae ee: **Not at all,” he said quickly. ‘‘The 











Literary Column would change all that. 
Now take this man Harold Bell Wright. 
You know and I know that if literature 
were baseball he would be lucky to get a 
job in the Southern League. He would 
never have a chance to play in the big 
circuit with such performers as Wells and 
Galsworthy, and M. France. The fact is 
that in literature the greater public simply 
does not know how to discriminate between 
a busher and a star There aren’t any 
literary columnists to set forth, in enter- 
taining fashion, the real inside stuff. 

“There is a lot of excellent literary criti- 
cism, but none of it reaches the man in 
the subway. He does not get a word 
about books from one year’s end to the 
other. But if there was a Column 

Two men were passing our table. Un- 
expectedly, the old gentleman seized their 
coat-tails and whirled the strangers to- 
ward us. 

‘I beg your pardon,”’ he said, “‘ but what 
do you think of Conrad?” 

‘*‘Who?”’ asked one of the men, who was 
evidently hard of hearing, putting a hand 
to his ear. The other merely stared. 

**Conrad—the. writer,” said the old 
gentleman in louder tones. 

‘Is he the head-waiter?’’ asked the 
first man. The other said: ‘‘What’s his 
last name?” 

‘“There you have it in a nutshell,” ex- 
claimed the old gentleman irritably, after 
the two men had turned away. ‘Suppose 
I had asked “aboit, Matty? “ Wé* should 
have been inundated with a flood of en- 
thusiastic hot air. And-*until the new 
Column comes, the ultimate consumer will 
be just like that. Hé ean give you the 
batting average of George Burns, but he 
never heard of Bobbie. To him Shaw is 


a 


AVAUALIAIALY 


Designed and “buile Especiaily for motor truck service not eaeely Sainte car motors 
_ built. heavier or pont dower. - Practicable design and superior constrittion- affords 
r4 nd power: bowith sexeeptionstl tightness: 


Truck users tive buyers — truck 
he rl. 13 for THE FACTS 


| Waukesha Motor Co, "ss.Puiter cats Waukesha, Wis. 
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simply one of Clark Griffith’s twirlers and 
not a literary phenomenon; and William 
Donovan is a_figure*of infinitély- greater 
aigeintenss than William Shakespeare.” 





UNCLE SAM’S LONGSTANDING DEBT 


ex of the orguaiiats people used to 
put up in favor of autocratic govern- 
ments and despotisms was that a despot 
always remembered and rewarded a man 
who served him faithfully. A republic, on 
the other hand, is ever notoriously forget- 
ful. Something about the complexity of a 
self-governing nation seems to make its 
men in power too busy to bear little men 
in mind, and so we have the spectacle of 
many a hero going unrecognized to his 
grave. At any rate, this is the experience 
of one unsung, unglorified man who gave 
his country the benefit of his intellect, and 
found that while the Administration ac- 
cepted his gift, it was too busy to repay 
him. After sixty years the reward is as 
far off as ever. 

If you pick up a .etter from your morning 
mail, you will notice how the stamp in the 
eorner has been cross-printed with long 
parallel lines which render further use of it 
impossible. There is also a postmark telling 
when and where the letter was mailed. 
This is done in the post-office with the 
Norton canceling machine, invented by 
Mareus P. Norton, and patented by him, 
according to the Boston Globe, as early as 
1853. And it is a 
tion to at least one person, a little old lady 


sign of sinister associa- 


who waits and waits in a litthke New York 
apartment for the Government to grant 
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—and Shaving Cream 


Williams’ Shaving Soap is’ more than a preparation, it is an achieve- 





i ee er 


ment. Its copious lather has the feel of cream and the moistening power 
of a cloudburst. - It instantly takes the resistance out of any beard and 
soothes the face like a lotion. In 75 years it has never shirked its job 
of keeping humanity’s face in order. 


her the recognition which was denied to her 
husband. To her it means canceled riches, 
canceled promises, canceled hopes, and the 
eaneeled life of a man who should have Say ‘Williams’ ”’ 
lived to be her protector. The only thing 
which yet remains to her is the hope that 
the United’ States Government will yet 


to any dealer and he will lay out four convenient 
forms—Stick, Powder, Cream or Liquid. Pick your favorite—you 
cannot go wrong. The form is a matter of preference—the quality is 
a matter of history. 


Ww eae 





rouse itself and do tardy justice. For the 
use of that stamp, the old lady claims 
$1,000,000 as the heir of the inventor. As 
The Globe says: 


This is not a fantastic claim. Her hus- 
band, Marcus P. Norton, eventually worn 
out, heartbroken, done .to death in the 
pursuit of that million, was the inventor 
of that stamp. His claim to the invention 
was acknowledged and patented by the 
United States Government.” Its use by 
the Post-office Department was authorized, 
and, according to the Department’s own 
figures, that use has saved the Government 
$20,000,000. The highest courts of the 
land have recognized the justice of the 
Nerton claim, altho the exact amount 
was never adjudicated, and the Govern- 
ment forty years ago offered him $100,000 
in settlement. But up to 1916, sixty-three 
years after the Government took over 
and began to use the invention, not one 
cent has ever been paid to Mr. Norton 
or his heirs. 

And all this has happened: without any 
real opposition to the Norton claim. The 
Government has been too busy; that is all. 














POWDER, CREAM, LIQUID 


Send 12 cents in stamps for a trial size of all four forms, and then 
decide which you prefer. Or send 4 cents in stamps for any one. 


THE Jj. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Add 


the finishing touch to your shave with Williams’ luxurious Tale Powder 


Department A, Glastonbury, Conn, 




















YRS NONE, 
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The Grae — and Cleaner the World Has Ever Kaus 





Makes Your Car SHINE 


Renews and preserves the lustre just as quick- 
ly, easily and SATISFACTORILY as it cleans 
and beautifies the finest furniture in the home. 
Try it! Send 10c for large trial bottle and 25< L-V 
Dust Cloth—matchless for applying Liquid Veneer. 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 


385 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bridgeburg, Ont., Canada 
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Take your cake of 
PACKER’S TAR 
SOAP. Remove the 
protective wrappings. 


sareieag 
Work ‘up ‘the re- 


freshing, pine-laden 
lather with the hands, 
then ‘‘finger-tip’’ it 
into the scalp and 
hair. 

Now the Effect! 

A glowing sensa- 
tion of healthfulness 
—of perfect cleanli- 
| ness. At no time will 
your hair ever look 
more beautiful than 
aftershampooing with 
Packer’s Tar Soap. 

Your reward for 
the continued use of 
Packer’ s will be in the 
added vitality, lustre 
and growth of the hair. 


**Pure as the Pines” 


Send 10c for sample 


cake. 
Also write. for our 
Manual, ‘“The Hair and 


Scalp — Modern Care 
and Treatment,’’ 36 
pages of practical infor- 
mation free on request. 


Packer’s Liquid Tar 
Soap — an effective 
cleanser, delicately per- 
fumed. Liberal bottle 
sample 10c. 





Dept.84A, 81 Fulton St. 
New York 


Packer's 
Tar Soap | 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
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Or there were strenuous ealls for economy 
and retrenchment. Or Congress—only 
Congress can do anything now—has felt 
that one more year would not matter in 


| the case of a claim that had waited so 


long. In the meantime Mrs. Norton, past 
eighty and going blind, has waited— 


waited—waited. 


All these years, Mrs. Norton has shrunk 
from proclaiming her want to! the world. 
She has had simple faith in the desire of the 
Government to do justice where justice was 
ealled for. But with the continued failure 
of the authorities to pay for the invention 
they have been using, she has grown 
to accept her state in a more matter-of-fact 
way, and felt less hesitation about telling 
the writer of how the invention came to be. 
Her husband, she said, had been a rising 
young lawyer when they were married, in 
Troy, N. Y. He was a graduate of Union 
College and had a mechanical turn, which 
he felt might somehow be turned to account 
for him. But he was not a dreamer; he 
was practical enough to believe that we 
were approaching the mechanical age, and 
that the to fortune to invent 
some machine for simplifying a process and 


way was 


save labor. To be an inventor was a sure 
means to success, if the invention could 
be protected by the proper patents. 

So he studied patent law especially, and 


became familiar with its complexities, 
and he delved deeper into mechanical 
principles. He made money rapidly at 


his legal practise, but he was generous 
with it, and never amassed a great fortune. 
Yet in Troy he was regarded as a coming 
power in the industria! and financial world. 
He found that often the simple inventions 
were the greatest successes, and he looked 
about for places where work was being done 


clumsily and at a waste of time. 
found such a place in the post-office. As 
the writer of the article continues: 

The post-office, handling millions of 


letters, was then canceling postage with 
an ordinary cork stamp and affixing post- 
marks with another. Young Norton re- 
duced the two operations to one by a simple 
device and had the device patented in 
1853. He made several improvements 
during the next few years, had them like- 
wise protected by patents, and submitted 
the machine for use in various post-offices. 
The postmasters immediately took over the 
deviee and used it. Young Norton felt 
that he had ‘‘landed.”’ 

**T used to ask him,” said Mrs. Norton, 
‘if it was a good business to let them use 
his patent without paying for it first. But 
he always answered that it was the Gov- 
ernment using it; and if he couldn’t trust 
in the honor of the United States he 
couldn’t trust in anything.” 

‘‘The honor of the United States!’’ The 
words were familiar, but they were uttered 
with an indescribably pathetic accent. 

Norton had not landed. His invention 
was used for years, but there was no ap- 
propriation to pay for its use. Then he 
filed claims with the Post-office Depart- 
ment and ran into unexpected difficulties. 

Those difficulties would be unbelievable 





He | 





to one who has had no experience with 
departmental red tape. Instead of paying 
Norton for past service, the Department 
decided to investigate the invention and, 
if satisfactory, take it over for general use. 
It was held, however, that no postmasters 
had yet been auth@rized to use it, and if 
they had done so ‘they were individually 
responsible for the debt to the inventor. 
So said the Department. But when suits 
were subsequently brought against the post- 
masters, not one cent could be collected. 

In 1867, however, Norton’s difficulties 
seemed to have vanished. Postmaster- 
General Alexander N. Randall then re- 
ported to the Congressional Committee 
on Post-offices and Post Roads: ‘‘ Norton’s 
stamp is the one desired. It is the best 
stamp ‘there is. The Department has 
already “saved several hundred thousand 
dollars by its use, and I-~have no: doubt 
it will continue to save large sums. It is 
necessary that some settlement be im- 
mediately made.” 

*“Tt’s all settled now,’’ Marcus P. Norton 
told - his -wife, the woman- who is still 
waiting for that ‘‘immediate’’.settlement. 
But he would have to be in Washington to 
arrange terms. He went to Washington 
and back to Troy, and back to Washington 
again. It took money and time—time 
urgently needed for his other business; But 
this-was a big thing. The-other business 
would have to wait. And Congress ad- 
journed with no settlement being made. 
ramifications 


From then -onward more 


attended- the Norton claim than can be de- 
scribed. The claim was admitted by the 
Post-office Department, with the _ promise 
that the ‘‘Government’” would pay what 
was due the inventor. The same decision 
was upheld in the Court of Claims, but it 
was decided that the term ‘‘Government”’ 
But it developed that 
Post- 


meant Congress. 
Congress had never authorized the 
office Department to adopt the device, so 
that there was nothing due unless Congress 
should order the Department to use the 
Norton This 
done in 1870, and the official authorization 


eancelation method. was 


dates from that year. The article states 


further that the Senate passed a bill author- 


izing the payment of $100,000 to Mr. Nor- 
ton. But by this late date his other busi- 
ness had gone to pieces, and his tremendous 
legal expenses had practically bankrupted 
him. He felt he had a fair and just claim 
to many times that amount, and that it 
was not the part of any real American to 
compromise on such a small fraction of 
what the invention was admitted to be 
worth. So he refused the Senate’s grant, 
that with 


nothing accomplished. 


adjourned again 
The writer then 


and body 


concludes: 


Mr. Norton began to borrow money to 
press the claim. For security he gave in- 
terests in the claim itself, -The once 
prosperous lawyer became marked in 
Troy, as he journeyed to Washington and 
back, month after month and year after 
year, pinning all his hopes now upon the 
eventful just settlement of his all but 
settled claim. But the borrowed money 
held up the claim still further. There 
became seventeen claimants, and just as 
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and a FORD 


makes this gSuaranteed 





The Smith Form-a-Truck, which at the low cost of 
$350 and a Ford, furnishes a fully guaranteed one-ton 
truck, has revolutionized motor truck transportation. 


It has upset all previous conceptions of economy and 
has established service records for itself that create new 


standards in rapid, economical delivery. 


Builders and Contractors—World’s Lowest Hauling Cost 


We have letters from hundreds of Smith Form-a- 
Truck users all over the United States, including 
contractors in all lines of building and construction 
work, from the biggest jobs to the smallest. This let- 
ter from Becker's Asphaltum Roofing Compary of 
Chicago is a sample of the testimonials we are getting: 


“*The Smith Form-a-Truck is all you claim for it. It 

' is giving us service equalin every respect to our 
heavier trucks with this added advantage: We are 
able to load this truck with the extremely heavy 
materials which we use, also our men, and get on 
the job in good shape, which is not possible with our 
heavier trucks. Operation and upkeep cost have 
been very satisfactory, and we are glad to give our 
heartiest endorsement to your product.’” 


THE STRONG, STURDY MECHANICAL CON- 
STRUCTION ot the Smith Form-a-Truck appeals to 
contractors and builders who appreciate real engin- 
eering design. In the hardest kind of work—hauling 
sand and gravel in a steel dumping body, the Smith 
Form-a-Truck is showing a five-to-one time saving 
over teams working in the soft soil of excavations. 


FOUR-INCH FRAME WITH EXTRA WIDE WEB, 
reinforced by gusset plates and three cross members 
—125-inch wheel-base—double chain drive with rear 
axle of Ford used as a jackshaft—strong rear truck 
axlecarrying90 % of load—speed up to 15 miles per hour 
—these are features that guaranteea factor ofstrength 
in excess of any load—and unparalleled efficiency. 


SPEEDY, ECONOMICAL SERVICE is proved by 


records of men in your own line of business. They 
show tire service averaging from 6 to 8 thousand 
miles per set, gasoline consumption 12 to 15 miles 


FREE—TO DEALERS 


oy Send for this big 50-page 
book today. It is 
the most com- 
prehensive, most 
helpful book onthe 
selling and adver- 
tising of motor 
trucks that has ever 
been written. This is 
the verdict expressed 
in the editorial col- 
umns of magazines. 
and newspapers. 


/ ABD es 
/ CUT THIS OUT 
'—MAIL TODAY 


Smith Form-a-Truck Co. it 
923 Smith F orm-a-Truck Bidg. 





‘ou may send it to me with the un- 


derstanding that this bequest incurs no obligation on my part. 


1470 Michigan gesmene” 
Chicago, Hlinois 
Dear Sirs:—1 am an sutomable dealer and am interested in 


I could probably sell 


Nome 


cars. 





debscuseceoot Smith Form-a-Trucks. 


one-ton truck 


From an idea to the second largest dealer organization in the United States, i ‘v7 
and a planned production of 50,000 jobs for 1916—equal to the total com- Th 

bined truck production of the United States—all makes—for 1915—the , 
Smith Form-a-Truck Co. is establishing a record for success that isthe, 
most remarkable in the history of the automobile world. \ 


Now $12,000,000 Sold 


Over $2,000,000 in Contract orders from Dealers in the Past 30 Days 


Practically everyindustry operatinga delivery serviceofany 
nature is represented among Smith Form-a-Truck owners. 


per gallon, practically no charge 
for repairs and replacements. 


THE az OF THE LOADING 
SPACE IS AN . IMPORTANT 
factor Fa is nine feet from the back 
of the driver's seat to the end of 
the frame. This allows room for 
any standard or special type of 
body, including mechanically 
operated steel dumping bodies. 


THE LOW INVESTMENT IN 
TRUCKS is another essential fea- 
ture for contractors and builders 
to consider. $350—a Ford chassis— 
and a small added amount for the 
body is the total investment. You 
can write off the entire 
cost of your ‘Smith Form-a- 
Truck equipment in one year and 
still figure a smaller amount on 
each of your bids for contracts 
than you figure when you write 


SMITH 
Form- LLY, 
COMPANY 


Suite 923, Smith Form-a-Truck Building 
1470 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 











Increased radius of delivery—greater reliability in hauling 
service—and lower delivery costs are the universal results ¢ 
wherever the Smith Form-a-Truck is replacing either a 
one-horse wagon or a fleet of heavy motor trucks. 





the depreciation of larger trucks 
off in four or five years. 


AND THE SMITH FORM.A- 
TRUCK WILL LAST as long and 
do as much work as the most 
expensive trucks built. 


SENATE DELIVERY POSSI- 
BLE on from one to a fleet of 
Smith 3 ae -a-Trucks: just at 
the time when you require 
speedy ‘action. Our present 
capacity is 300 a day. Output 
tor the year will be 50,000 jobs. 


You can install the Smith 
Form -a- Truck on any 
Ford chassis in a few 
hours. 


SMITH vOEy- A-TRUCK CO. 
Suite 923 Smith Form-a-Truck Bldg. 
147 10 Mic higan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen:—If you can poems | to me that your Smith F 
Truck is the cheapent trans 5 hy et ition in ‘the world, lam intereated 
Solves Your Delivery Proble: 


nd me your booklet, * 
part. 


8 

t Obligation on my 
& My business i8..........0.00+ T Can URE... 
NamMe..........0+- 

; Address........... 


Line of Bustness.........000000.sssee0s 
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The Over-Seas Tribute 
to Champion Dependability 


Europe comes to America for many articles which Yankee in- 


genuity produces cheaply. 


But when Europe pays America a quality tribute, she does so grudg- 
ingly, and only after indisputable proof of exceptional superiority. 


Yet leading European spark 


plug manufacturers buy Champion 


made porcelain insulators in large quantities for their quality plugs. 

And in addition to European importations of our porcelains, the 
discriminating European trade demands over six hundred thousand 
complete Champion Dependable Spark Plugs annually—more than 


two thousand every work day in 


At home, four out of five of the cars 
built this year are being equipped with 
Champions. 

No single indispensable item of mo- 
tor car construction is so universally 
specified as exclusive equipment. 

You buy no other accessory for your 
car with such a clear and conclusive in- 


the year. 


ternational quality tribute to guide your 
ection. 

Remember this when you have occa- 
sion to replace the plugs in your car and 
specify Champions. 

Your dealer will tell you which one 
is designed especially to serve your par- 
ticular make of motor. 


Champion Spark Plug Co., 209 Avondale Ave., Toledo, 0. 


Se oe eee. 














How Long Will You Live? 


This is a supremely important ques- 
tion, the answer to which depends, in 
the main, on your manner of living. 


HOW TO LIVE 


by -rofessor Irving Fisher and Eugene Lyman 
Fisk, M.D., of the Life Extension Institute, with 
a foreword by William Howard Taft, points out 
the way to elena living along modern scientific 
lines. It is a great book that will add years to 
your life if faithfully followed. Buy it and study 
it, and your uted will be long in the land. 


Dr. T. McCormack, Secretary 
of the _- Board of Health of Kentuck 
HAS JUST BOUGHT TWELVE COPIES. 
 aatientienatinetieatl 


In giving his order he writes: “‘ Will you be kind 
enough to send twelve copies of your new book, 
“How to Live,’ one to each member of the Board? 
Svery man and woman in the United 
‘States who desires to be healthy and to live long, 
should be familiar with its contents.” Here is an 
expert’s advice. Can YOU afford to ignore it? 


12mo, Cloth. $1.00; by mail $1.12 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
3P4-360 Fourth Avenue New York 






























Colors and Sizes 
in the famous line 


Cy Rapybne Ponp vie em es plan. 
write toda for < our big 
1916 catalog of Bicycles, Tires 
and Sundries at prices so low they will astonish you. Also 
lars of our great new offer to deliver you express 
a le Manner eee = one month’s free trial 
a — oo to 
can makemdney: taking orders for bicycles, 
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it seemed Congress could be prodded into 
a settlement, the claimants disagreed. 
Congress therefore delayed action again. 

“That claim was our baby-food,” said 
Miss Estelle M. Norton, referring to her- 
self and her sister. .“‘ We would live in a 
palace, have everything we could think of. 
‘Only wait till the next Congress meets, 
little ones!’ And the next Congress would 
meet and adjourn and we would hear it 
all over again.” 

. Norton died in 1890. ‘‘Crusht,’’ 
says the aged partner of his lifelong 
hopes, ‘“‘by a Government which was too 
big and clumsy to pay a simple debt. 
Don’t say that I think it was intention— 
these big Congressmen simply didn’t know. 
Oh, I believe in the United States Govern- 
ment yet. They will pay it some time, 
won’t they?” 





WHEN AMERICANS DEMANDED 
WAR—IN VAIN 


F a foreign war-ship, having been a guest 
in New York Harbor, should steam 
down to open sea some fair morning, at- 
tended by the new dreadnought Nevada, 
and then, when it reached the three-mile 
limit, if it should suddenly turn on its 
escort and fire a broadside, would the 
people of America shout for war? If the 
American vessel surrendered without firing 
a shot, was boarded and several of her men 
removed by force, would the press proclaim 
it the grossest of outrages, and appeal per- 
sonally to the President to take steps, and 
*‘omit no word or act’’? 

Undoubtedly it would, and perhaps war 
would be declared. But there is a possi- 
bility that war would even then be avoided. 
In fact, we have one precedent where ex- 
actly the events described above occurred, 
and yet there It is true that 
the people clamored, and the press de- 
nounced the guilty country, but the United 
States still kept the peace. 

A writer in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
gives an interesting account of a forgotten 
incident in international affairs where such 
an outrage was perpetrated in a time of 


was no war. 


peace. He states: 


The case was the Chesapeake affair in 
1806, when Thomas Jefferson was Presi- 
dent and James Monroe, afterward pro- 
mulgator of the Monroe Doctrine, was the 
American diplomatic representative at the 
English Court. 

At the time of the Chesapeake affair, En- 
gland was making war against Napoleon. 
It was a period similar in many respects to 
the one existing in Europe to-day, with 
Napoleon’s Berlin order, declaring the 
British Isles in a state of blockade, and 
Britain, by Orders in Council, virtually 
closing European waters to American com- 
merce. It was also the time when the 
seeds of the War of 1812 were being sown 
broadeast, for English ships were im- 
pressing American seamen, in arrogant dis- 
dain of the weak and struggling Republic 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

In April, 1806, three negroes deserted 
from the English ship, Melampus, and en- 
listed for service on the Chesapeake, which 
was then fitting out in the Washington 
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Navy-Yard for a cruise to the Mediter- 
ranean. The negroes were American-born, 
had been taken from an American ship in 
the Bay ot Biscay, and compelled to serve 
in the British Navy. 

When the English Government heard of 
their desertion it immédiately demanded 
the surrender of the three. Washington 
refused, insisting it could not recognize the 
British right of impressment and would 
not turn over British deserters unless En- 
gland gave America the same right with 
respect to deserters from its own ships. 
This England refused to do, and the diplo- 
matic exchanges came to naught. 

June 22 the Chesapeake left Hampton 
Roads to begin its voyage. Its com- 
mander, Commodore Barron, had ap- 
parently forgotten the incident of the 
three negroes. At least, he saw nothing 
significant in the action of the British 
war-ship, Leopard, which sailed out ahead 
of him and loitered along until they were 
well at sea. 

The Leopard was a fine, 50-gun ship, far 
superior in armament to the Chesapeake. 
The American vessel was not ready for 
action, because the commander saw no 
need of being ready. Its crew was un- 
drilled, its deck was littered with ma- 
terials that had not yet been properly 
stowed, and there were not even matches in 
readiness for its guns. 

At 3 p.m. the Leopard hailed the Chesa- 
peake, which promptly lay to, to await a 
boat from the British. <A lieutenant came 
aboard her. He presented to Barron an 
order from Admiral Berkeley, at Halifax, 
notifying all British vessels to be on the 
lookout, stop the Chesapeake, and take off 
the deserters. Barron spiritedly denied the 
right of Berkeley to issue such order. 

He parleyed with the lieutenant for half 
an hour, in which time the Leopard, un- 
observed, maneuvered so that its guns 
commanded the Chesapeake. The lieu- 
tenant returned to his vessel. Searcely 
had he done so than three trumpet-hails 
warned Commodore Barron to respect the 
order from the British Admiral. A forward 
gun of the Leopard sent a solid shot across 
the Chesapeake’s bow and, an instant later, 
a broadside struck the American. For 12 
minutes the Leopard raked her, pouring 21 
solid shots into her hull, killing three and 
wounding 18 of her crew, without the 
Chesapeake returning a shot. Then the 
American flag came down. 

The British again boarded her, took off 
the three negroes and a white deserter. 
Afterward all four were sentenced to death. 
The white man only was hanged; the ne- 
groes were reprieved upon their promise to 
reenter the British service. 

When the Chesapeake returned to port 
with her wounded, the whole country was 
‘inflamed. Public meetings everywhere de- 
nounced the British and demanded war. 
Men went about with crape on their arms. 
“This country,” wrote Jefferson, ‘‘has 
never been in such a state of excitement 
since the battle of Lexington.” 

The Cabinet assembled. American ves- 
sels in distant ports were warned. The 
ports of New York, New Orleans, and 
Charleston were hastily put into a state of 
defense. Gunboats were assigned to patrol 
duty on the coast. Military stores were 
procured and the States were directed to 
furnish 100,000 soldiers. British cruisers 
were ordered from American waters (an 
order which they contemptuously ignored), 
and Monroe was ordered to suspend all 
other negotiations at London until the act 
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Garters Bind? ¥ 


You don’t have to suffer from such 
discomfort. 


Do like thousands of others — wear 
Shir Gar and avoid it. You attach 
this improved garter direct to the 
shirt. It supports socks perfectly 
without binding the leg. 


Shir Gar 


TRADE MARK REG/STERED 


Holds Socks Up-—Shirt Down 


and Shir Gar makes your shirt fit without 
wrinkle or bulge. It’s impossible for it to 
‘‘work”’ out. 

Just the same price as the ordinary kind, 50c—and 
is guaranteed to give satisfactory wear. Geta pair 
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send them postpaid on receipt of price. Address 
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Know a man by his “hand 
This book, “What Your Hand- 
writing Reveals,” gives the clues 
to character revealed by every 
person’s penmanship, as de- 
scribed by William Leslie 
French, the celebrated Graph- 
ologist. It is illustrated with fifty 
(sl dapiX Les, suchas specimens of handwriting. You 
og a will probably recognize yours 
among them. 


A new edition has been printed to supply the 
great demand. If you desire acopy, it will be 
sent with twelve different patterns of Spencerian 
Steel Pens on receipt of 10c. 


If you desire to try a Spencerian 
Pen, we will be glad to send you 
sample free, on request. Say if 
you prefer stub or fine point. 
Mention this magazine. 


Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway, New York 
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BATAVIA 
SECURITY TIRES 


you may be sure we 
would employ them. 
Ever since we have been 
making tires—and we can 
lay claim to whatever 
virtue there is in being 
original makers of the in- 
dented tread—our idea has 
been to develop quality. 
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had been disavowed. and reparation made. 
Then began a long series of diplomatic ex- 
ehanges. It was not until five years later 
that England disavowed the act, restored 
two of the negroes to the Chesapeake, the 
other having died in the meanwhile, and 
paid an indemnity for the dead men. While 
this affair was undoubtedly one of the 
many provocations which brought on the 
subsequent war, it was officially a closed 
incident long before the breaking out of 
hostilities. 

However, the bitter resentment the in- 
cident engendered bore fruit when war did 
come six years later. - So much hatred had 
the American seamen acquired for the 
British Navy that when hostilities began 
they went into England’s Navy with almost 
a religious fervor. Their courage, skill, and 
resourcefulness soon gave British naval 
prestige the worst shock it had ever 
received. 

At the beginning of the war there were 
only 17 American war-ships, while Great 
Britain had 1,052, of which more than 
seven times the number of the American 
vessels were patroling the American coast. 
Yet the first six single-ship actions, those 
between the Essex and the Albert, the Con- 
stitution and the Macedonian, the 
stitution and the Java, the Hornet and the 
Peacock, all were American victories. 

This series of battles amazed the world. 





Con- 


The American Navy had done more damage | 


to the British Navy. than the combined 
fleets of the rest of the world had been able 
to do in twenty years. The London 
Times, March 20, 1813, commented on this 
amazing record in view of the fact that as 
yet not a single American frigate had 
struck her flag. In consequence, the sub- 


sequent victory of the Shannon over this | 


same Chesapeake was acclaimed in England 
as one of the great events of British history. 


Nor was this the only incident where an 
outrage against American honor failed to 
In 1873 came the 
Virginius affair, not long after the Civil 
War had closed, and when feeling in the 
North 
those 


produce immediate war. 


was still far from cordial toward 


foreign nations who had openly 


championed the cause of Secession. Con- 
ditions were ripe for a warlike resentment 
of the slightest affront from abroad. 

U. S. the 
bellicose General Sickles was the American 


Grant was President, and 


Minister to Madrid, when Spain almost 
threw herself headlong into war over what 
she took to be an American pirate-ship. 
The details of this second close call, when 
the Government refused to fight, tho the 
people wanted hostilities, are given by the 
same writer, as follows: 


When the Civil War ended, there was in 
the port at Mobile a fine steamer, the Vir- 
ginius, which had been built in Scotland as 
a blockade-runner. .She became a prize of 
the Federal Government. Afterward she 
was sold in New York to J. F. Patterson, 
who represented himself as the sole owner, 
but who, in fact, was acting for a syndicate 
of Cuban revolutionists, of whom General 
Quesada and Jos4 Mora were the repre- 
sentatives. Ostensibly her papers were 
those of an honest trader, altho really she 
was a filibuster: - 

In the spring of 1873 she cleared from 
New York with a cargo of freight for 
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Curagao. At sea she took on a consign- 
ment'of arms and war-munitions for the 
Cuban patriots, which she landed at Boca 
de Cabello, in the southern part of the 
island. 

In July, she was in harbor at Colon, where 
also were the U.S.S. Kansas and the Span- 
ish war-ship Pizarro. The commander of 
the latter announced his intention of 
seizing her when she put to sea. The 
commander of the Kansas, learning from 
the American Consul that her papers ap- 
peared to be all right and that she was 
flying the American flag, cleared his vessel 
for action. 

As the Virginius steamed out of Colon, 
the Kansas steamed out in her wake.. The 
commander of the Pizarro took the hint 
and dropped behind, until the Virginius 
was away in safety. 

October 31 the Virginius was off the 
coast of Jamaica, under the command of 
Capt. Joseph Fry, formerly of the United 
States Navy and later of the Confederate 
Navy. She earried a crew of 52 American 
and British seamen and 103 passengers, 
among them a son of Cespedes, the Cuban 
revolutionist President, and ‘‘General”’ 
Ryan, a Canadian soldier of fortune. The 
Spanish war-ship Tornado saw -her and 
immediately gave chase. 

For seven hours the Virginius evaded her 
pursuer, but she was old and in bad condi- 
tion and soon began to leak. Fry could 
do nothing but surrender. The Spanish 
came aboard, hauled down the American 
flag, and, according to some of the witnesses, 
spat upon and trampled it. 

November 1 the Virginius was taken 
into the port of -Santiago. November 3 
there was a summary court martial on 
board the Francisco de Borja. November 4 
Ryan and three Cubans were shot as 
‘*pirates.””. November 7 Captain Fry and 
36 others were lined up against a wall and 


shot’ with circumstances of the greatest 
barbarity. The execution was _ hurried 
because Governor Burriel of the port 


learned the British vessel, Niobe, was com- 
ing from Jamaica to make protest and 
would arrive that same day. 

Twelve more were executed on November 
8, despite the strongest protests of the 
American and British consuls, and in dis- 
regard of treaty stipulations between the 
United States and Spain. In reply to a 
request for his delay in answering questions 
asked by the American Consul, Burriel 
said he was ‘‘éngaged, as every one else, in 
meditation of the divine mysteries of All 
Saints and the commemoration of All 
Souls’ day.”’ 

Then began a long diplomatic inter- 
change btween Secretary of State Fish and 
Carjaval, the Spanish Premier. The Span- 
iards were full of ‘‘regrets,’”’ and ‘‘de- 


plored”’ the affair all over the place, but- 


they did not seem at all willing to come to a 
showdown. The American public became 
disgusted and Fish’s name was hissed when 
it, was mentioned at a great indignation 
meeting in Tammany Hall. 

November 15 orders were given in 
Washington to put the Navy on a war-foot- 
ing. The day before Fish had wired to 
General Sickles, ‘‘ Unless abundant repara- 
tion shall have been voluntarily tendered, 
you will demand the restoration of the 
Virginius, the release and delivery to the 
United States of the persons captured on 
her who have not already been massacred, 
and that the flag of- the United States be 
saluted in the port of Santiago, and the 
signal punishment of the officials who were 
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HETHER you should choose a car with four cylin- 


ders or more cannot be settled by mere talk—which 


proves nothing. 


There is much to be said on both sides 


but nothing in behalf of multi-cylinders which the Hup- 
mobile will not be glad to answer in an actual demonstration 


of performance. 


We take it that you want—first, high- 
gear flexibility, pick-up and pulling 
power; second, smoothness, silence and 
absence of vibration at all times. 


On these points the Hupmobile wel- 
comes comparison with any car, no 
matter how many cylinders it has, 
especially in its own price-field. 


Consider, in addition, its simple relia- 
bility, and note that neither difficult 
nor numerous adjustments are required 
to keep it at its best. 





Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


Hupmobile quality and economy have 
never been so completely expressed as 
in this car. 


And the fact that current sales are 
much the largest in Hupmobile history, 
emphasizes its reputation as “ the best 
car of its class in the world.” 


We really believe that. your decis on in 
favor of the Hupmobile is merely a 
matter of putting it to the performance 
test— which any of our dealers will 
gladly give you. 








Five-passenger Touring Car 
Two-passenger Roadster 


$1185 
$1185 














The mark of supertor 


Courtesy First—Safety for Others in Motorin 


Seven-passenger Touring Car - - - $134 
. Prices F. O. B. Detrois 


Hupmobile owners are enjoying the 
advantage of a mechanical service that 
is not only free, but available all over 
the United States and Canada. Each 
buyer receives, without extra cost, when 
he purchases his car, a book of coupons 
These coupons guarantee to him 8 
monthly inspections and adjustments of 
his car, and are accepted as cash in 
payment for such labor at any of our 
1500 authorized service stations, 
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Perfect Vision 


KRYPTOK Glasses give you perfect 
vision both for reading and distance. 

Yet they keep secret the fact that you 
are wearing double vision glasses, because 
they are entirely free from the telltale, 
annoying lines, seams or shoulders of old- 
fashioned bifocals. With their smooth, 
even and clear surface KRYPTOKS 
(pronounced crip-tocks) cannot be de- 
tected from R3 le vision &['O 


evra Glasses enable you tosee near and 
distant objects as clearly and distinctly as with 
the eyesight of youth. They end the nuisance of 
removing your reading glasses whenever you look 
at distant objects—fussinz with two pairs—or 
wearing the unsatisfactory old-fashioned bifocals. 

Write for Booklet, “Eyesight Efficiency” 

It explains tlie comfort and convenience of 
KRYPTOKS for everyone who needs double vision 


glasses. Please give, if possible, name of your oc- 
ulist, optometrist or optician. 


KRYPTOK COMPANY, Inc. 
1050 Old South Building 
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OST foot troubles 

are caused by one 
or more bones getting 
out of place. Pains in 
the feet, legs, thighs and 
even back are ¢ enerally 
due to fallen arches. 
Callouses on the sole 
are caused by pressure 
from one or more meta- 
tarsal bones. 
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~Witaa 
Adjustable 


CALLOUS REMOVER 
and ARCH BUILDER 


instantly relieves the trouble by 
supporting the bones in normal position by means 
of soft inserts. Builds up fallen arches. Removes 
pressure on callouses and they disappear. Relieves 
the pain in anions and swollen joints. No metal— 
no breaking in. Made of leather, soft, flexible, 
featherlight ; feels om Comes with Arch Builder 
and Callous Remover in combination or either sepa- 
rate. Guaranteed to give relief or money refunded, 


If you have any Sorm of foot trouble, write 
Jor our free book “Orthopraxy of the Foot” 
— a complete treatise on foot troubles. 


Wizard Foot Appliance Co., $0° cin us: 












concerned in the capture of the vessel and 
the execution of the passengers and crew.” 

That same day, Gen. Sickles wired to 
Fish that he had received an ill-tempered 
note of refusal. November 18 he wired 
that he was preparing to close the legation, 
that a crowd the night before had sur- 
rounded it and would have sacked it ex- 
cept for. the intervention of the authorities. 

November 19 the Spanish Government 
took the matter out of Carjaval’s hands and 
entrusted the further negotiations to its 
Minister at Washington. He asked for a 
brief delay, which was granted. November 
23 Spain suggested arbitration, but Fish 
refused it. Spain had previously asked the 
good offices of Great Britain to prevent 
war, but Lord Granville declined unless he 
could negotiate on the basis of ample rep- 
aration to the United States. 

November 25 Sickles was notified to close 
the legation the next day, unless the matter 
was settled. At 2 a.m. on the 26th, after 
Sickles had actually asked for his passports, 
Spain agreed to meet the demands of the 
United States by December 25, if the facts 
in the case were as represented. Novem- 
ber 29 a protocol was signed, and, on 
December 12, the Virginius was permitted 
to leave Santiago. It was so unseaworthy 
by that time, however, that it foundered on 
its way to the United States. 

When the facts as to the vessel’s true 
ownership were disclosed, the United 
States omitted its demand for a salute to 
the flag. Spain paid an indemnity of 
$80,000 to the heirs of those who had been 
executed. 





LUCY IN NEW YORK 

HIS is not the title of a romance for 

young ladies, nor is it the name of a 
new cinema play. It is the description of 
the sojourn of a prominent young miss in 
the metropolis. She had a pretty strenu- 
ous time, but those who tried to guide her 
feet in the way they ought to go had an 
even more strenuous experience. Lucy 
had come to New York rather against her 
will. She would have preferred to remain 
in her native land, but circumstances 
beyond her control foreed her to become an 
immigrant. She was traveling from Lon- 
don to a town in Michigan, to fulfil a 
professional engagement there, and she 
arrived in New York on the liner Minnehaha 
in the middle of one of the metropolis’s 
most pleasant and seductive afternoons. 
We forgot to say that Lucy was not a 
chorus-lady, but an attractive young ele- 
phant. She was walking slowly along Tenth 


Avenue, says the New York Sun, when 


her first experience came to her. The Sun 
tells it this way: 


At three o’clock, when the Minnehaha 
berthed, her keeper, Luke Connolly, 
started to lead her by a rope to the New 
York Central Railroad yards at Thirty- 
fourth Street and Tenth Avenue. As 
they went up the avenue they drew an 
appreciative audience of the younger gen- 
eration, who passed loud remarks about 
Lucy until the sensitive pachyderm became 
insulted. At Thirty-second Street she 
balked and stood her ground, trumpeting 
vociferously. Luke, knowing her coy 
idiosynerasies, called an innocent by- 
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The architect who designs the 
buildings for Syracuse University, 
considers the comfort and health 
of the occupants as well as the 
beauty of design. That is why he 
was careful to specify 


ee ? ” 
GLOBE 
VENTILATORS 
for Chancellor James R. Day’s home 
(shown above) 
By a simple addition to YOUR roof, you 
may secure that perfect ventilation of 
your home which gives fresh, cool, summer 
comfort and healthful atmosphere the 
year ’round. 
Ask your Sheet Metal Worker, Tinsmith, 
Hardware Dealer, or send for ‘ ‘Booklet X.” 
It tells all about the inexpensive 
“GLOBE.” 


Globe Ventilator Co. 
Troy, N. Y. 











Americans Who Use French 
in reading or writing need this Miniature 
French-English English-French Dictionary. 
A pocket-sized companion for every reader of 
French literature and every traveler who needs 
a knowledge of the French language. Contains 
also a store of information on irregular verbs, 
weights, measures, money, menu terms, etc., 
etc. Cloth bound, 576 pp., 50c; by mail, 54c. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 
























a SWIM 


To 
You Can 





Practical 

Instruction Do It 
for Both In 
Novice Your 
andl Spare 
Expert Moments 


VERY one should know how to swim. Many 
cannot afford the price of a swimming course, 
and others cannot devote the necessary and 





regular time required by a special teacher. Here is 
a practical, spare-time manual, prepared by one of 
New York's foremost. swimming teachers — Pref. 
Frank Eugen Dalton, Instructor of Scienti{c Sv in 
ming at the Dalton Swimming School, and inve ntor 
of the Dalton Method. 


Many diagrams show the novice the aa pr" 
method of striking out and learning to swim i 
the expert, the book covers every phase of pro fes- 
sional swimming. All strokes are alyzed and 
shown in illustration, and their rele ative valves for 
spe ed, endurance, etc., are thoroughly considered. 
‘Swimming Scie niifically Taught,” by Frank 





with mc 





Eugen Dalton. Bound in cloth, 195 pages, profusely 
illustrated. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. ‘All book- 
stores or the publishers, ‘ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 668 
New York, N. Y. 
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TUN GOIN UNSIS,(01 2 105s) oS 
INSTITUTE OR TECHNOLOGY 


stander, by name Joseph Shea, who held - 


Lucy while he went into a near-by bakery 
and emerged with fourteen loaves of bread. 

At the rate of half a loaf for each yard 
gained, Lucy was brought to the freight- 
yards. She took a glimpse of the car and 
its gangplank and shook her head. ‘No 
New York Central for hers, she announced, 
and started off. for the Pennsylvania 
station in preference. 

There is a song that says, ‘‘a hundred 
men once tried.to pull a mule from off 
a track.”” The same number grabbed 
Lucy’s leading rope and tried to pull her 
to the track. Lucy gently pulled them 
down Tenth Avenue to Twenty-ninth 
Street, and there the one hundred let go 
unanimously. Lucy retreated to Ninth 
Avenue, executed a left turn, and backed 
up to Thirty-second Street. 

About 11:30 o’clock the water-gage 
in the high-pressure station at Ganse- 
voort Street began to drop. The gravity 
clocks showed the leakage to be some- 
where about Thirty-fourth Street on the 
West Side, and a wrecking crew sent to 
that locality discovered that Lucy in her 
peregrinations had broken off one of the 
high-pressure hydrants at Thirtieth Street 
and Tenth Avenue. The entire system 
from the Battery to Thirty-fourth Street 
on the West Side was out of commission. 

The break was fixt, but the pressure 
refused to rise. Another break had oc- 
eurred somewhere, it is thought, as a 
result of the strain put on the entire 
system by the damage done by the ele- 
phant: Chief ‘Smoky Joe” Martin 
detailed squads of men to patrol the 
entire length of the new subway system 
below Thirty-fourth Street in the hope of 
locating the break, and eventually it was 
found and fixt. It was 1:48 before the 
signal was sent out that the break had 
been repaired. 

Meanwhile Lucy, tired of Eighth Avenue, 
had returned about eleven o’clock to Ninth 
Avenue. There the crowd followed her as 
she backed up the avenue northward. 

The New York Institute for the Educa- 
- tion of the Blind is in Ninth Avenue 
between Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth 
Streets. It has a spacious greensward 
surrounded by a ten-foot brick wall. 
Lucy reached the institution at 11 o’clock, 
smelt the grass and wanted to enter. She 
walked in backward, carrying the gate 
with her. Then she began to play in the 
grass, romping about and making playful 
charges at the crowd. Then somebody 
had an inspiration. 

Bill Snyder! 

They sent an S. O. S. for him, and the 
head keeper of Central Park came on the 
run. He brought his trusty lariat. It was 
midnight and the light was none too good, 
but Bill managed to catch Lucy’s twinkling 
forefeet in the noose. She went down 
heavily, squealing and trumpeting in rage, 
and soon was in chains. 

At 12:30 a.m. they managed to get Lucy 
out of the yard and led her over to Thirty- 
third Street and Tenth Avenue, where her 
freight-car still waited. At the sight of 
the vehicle’ Lucy balked again, groaned 
and squealed. No blandishments or force 
would get her into it. 

She was held by a fringe of humans 
grasping a rope tied to her rear elevation, 
but there was no need of this restraint, 
since Lucy showed she had no intention of 
cutting short her outing by strolling from 
Ninth to Tenth Avenue in an hour. What 
was required, however, was the rope in 
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YOU CAN SLEEP after sunrise, on your Write for How To 
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longs sleep. Postpaid for 25 cts. 5 for $1.00. raped ying Lec ypere ma aay tg or 
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Perfect control of heat means true economy and insures | 
more healthful, even temperature. Ask your Architect | 


and Steamfitter to give you 


ADSCO HEATING 


Atmospheric Pressure System—Steam or Vapor 





Meets every de- 
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radiation—not 
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you have individual house boiier or take steam from underground pipes of a cen- 
tral heating system. Operates with ounces of pressure—not pounds. No Noise 
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FOR TEETH AND BREATH 


“Leaves that clean, cool, ARCTIC 


feeling on your teeth and gums.” 


Parents and Teachers: 


Your Responsibility 
Demands That You 
Read These Facts: 


VERYONE is awakening to 
the absolute necessity of pre- 
vention work against such menaces 
as tooth-destroying Pyorrhea(Riggs 
Disease). Therefore, take no 
chances in selecting a dentifrice for 
your children. Whatever they use 
must not only be cleansing and puri- 
fying, but it must fight danger. 


Sozodont has stood the test of 
65 years. Its reputation for tooth 
cleansing and preserving properties 
is high, and: today its value is in- 
creased, because it now contains 
Emetine and its associated alkaloid, 
the great medical discovery, used 
in treating Pyorrhea. Therefore 


Sozodont Fights 
Pyorrhea (Riggs Disease) 


Start the children—the whole family 
—using Sozodont today. You'll like 
its delightful freshness. You'll like the 
beautiful polish it gives your teeth. And 
you'll like the feeling of security it gives 
when you realize it is helping you guard 
against Pyorrhea. All good druggists. 

Send 4c for generous samples of paste, 
powder or liquid—any two—state which. 


HALL & RUCKEL 
201 Washington St., New York 
Sozodont Paste, Powder or Liquid, 25 Cents. 


ich contains Emetine and its 
associated alkaloid. 
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plain to the man 
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Ciunrilg Gruds 


CREAMED CHICKEN 


A LA KING 


. 
At t/ t f Creamed Chicken a la King 
ast. in all its goodness ready to 
serve on toast or in patty shells! 
Delicious fresh young poultry, rich golden 
cream dressing, a few bright red pimentos 
and plenty of tender mushrooms.@ @ @ @ ®@ 
Serve at any meal, any occasion, these warm summe 
ow and avoid standing over a hot stove. Guests will 
«you 1a for the recipe. 25c and 50c at fine grocers, 

rs wil sup) ly pe direct, express prepaid, at the spe cial 
price of r $2.85 half dozen, respective 

zes, if tw a me your best grocer’s name. 


~ Purity Cross, Inc., Route 2L.D., Providence, R. 1. 


Ask about my Jamalade. ® 
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front, as Lucey several times gave way to 
an impulse to scuttle backward toward the 
lights of Broadway. 

After the mammoth lay down before her 

sar to be coaxed some more, making Head 
Kee sper Bill Snyder, of the Central Park 
Zoo, in charge of the relief expedition, so 
angry that he went home to keep from 
expressing himself before a lady of Lucy’s 
noble rank, the crowd caught the idea of 
prodding her up with a yard-engine. So 
a locomotive was started toward her, 
whistling and hissing and clanging its bell, 
which annoyed Lucy so much that she 
just got up and leaned against that engine. 

A few reproving shakes of her high 
forehead and the engine gave up the un- 
equal struggle and side-stept off the tracks. 
The locomotive was in such danger of 
being tipped over that the engineer let 
off all his steam, while Lucy trumpeted 
in triumph. 

About four o’clock in the morning Lucy 
began to be bored with the game, and 
consented to be hauled up a gangplank 
to a flat car pushed alongside her own 
sleeper, and then across to her snuggery. 
There she was chained to the floor. Shortly 
afterward Luey, finding time hanging 
heavily on her, began blowing out the 
windows. When this was completed to 
her satisfaction she took to bumping the 
roof with her brain-pan, but got a headache 
and stopt. But up to the time of her 
departure for Owosso, Mich., she had 
given no other cause for gray hairs to the 
man who was acting as her valet. 





THE BLIGHT OF THE LOCKOUT 


\ HEN the clothing - manufacturers 

have grown tired of interminable 
sittings with their striking workmen’s rep- 
com- 


resentatives, discussing peace and 


promise, and attempt, as they have re- 


cently done, to bring the tenements to 


terms by means of the lockout, what will 
take place in the locality that is hard hit 
by this move? Will life go on merrily ; will 
the families eontinue their evenings in the 
perks, watching their children dancing 
to strains from a traveling hurdy-gurdy? 

We are going to have a chance to see 
just what the lockout really means to the 
East Side, for the employers have now re- 
They 


out their employees—most of them married 


sorted to this means. have locked 
men with families—and by bringing pres- 
sure upon two hundred thousand men, 
women, and children they hope to bring 
the strikers to terms, and carry their point. 
What all this means to the Ghetto is told 
York Tribune, 
and few are more qualified by personal 
sympathy ability to the 
main details of a laborer’s life than the 
author of ‘‘The Harbor.” It 
stood with the novelist himself, as we read 
his account of a Ghetto street on a warm 
spring night. He the 
with the skill of a Hogarth, in a few telling 


strokes, as he says: 


by Ernest Poole in the New 
and sketeh in 


is as if we 


gives us picture 


The other night I stood on a corner 
down upon the lower East Side and 
watched the life about me on the up- 








‘three minutes carry on a conversation in French 
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Stucco, concrete or brick walls absorb 
much water, becoming damp, unsanitary, 
and disfigured. But they can be water- 
proofed and beautified with 
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A liquid cement coating which becomes an insep- 
arable part of the wall, sealing all pores and 
filling hair cracks. Hard as flint. Damp-proof, 
weather-resisting. Gives uniform, artistic color. 
Applied to new or old walls. 
variety of pleasing tones. 


Furnished in a 


It will pay you to learn about Trus-Con Water- 
proofing Products. 
telling your needs. 


Write for full information 


THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
136 Trus-Con Building Detroit, Mich. 
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50 ELECTRIC 
FAN Complete 


Price includes plug and 8 ft. cord. Uni- 
rsal motor good on alternating or direct 
current. “Finished in black enamel. inches 
high. Weighs 7 pounds. 
Agents and Dealers Wanted 
Big money will be made this summer by men who 
represent us on this $5.50 Fan. WRITE FOR 
seine OUR OFFER TODAY. 
Kandem Electric Co. 
49 ©, East 21st St., New York 
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machines a week you 
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Can You Carry On 


A Conversation In 


French—German 
Spanish— Italian 


The other day the father of a young lady of our acquaint- 
ance promised “her a summer in E urope if she ae 

his 
girl had studied the language two winters, and for six 
months had been a pupil of the most fashionable ‘‘ French 
and English boarding-school’’ for young ladies in New 
York. Her reports showed that she had studied_well, and 
in French grammar she stood high in her class. She failed 
utterly to carry on for three minutes only a simple 
conversation on a general topic. 

In THOUSANDS of “ Digest”? readers’ homes a 
similar test would have a like result. If you really 
want to sfeak and understand one of these common 
foreign languages, use the ROSENTHAL METHOD 
ios rivate study, or organize a ROSENTHAL 

LUB among your friends. By the 


ROSENTHAL METHOD of PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 


you can learn to converse in a new language as naturally 
and easily as a child learns to speak. Like the child—or 
like a foreigner learning English here—you dearn first 
the most necessaPy and most useful words and sen- 
tences. You quickly get a mastery of ordinary, necessary, 
conversation and correspondence in the new language you 
wish to USE. 

The ROSENTHAL METHOD is for BUSY men 
and women—ten minutes three times a day will lead within 
a marvelously short time to complete mastery of every-day 
business and social conversation. The study is a pleasure 
—never a task. 

If you want to learn to ¢/in% and adh in idiomatic French, 
German, Spanish or Italian quickly, oy yah and FOR 
PRACTICAL USE, send a postal ee DR. RICHARD 
S. ROSENTHAL’S Free booklet, “Revolution in the 
Study and Teaching of Foreign Languages.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354-360 Fourth Ave., 
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roarious tenement-street. The night was 
warm and humid, and through the nar- 
row thoroughfare there poured a swarm- 
ing mass of life. People passed by the 
thousands. Heavy odors filled the air. 
The push-carts with their torches cast 
dancing lights and shadows on heaps of 
wares of every kind. The pedlers shouted 
hoarsely. The crowds kept sweeping by 
me and their voice was a guttural roar. 
Small boys and girls with yells of glee kept 
darting about on every hand. Babies 
screamed unheeded. Close by me on the 
corner’a tense young Jew, dark-faced and 
thin, was shouting from a wagon that all 
men and women must be free and own the 
factories and mills. A mob of small boys, 
clustered around a camp-fire they had made 
on the street, were leaping wildly through 
the flames like Indians in the movies. 
Mothers leaned out of windows and 
screamed for children to come up to bed, 
but no child seemed to hear them. Here 
around a hurdy-gurdy danced a group of 
little girls. A small café from a basement 
threw up smells of meat and onions and 
cigarets. The noise increased, grew deaf- 
ening. Humanity seethed on every side. 
But this was only an average street upon 
an average evening. 

‘‘What changes will the lockout bring? 
I wondered, as I stood there. 

It will bring death. Of that be sure. 
For all big strikes bring death in some 
form. To begin with, death by violence. 
I have already heard of one instance 
here. Inasmall back room in the Ghetto 
a young Jewish tailor lay dead on the 
floor. The boy had come from Galicia 
to escape the Austrian Army. He was 
not sick of democracy—he had come here 
to find it, together with a chance to work 
and to make a decent living. And when 
he had found a foothold here he was to 
send for his family. He had worked of 
late with desperate haste, for his family 
in Galicia, in one of the worst war-black- 
ened zones, had kept writing him to send 
for them soon. They could not last much 
longer. He had about half the money 

-needed. Then had come the lockout. 
The next night he had stuffed the cracks 
in the window with old socks and shirts. 
And af er that he had turned on the gas. 


9% 


It is not a pleasant prospect that the 
novelist puts before us. He is the 
belief that there will be other deaths, not 
only self-inflicted, but from starvation and 
worry, and from disease. He declares that 
there are many alive to-day who will pay 
the penalty of pressure in the few months 

But all signs of this do not yet 
He continues: 


of 


to come. 
appear. 


You may go and watch 'the street a few 
weeks hence and you will find it much the 
same... You will find humanity seething 
on. The pedlers will shout as hoarsely. 
The same small girls will be dancing 
gravely around the hurdy-gurdy. The 
same small boys will be leaping through 
the camp-fire. And mothers will scream 
to their children: ‘Hey, you! Ikey! 
Come up to bed!’”” And Ikey will laugh 
and dart off as before. And the life of 
the street will go on, and by day and by 
night in the Ghetto you will find few ap- 
parent changes. Rutgers Square will be 
crowded with idle men, standing in al- 
most motionless throngs or sitting in 
long lines on the benches, and in other 
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Automatic 
Screw-driver 
No. 111—$1.50 
First make a 
little hole with Mr. 


Punch, 
Then you insert the 





Saw Sets 
Gauges 


have to hold it with your fin- 
gers. It doesn’t refuse to bite. 
Now apply the automatic screw- 


driver. ll back handle and push, 
it lightly. What!—the screw half in 
already! One more push and the screw 


is driven home—straight. Towel rod is 
all up in two minutes. As easy for women 
as for men. 


Goodell-Pratt Company 
Greenfield, Mass. 
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Hacksaws Vises 


Send for story, “‘ The House that Jack Fixed,” 
which solves the problem of home tinkering 
and describes 15 tools needed in every home. 
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“You MUST put up those bathroom fixtures” 






















Punches Lathes 


screw into the hole. It Micrometers 
doesn’t drop out and roll Bit-Braces 
under the bath tub. You don’t rinders 


500 GOOD TOOLS 





Those dreaded words are 
being uttered in many a 
just-moved-into home. 

Also cup hooks, curtain 
fixtures, screen doors, ham- 
mock hooks. 


These two splendid tools 
make home tinkering a joy. 


Mr: Punch 


An Automatic Drill 


sinks a clean hole. All you do 
is to place the drill point and 
push. The drill whirls into the 

wood. The handle sebound ids; 
you push again. In ten sec- 
onds you can bite an inch in- 
to solid oak. In the handle are 
eight tool steel drills seen 
through numbered holes of 
same size as drills and released 
through hole in revolving cap. 


Price $1.50 
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PENCILS 


For every known purpose. 
Also two copying. Write on your 
letter head for free trial sample. 


American Lead Pencil Co., 223 Fifth Ave., New York 














WE PAY SPOT CASH 


Turn useless articles into cash. We pay highest prices 
for false teeth (with or without gold), diamonds, 
watches, old gold, platinum or silver jewelry (new or 
broken), dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, 
magneto points, etc. Nothing too large or too small. 
Established 1899. We do largest business of kind in 


at our expense should our offer be refused in ten days. 


Liberty Refining Co., Sailor Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 



































The 3-In-One enables the cloth to pick up all 
germ laden dust, as a magnet picks up iron filings. 
A few drops of 3-in-One on amoist cloth remove 
finger marks and grime from desks and all furni- 





Don’ t »’t Work With Your 
Head in a Dust Bin! 


It causes grippe and nose and throat troubles. 
Call little Joe, with his dustless dust cloth—a 
piece of cheese-cloth permeated with afew drops of 


3-in-One Oil 


ture, 
finish. 
In Handy Oil Cans, 25c. 

FREE—Generous sample and Dictionary of Uses. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 42 KAM. BROADWAY, NEW YORK 













Polish with dry cloth to restore bright, new 
At all stores: In bottles, 10c, 25¢ and 50c. 

















Start Now 
to Avoid 
Pyorrhea 


Unless you can 
be sure that you 
will be among 
the few and for- 
tunate 20% who 
avoid Pyorrhea 
after passing 40 
years of age, you 
would do well to 
take preventive 
measures. If used 
in time, Forhan’s 
Pyorrhea Prepa- 
ration will posi- 
tively prevent 
Pyortheaor Riggs’ 
Disease (loosening 
of the teeth, receding 
and inflamed gums). 
It gives prompt relief. 
CONSULT YOUR 
DENTIST, and he 
will probably pre- 
scribe the Prepara- 
tion with his treat- 
ment. Remember 
that his advice and 
treatment are indis- 
pensable, Use For- 
han’s daily like a 
dentifrice—pleasant 
to the taste. 


Large tube (as illus- 
trated), 50c. If your 
druggist hasn't it, send 
us his name with 10c. 
in stamps and we will 
send 5 trial tubes 

(enough for your 

family and friends). 

Forhan Company, 

23 Elm St.New York 























































My 1916 Book is ready and I want 
to send it to those who are interested 
y in outdoor life. Itis the most complete 
Sporting Goods Catalog 
T have ever written. It not only illustrates 
and describes hundreds of articles for the 
Camper, Fisherman, Hunter and Explorer, 
B) but tells of my experience in the wilds. 
There are pictures of game birds and ani- 
™ mals, and advice as to where to go, what to 
take, and many “‘kinks” in wildcraft. 
I send this book free—mention No. 66). 
Pownuatan Rosinson, President. 


New YORK SPORTING Goons Co. 


5 ond 17 Warren Stree! ee wore U.S.A. 











THE EDUCATION OF THE WILL 


by Jules Payot, Rector of the Academy of Aix, France. Au- 
thorized translation. Thirty editions in fifteen years. Shows 
the way to success and happiness by proper training of the 
will. Will make life over for you. 12mo, cloth. $1.50; by mail, 
$7.62. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


POSES 


BETTER THAN MUCILAGE 











Eye-strain comes so gradually you may not 
realize the danger until your eyes are ruined. 


FEATHERWEIGHT EYESHADE 

Gives you safety and comfort too. Should be 

worn by every indoor worker. 

Should be on sale by your stationer, optician 

= druggist, but if not, order of us direct. 
ic prepaid anywhere. 

Featherweight Eyeshade. Company, Dept. B, Merchantville, N. J. 





squares and on corners you will come 
upon crowds of all sizes and groups of 
men talking, arguing, joking, and many 
quarreling hotly. You will find halls 
packed with people listening to speakers, 
and on the Ghetto streets at night you 
will find many times the usual number 


of orators shouting from wagons. And 
around them will be larger crowds and 
more attentive, scowling eyes, as men 


and women listen to talk of revolution, 
sweeping changes that shall bring to the 
world (at least so shouts the orator) a 
system of things where the cloak-makers 
shall have lost all hope of becoming little 
Yankee industrial ezars. 


But the difference does not lie in the 
streets, in the sides of life which are visible 
to the easual visitor, but within, in the 
homes. There all is different, but it 
is never allowed to obtrude itself upon the 
view of the stranger, for the laboring man is 


almost a'ways proud, and keeps his misery 


and his sorrow to himself. 

Hear what the keeper of the small shop 
has to say about the change in conditions. 
You will find, with Ernest Poole, that the 


maxim is now reversed. Charity, in- 
stead of beginning at home, now begins in 
Belgium. The people who are able to give 
have been blinded to the needs of their fel- 
low townsman by the universal wail for 
aid arising from the stricken battle-ground 


of Europe. Says Mr. Poole: 


Go into any little shop where the people 
come to buy their food. And here at once 
you will find a change. For the shop- 
keeper will bewail his luck. He has had 
to begin giving credit again. The same 
old story. He had to give so much credit 
before. Before this year there had been in 
the garment trades three bad seasons, one 
after the other, when work was searce and 
times were hard. Then came the war— 
and chaos here and hardly any work for 
months. In the meantime scores of small 
savings-banks scattered all through the 
lower East Side had closed their doors in 
the panic, and millions of hard-earned sav- 
ings were lost to these people just at the 
moment when they needed money most. 
On top of that came the Belgian appeal, 
draining from generous people up-town 
most of the money taat in other years would 
have come down here to the tenements. 
So the shopkeeper had to give credit, 
and this had gone on and on so long that 
hundreds of little shopkeepers had failed. 
This one will tell you how he just suc- 
ceeded in seraping through. He still has 
customers, he says, who have not yet paid 
up what they owe him from the past. 
But they were coming so close to it now; 
this year has been so much better. And 
every one had been so gay. All were just 
getting on their feet. And now to be 
knocked down again! Now, again will 
come women customers haggling over every 
cent, buying only the cheapest stuff; chil- 
dren clinging to their mother’s skirts and 
pointing to things they had before—but 
now she is buying on credit and can only fill 
the barest needs. 

Or go into a lawyer’s office. And if he 
has the name of being smart in dealing 
with landlords you will find signs of the 
pressure here. You will learn not only of 
families about to be put out of their 
homes, but of shopkeepers, too, who are 
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in the same plight. Here’s one who runs 
a music-store—a scowling, tired woman, 
a widow with three children. ‘‘ Nobody 
comes to buy music or gramophone rec- 
ords now,” she says. ‘And so I’m 
busted! I got to sell out! Lose all I 
got! Unless you ean fix it up for me 
with the owner for the rent. If he’ll 
leave me stay maybe I hold out. I don’t 
know. I don’t know!’’ She keeps shak- 
ing her head excitedly. 

Next to her comes a quiet man whg is 
not at all excited. He is a tailor, he ex- 
plains, a cutter who in good times had 
earned as high as $30 or $35 a week. 
He has been in America for something 
over eighteen years. He has never left 
the city except for Coney Island. He 
has worked hard. He has married, and 
altho they have had five children he 
has saved money, very slowly. And at 
last, a year ago, they began to buy a 
place on Long Island. They have paid 
fourteen instalments. There are eleven 
more to pay. Now he is two months in 
arrears and the real-estate company’s 
agent has been coming often. Is there 
any way to save all that—those fourteen 
instalments already paid? If there is 
no way, and the lockout goes on, then 
the eighteen years will end in a blank. 
You see, he says, in Austria his wife had 
lived in a small, quiet town with green 
hills all around it. 

Moreover, the pressure from the lock- 
out will stretch long arms out across the 
sea. For months letters have been com- 
ing to the people of the East Side from 
destitute and needy kinsmen abroad in the 
regions of East Prussia and Poland. Re- 
gular appeals for money and aid, frenzied 
have come in from these 
lands for upward of two years. And the 
lockout will cut off the many petty chari- 
ties in which even the poorest has partici- 
We read further: 


and desperate, 


pated. 


The war goes on and the letters still come. 
Some believe that the war in Europe was 
brought on by an effort to do on a much 
larger scale what the cloak-manufacturers 
hope to do here—crush democracy, stop 
discussing things, decide everything by an 
appeal to brute force—and so bring 
free peoples of Europe to terms. And, i 
that be true, the powers abroad will be 
aided by this effort of the cloak-manu- 
facturers here. For in tenement -rooms 
many letters have been written in the last 
few days: ‘‘We can not help you any 
more.” This is what these letters say. 
And some of them are hard to write, 
judging by the faces of the men and women, 
boys and girls, who scowl and_ breathe 
hard as they puzzle out how they are 
going to break the news. Some of those 
refugees over there are so old and sick and 
weary—and some so young, only babes in 
arms. 

If you would see it plainer go with a 
visiting nurse or a doctor on his rounds. 

T. B. is the plague of the tenements. 
It is the prince of diseases here. Its 
allies are darkness, filth, poor food, long 
hours, low pay, poverty. knows well 
how to bring people to terms, and for 
decades it had its own sweet way. Its 
victims, in this city alone, went into the 
hundreds of thousands. Ten years ago 
a crusade began, and altho slow at first 
it soon gained headway. The death-rate 
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Surgical Dressings 
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“Mother, I’ve Cut It” 
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Times To Be Careful 









In Our War Against Germs There’s No Room for Half Measures 


Whatever you apply to broken skin, be sure 
that it’s utterly sterile. 

Germs enter through small wounds just as well 
as through big wounds. And a few infectious 
germs may breed millions. 

There’s danger in every pin-prick. 


* * o* * 
Protect the wound, but don’t apply a home-made 
bandage. 
Don’t use absorbent cotton which has _ been 


haridled or exposed. 

Make sure that everything touching a wound is 
aseptic. 

* * x * 

Call a physician if the wound is considerable. 
And be very careful in the meantime. 

Keep gauze and bandages on hand, absorbent 
cotton and adhesive plaster. 


We depend on no ordinary sterilization. B&B 
surgical dressings are twice sterilized—once after 
being sealed. It is done by costly apparatus, in 
the most efficient way. 

They are packed in rooms filled with washed air. 
In rooms equipped like operating rooms. The 
workers are in uniform. 

Then we take extreme measures to bring the 
products to you sterile—just as they left us. 

* * * * 


Don’t take risks. 


Careless laboratory methods are just as bad as 
utter disregard. 


The brand B&B insures you against them. 
Every doctor, nurse and druggist knows that. Get 
for home use what they get for hospitals—B&B 
double-sure dressings. 


Always call the doctor—remember First Aid is only first aid. 


Insist on B&B 


For safety sake, in these home appli- 
cations, insist on B&B. 

They are made in a model laboratory, 
under ideal conditions. 

They are made by chemists who, for 
22 years, have been serving physicians 
and hospitals. And whom every sur- 


geon respects. 
BAUER & BLACK, 
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Absorbent 
Cotton 


Kept Clean by a Patent Package 


TGR RETIN cH 


at 


Put up in Handy Package—as shown—so 


mannan 


Absorbent cotton, as BXB make it, 


Ha 


Real Fumigation 
Then when you fumigate, use B&B 


recommendation. 
twice the usual strength. 


Don’t live where contagious disease 
until 


Double-Sure Products 


Absorbent Cotton 
Gauze Bandages 
Adhesive Plaster 
First-Aid Packets 
Blue-jay Corn Plasters 
Fumigators 


Araby Pastils 


(Fragrant Deodorizers) 


Sold by All Druggists 


Half measures are worse than none. 
They simply make danger seem 

They accord with Gov- safe 
They are These things are all important. You 


want competent help when you war on 
You want absolute protection. 
the B&B care and quality 


germs. 
You want 
and skill. 


know that the 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, Chicago and New York 


Formaldehyde 


Fumigators 


Home 


Needs 


Bb 


Twice the usu- 
al strength. Made 
in strict accord 
with U. S. Gov- 
ernment recom- 
mendation. 
Ready for use, in 
sizes for various 
rooms. Simply 
light the wick. 
The gaseous 
germicide pene- 
tratesevery crev- 
ice. Use after 
any contagious 
disease. Use in 
any house which 
others have oc- 
cupied. It is wise 
to fumigate at 
housecleaning 
time. 


_ Piz 
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VERY Florsheim 
low shoe is Skele- 

ton Lined for coolness— 
an exclusive Florsheim 
feature that prevents chafing 
at the heel and eliminates all 
warm weather foot troubles. 


Why wear leather lined low 
shoes for summer when 
cloth lining absorbs perspir- 
ation and outwears the lin- 
ings ordinarily used? 





A Style for Every Taste 
to $8 
“* Styles of the Times” 


(Free Booklet)—and name 
of local dealer on request. 


The Florsheim 
Shoe Co. 


Chicago, 
A. 


Skeleton 
Lined 
“Flexsole” 














A valuable manual by James C. Fernald, L.H.D., 
on the correct use of dy Possen tony Conjunctions, 
Relative Pronouns, and Adverbs in a concise and 
handy form with a wealth of illustrative exam- 
ples. The authoritative work on these highly- 
important essentials of a fluent style. Indispen- 
sable to teachers, ministers, writers and all lovers 
of accurate English. Cloth, $1.50 net. Postpaid 
$7.62. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 


have always been mighty in- 
teresting people, and nobody 
knows them better than Justin 


McCarthy. He knows their past as thoroughly as he does 
their present, and when he tells all about both in his book, 

“Ireland and Her Story,” he makes a story which the 
critics unite in pronouncing “as fascinating as a novel.” 
One might add that this brilliant little history is much more 
fascinating than many novels, and, better yet, itis true. The 


price is only $1 postpaid. 
AGAIN, are celebrated for 


THE IRISH ®: 








their rollicking humor and keen 
300d stories of them are 
always welcome. Certainly when one of the cleverest of 
Irish storytellers brings out a book it can not fail to make a 
hit. Seumas MacManus is the present day Prince of Irish 
Storytellers, and his book, ** The Red Poocher,” has been 
greeted everywhere with such superlatives of praise that it 
is useless to try to quote them. May as well let every reader 
invent his own exclamations of delight when he closes the 
beok. It can be had for 75 cents postpaid. 


ONCE MORE, are lovers 
through and through. When 
we want an ideal love story, 
we pick out a gallant, poetic, passionate Irishman and his 
blue-eyed colleen, and we are pretty sure to develop a love 
story fit to set to music or put upon the stage. There are 
— novelty, humor, tenderness, passion, and sometimes 
oe: in them. Anna MacManus, sometimes known as 
thna Carbery,’’ the wife of Seumas MacManus, was 
endowed with a rare insight into the character and nature 
of these people—her ople. With the pen of an artist and 
a great love in her hee eart, she has written six beautiful, 
throbbing, my ery! appealing Irish love stories which now 
appear in the boo! “The P Passionate Hearts,” a treasure 
for any one. The price is 75 cents postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY :: NEW YORK 





stopt rising; it turned and declined. 
Then the war in Europe began and poverty 
came to the Ghetto here. And the Health 
Department records show that in the two 
years just gone by there has been no more 
progress made. There is to be no progress 
now—but the very opposite, in fact—if 
only the lockout is long enough and there is 
enough force in this pressure which the 
cloak-manufacturers hope to bring. 

There are so many signs of this pres- 
sure if only you know where to look. 





WE ARE GETTING “IN THE SWIM” 


ACK in the early Christian era, and 

even before that, every house in a 
Roman town of the average size had its 
own swimming-pool. The cities, moreover, 
were equipped with magnificent and spa- 
cious buildings where the people might go 
daily to bathe, as well as transact a fair 
amount of social business. Then, some- 
how, bathing went out of fashion, and to 
all intents and purposes it has not yet 
come back into its former prominence. 
The first. swimming-pool to be used for 
municipal purposes in the United States, 
according to The Popular Mechanics Mag- 
azine, was installed in Philadelphia in 
1885. To-day, the demand for wholesome 
recreations of this sort is so wide-spread 
that there is hardly a city or town of any 
size which has not some facilities, however 
rudimentary, for this sport. Where, a 
decade ago, only the homes or clubs of the 
wealthy could boast a pool, now the land 
is dotted, or rather sprinkled, with them. 
As the writer goes on to say: 


Schools are equipped with pools; the 
homes not alone of the rich, but of persons 
of moderate means, have indoor and out- 
door swimming facilities; great corpora- 
tions are making similar provision for their 
employees, and such agencies as the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations are spending enormous sums 
to make healthful swimming possible for 
the young men and women who belong 
to these organizations. 

Aside from the recreative aspect, there is 
another incentive for this movement which 
has found expression in so many different 
channels. Estimates based on the census 
figures of 1913, and previous years, for a 
majority of the Northern States indicate 
that persons are meeting death by acci- 
dental drowning at the rate of 9,000 or 
10,000 annually. This fact in itself is 
sufficient reason for establishing facilities 
for supervised swimming in every city and 
village in the land. 

The cost of constructing swimming-pools 
—or rather a misconception as to the cost 
—undoubtedly has prevented many com- 
munities from acquiring proper swimming 
facilities. As a matter of fact, the cost 
of many pools has been very moderate 
indeed. 

Oakdale, Cal., is a town of 1,500 which 
has a pool that cost $1,400. It is so 
situated that water from the pool is used 
from time to time to flush the sewer-system. 
Concrete was used in the construction. 
The pool is in the form of an ellipse, mea- 
suring 40 to 60 feet, and has a maximum 
depth of 9 feet. The pool holds 100,000 








The Autoglas 


PATENTED MAY 2nd, 1911 





Efficient. 
Good Looking 


Comfortable 


HIS is the only comfortable goggle 

and only efficient eye protector made. 
The hinged center permits it to exactly 
fit the contour of the face so as to exclude 
all wind, dust and flying particles. 


The tinted amber lenses protect the eyes 
from the harmful light rays. 


For sale by all opticians, motor 
supply and sporting goods houses 


Over 40,000 in use. 
F. A. Hardy & Co. 


Dept. D Box 804; Chicago, Ill. 


























A History of the Modern World 


The gripping historical story of the last hundred years of 
national and international upheaval, which found its climax 
in the present great war. Told by Oscar Browning, M.A., one 
of the world’s greatest historians. This is an absolutely author- 
itative narrative for the history student; a source of enlight- 
ening explanation for the man who w ants to understand pres- 
ent-day national ambitions, motives and attitudes; a means 
of fascinating entertainment for every man, woman ‘and child 
in their reading hours. Written in the author’s individual, 
fascinating and accomplished style. New, inexpensive, one- 
volume edition. 1000 pages, cloth bound, $3.00; by mail, $3.20. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 








Popular Books on 


ASTRONOMY 


The Story of the Heavens 
By Sir Robert Ball, LL.D. With 
24 Colored Plates and numerous IIlus- 


trations. New and Revised Edition. 
568 pages. Large 8vo, cloth, wet 
$3.50. Postage 30c. 


The Story of the Sun 
By Sir Robert Ball, LL.D. With 
8 Colored Plates and other IIlustra- 
tions. Large 8vo, cloth gilt, met 
$2.50. Postage 20c. 


The Story of Our Planet 
By Prof. Bonney, F.R.S. With Col- 
ored Plates and Maps and 170 IIlustra- 
tions. Large 8vo, cloth, et $2.75. 
Postage 28c. 


Astronomy for All 
By Bruno H. Burgel. ‘Translated by 
Stella Block. Very ‘fully illustrated. 
8vo, net $3.00. Postage 22c. 

The Stars and Constellations 
By Royal Hill. A Simple and Prac- 
tical Guide Book to the Heavens. __I[I- 
lustrated. Quarto, cloth, $1.00 
postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue New York 
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gallons. The expense of maintenance has 
been made very slight by placing it in 
charge of the fire department. The near-by 
river, which formerly was a source of 
anxiety to parents because frequented by 
the boys, is now deserted. 

The town of Grand Rapids, Wis., has a 
very attractive swimming-pool which cost 
$5,000. The walls are of concrete and the 
bottom is covered with sand. As a special 
precaution against accidents in the water, 
large sluice-gates, which can be easily 
thrown open, were constructed, by which 
the tank can be emptied in two minutes. 

But homes, as well as municipalities, 
institutions, public and private, and amuse- 
ment parks, are now being equipped with 
swimming-pools. In some eases these have 
cost less than $100. Probably the record 
for cheap construction of a home-made 
pool is held by three brothers, the eldest 
of whom is thirteen years. These boys 
did the excavating themselves for a pool 
25 by 10 feet and 3 feet deep. On the 
flat ground around the pool, and along the 
upper edges of the slanting sides, boards 
were fastened to a framework which pro- 
jected down into the earth at the bottom 
of the pool. The young workmen pur- 
chased two and one-half barrels of cement, 
and with the aid of one man covered the 
earthen walls and floor with a coating of 
concrete. Their total cash expenditure 
was only $7.50. 

In contrast to these swimming facilities 
is the magnificent pool recently completed 
on an estate at Lake Forest, Ill At an 
expense of many thousands of dollars, the 
reservoir was built on the side of a bluff, 
some distance below the residence and 
overlooking Lake Michigan. A winding 
flight of steps leads from the house down 
to the pool. In addition, a shaft, in which 
an electric elevator is installed, was sunk 
directly beneath the house to a depth of 
80 feet. From the lower end of the shaft 
a marble-lined tunnel, 150 feet long, was 
constructed to a splendidly appointed bath- 
house situated at the edge of the pool. 





Not Fatal.—A certain clergyman was 
much grieved to find his “‘ special services 
for men only ”’ were so badly attended. He 
exprest his regret to the verger one evening 
when, as usual, they were the only two at 
the meeting. 

“T really think they ought to come,” he 
said, sadly. 

“ That’s jest what I’ve zed to ’em over 
an’ over again,”’ said the verger, consol- 
ingly. ‘‘ I sez to ’em, I sez, ‘ Look at me,’ 
[ sez; ‘look at me. I goes to all them 
services,’ I sez, ‘an’ wot ’arm does they 
do me?’ ”—Tit-Bits. 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the country 
soliciting subscriptions for popular periodicals. 
We urge that no money be paid to strangers even 
tho they exhibit printed matter apparently 
authorizing them to represent us, and especially 
when they offer’ cut rates or a bonus. THE 
LITERARY DiIGEsT mailing list showing dates of 
expiration of subscriptions is never given out 
to any one for collection of renewals. Better 
send subscriptions direct, or postpone giving 
your order until you can make inquiry. If 
you have reason to suspect that the members of 
your community are being swindied, notify 
your chief of police or sheriff, and the publishers, 
and arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly as 
may seem proper. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 





Five-I assenger Touring Car, a teautiful 
| p example of the full stream line yacht type 


Built for Service 


| 
| 
Each ELCAR is built for a long life of satisfac- 
tory service—built to outlast other cars in its price 
class, and by a concern which for 43 years has manu- 
factured only quality products. In beauty of design and 
finish, in mechanical excellence and proven performance, 
it rivals cars selling at $1000 and more. Dollar for dollar 
we believe it represents the best value on the market today. 


If you know automobiles, a glance at these specifications 
will tell the story of ELCAR extra measure of value. 
Silent, powerful, long stroke motor (3/2 x5)—unit power 
plant, 3-point suspension—114-in. wheel base—full float- 
ing rear axle—Dyneto double unit starting and lighting 
system—Delco ignition—unsurpassed body designs— 
roomy seating for every passenger—full Turkish style 
upholstering—every equipment that goes to make a 
car at any price complete. Write for catalogue. 
, ; . ELKHART CARRIAGE & 
| ~~. MOTOR CAR CO. 





C775 Beardsley Ave., [!" hart, Ind. 





| . A ‘Clover Leaf”’ Type Roadster, 


ae seating comfortably four passengers. = 









BAKE ‘your 


EECH-NUT 
BACON 


For 10c we will send you a 
special Beech-Nut baking rack 


BEECH-NUT 
PACKING CO. 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
Makers go 
Seech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup 
Beech-Nut Oscar’s Sauce 
Beech-Nut Mustard 
Beech-Nut Strawberry, 
Red Raspberry, Peach 
and Damson Plum Jams 
Grape, Red Currant 

and Crabapple Jellies | 
Beech-Nut Orange and 
Grapefruit Marmalades 
Cherry Preserve 
Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 
Beech-Nut Mints 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
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the little steel 
rope with the big pull 


When you need a tow home you 
can depend upon the 

AUTOWLINE 
to withstand the most severe tests it 
will be called upon to endure. 

Basline Autowline is pencil size 
but hawser strength. It’s about 
feet of the famous Yellow Strand 
Wire Rope with patented Snaffie 
Hooks at each end to keep it “on” 
when line sags. 

Compactly coiled, it easily fits 
under a cushion, ready at all times to 
be used as a tow line, as a means of 
pulling your car out ofa rut on its 
own power, or as a substitute for tire 
chains. Price, east of Rockies, $3.95. 

POWERSTEEL TRUCKLINE is 
Basline Autowline’s “big brother” for 
heavy towing. East of Rockies, $6.50. 

POWERSTEEL AUTOWLOCK in- 
sures your carand sparetires against 
theft. It is 4 feet of waterproofed 
Yellow Strand Wire Rope with aneye 
at each end and a strong brass lock. 
Some insurance companies reduce 
rates 10% if you use it. Price, $2.00. 

Write for free literature. 

Every wire rope need is best met 
by a Broderick & Bascom brand. 

A B.&B. Cable held the U.S. sub- 
marine “F-4” in Honolulu Harbor 
when other brands of wire rope and 
huge 10-inch manila lines snapped 
like twine. The Panama Canal, the 
Woolworth Bldg., practically every 
big engineering project has been car- 
ried to — with the aid of 
B.&B. Wire Ropes. 


Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Company 
823. 2nd St., St. Louis, Mo. 


New York — 
76H Warren S 





GAUMER GUARANTEED: 


LIGHTING FIXTURES _ 


Unusually beauti- 
ful designs with 
Fw ebettyemmact-uaelelc 
not tarnish-sub- 
stantially built for 
life-time service. 
Tellyour dealer you 


want the 
genuine 


§ ‘Look for the 
= GUARANTEE 
TAG 


before you buy. 


Send is an idea of your 
rooms and we will gladly 
suggest designs. 


ADORESS DEPT. F 


SPICE OF LIFE 





In Boston.— The rain broke up the 
Preparedness. parade, didn’t it? ” 

‘Yes. -Nobody thought to bring an 
umbrella.’’—Lampoon. 


Hopeful.—Co.t.ector—“ Did you look 
at. that little bill I left yesterday, sir? ” 

House MremBer—“ Yes; it has passed 
the first reading.’’—Boston Globe. 


No Complaint.—Diner—“ For a spring 
chicken this is pretty tough.” 

Waiter—“ Well, sir, you know we’ve 
had a. pretty tough — spring.”—Boston 
Transcript. 

Were They Justified?—Isanet—“ A dog 
in Chicago bit five people.” 

-~SHorty—* Was the dog-mad? ”’ 

Isaper—‘ No; but the five people 
were.”’— Register. 


A Patriot.—‘‘ What have you ever done 
to show your patriotism?’ 

“a ell, I always shoot off $2 or $3 worth 
of fireworks every Fourth of July.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 

All Business.—‘‘ Then I can be one of 
your pupils? ” 

‘** Assuredly, sir, for ten crowns a lesson,” 
said the great artist. ‘‘ And a favorite 
pupil for two crowns extra.” —Puck. 


Caustic.—‘‘ Did you see my sunburst 
last night? ”’ inquired the pompous Mrs. 
Newrich of her poorer neighbor. “ No, I 
didn’t,” said the neighbor caustically; 
“but I certainly thought he would if he 
ate another bite.’-—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Hard Luck.—First Troiuey-Conpvuc- 
Tor—‘* Why was Kelly fired? ”’ 

Seconp TROLLEY - Conpuctor—“ His 
ear struck a man at.Steenth Street and 
earried him~a~block~on the ~ fender. 
After collecting a nickel from him, Kelly, 
in the excitement, forgot to ring it up— 
and the man was a spotter.” 





Commercialism.—“‘ What a pity the 
old masters could not have shared in the 
great sums paid for their works.” 

“* Maybe it’s all for the best,’ 
Mr. Dustin Stax. 
mercially tempted, they might have let 
their work out by contract and put in their 
time painting in their signatures to give 
it value.””— Washington Star. 


” replied 


Quite Unnecessary.—An American stop- 
ping at a London hotel rang several times 
for attendance, but no one answered. He 
started for the office.in an angry mood, 
which was not. improved when he found 
that the “ lift’ wus not running. Descend- 
ing two flights of stairs, he met one of the 
chambermaids. 

**What’s the matter with this dashed 
hotel? ” he growled. ‘‘ No one to answer 
your ¢all and no elevator running.” 

“Well, you see, sir,” said the maid, 
“the Zeps were reported and we were all 








ordered to the cellar for safety.’ 
1 !’’ ejaculated the American. ‘I 
was on the fifth floor and I wasn’t warned.” 
‘*No, sir,’”’ was the bland reply, ‘ but 
you see, sir, you don’t come under the 
| Employers’ Liability Act, "__Tit-Bits. 





“Tf they had been com- | 
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Experienced. — Wittir — ‘“ Pa, what 
comes after a million? ” 
Mr. Roxie1icH— The fortune-hunter, 


my son.””-—Boston Transcript. 


Cherchez l’Homme.—Hoxvus—*“ Those 
two girls used to be bosom friends, and now 
they scarcely speak.” 

Poxus—“ What’s his name? ”—Life. 


Caught !—Ftossizr Firrt— Jack, that 
man in the box hasn’t taken his eyes off 
me for an hour.” 

Herr Escort—“ How do you know? ”— 
Punch Bowl. 

Signs of the Times.—‘‘ Flubdub’s home 
seems badly neglected.” 

“Well, his wife is interested in prison 
reform, better roads, pure politics, and 
clean plays.”’—Pittsburgh Post. 


Happy Thought.—Prercy—‘ Sometimes 
I think that if I should die no one would 
miss me!”’ 

ErHet—‘ Pa might! 
exercise he gets but 
Chronicle. 


You're all the 
golf.” —Houston 


Filial Philosophy. — Auntizr —‘‘ Bobby, 
why don’t you get up and give your seat 
to your father? Doesn’t it pain you to see 
him reaching for the strap? ” 

Bosspy— Not on a train, it doesn’t.”— 
London Opinion. 

In Murder Trials.—‘‘ It’s bound to 
come.” 

“What is? ”’ 

“The time when the beautiful actress, 
instead of telling the jury her life-story, 
will have it shown to slow music as a film.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


The Humble Follower.—AvunTIE (ex- 
plaining the Biblical story)—‘‘ Lot was 
told to take his wife and daughters and 
flee. There’s Lot; there is his wife; and 
there are his daughters, a little way 
behind.”’ 

THE SMALL NEPHEW—“ Yes; but where’s 
the flea? ”—The Sketch. 


A Girl’s Choice.—‘‘ This is the hotel for 
us. I positively won’t go to any other.” 

“My dear, if we are going to spend 
the summer, we should consider well. 
There are much better hotels in that 
neighborhood.” 

‘But not one of them advertises such 
idyllic moonlight nights.”,-—Omaha News. 


Had Her Trained.—THure BacuELor— 
“So you are married, eh? ” 
THe Berenepick—“ Yes; 

for nearly six months.” 
Tue BacHELOR—‘‘ Got your wife pretty 
well trained by this time, I suppose? ”’ 
THe BenepickK—“‘ That’s what. I’ve 
got so I can make her do anything she 
wants to.’’—J ndianapolis Star. 


been married 


Sacred.—An American lady at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon showed even more than the 
usual American fervor. She had _ not 
recovered when she reached the railway- 
station, for she remarked to a friend as 
they walked on the platform: 

“To think that it was from this very 
platform the immortal bard would depart 
whenever he journeyed to town! ’’— 
Sacred Heart Review. 
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Stop Leading An 
Inferior Life! 


Swoboda Guarantees to Double Your Physical and Mental 
Vitality—to Increase Your Efficiency—to 


O you ever have “off days,” 

when your work seems like an 

almost insurmountable task? 
Are you as mentally alert at three 
in the afternoon as you should be? 
Are you fagged out when you reach 
home after a day’s work, too tired 
to go out in the evening? Do you 
have to literally force yourself to 
get out of bed in the morning—in- 
stead of being eager to be up and 
doing? Does your mind seem to 
refuse to work some days? Are you 
able to put the enthusiasm, the 
energy, the vi‘ality into your work 
all day—every day—that is neces- 
sary to be at your best? 
And when you are “at your best” 
have you the power to dominate 
every situation—to take advan- 
tage of every opportunity—are you 
literally bubbling with irresistible 
success-achieving vitality and 
energy? 
Do you have the power to enjoy life 
that.you should have? Are social 
obligations a real pleasure or a tax? 
Do you lead a fully successful and 
happy—a well rounded life? Are 
you satisfied with your powers of 
self-mastery? Do you feel your 
vast superiority to ninety-nine out 
of every hundred men you meet? 
If not, Swoboda can help you far more 
than you realize—this he guarantees. 


How the Cells Govern Life 


The body is composed of billions of 
cells. When illness or any other un- 
natural condition prevails, we must 
look to the cells for relief. When we 
lack energy and power, when we are 
listless, when we haven’t smashing, 
driving power back of our thoughts 
and actions, when we must force our- 
selves to meet our daily business and 
social obligations, when we are sick or 
ailing, or when, for any reason, we are 
not enjoying a fully healthy and happy 
life, it is simply because certain cells 
are weak and inactive or totally dead. 
They haven’t the power to run the 
human engine as nature intended. 
These facts and many others were dis- 
covered by Alois P. Swoboda and re- 
sulted in his marvelous new system of 
cell-culture. 


Re-Creating Human Beings 


Since 1896, when Swoboda first found his sen- 
sational discovery, he has proved in thousands 


Make You More Successful 






















Creator of 
Conscious 
Evolution 


upon thousands of cases that by his simple, nat- 
ural methods of reviving and increasing the forces 
and capacity of every cell, tissue, fibre and organ, 
anyone can become healthy, energetic and suc- 
cessful—anyone can literally double or treble his 
present efficiency, nerve power, will power, health 
power. He has shown men and women in all 
parts of the world and in all walks of life, how to 
build a keener brain, a more superb, energetic 
body, stronger muscles, more active bowels, a 
better liver and perfect kidneys. He has times 
without number, shown how to overcome 
general debility, listlessness, lack of ambition, 
lack of vitality—how to revitalize, regenerate 
and restore every part of the body to its normal 
state—how to recuperate the vital forces. More- 
over, he has shown how his methods result in an 
ability to control the mind, to face every problem 
calmly, to concentrate easily, to think quickly, 
to work day after day without fatigue, to create a 
type of physical and mental super-efficiency that 
is bound to result in greater material benefits 
than you ever before dreamed were possible to 
you. Swoboda is not the only perfect example 
of the Swoboda System. He fairly radiates vital- 
ity, his whole being pulsating with unusual life 
and energy. And his mind is even more alert 
and active than his body; he is tireless. Visit him, 
talk with him and you are impressed with the fact 
that you are in the presence of a remarkable per- 
sonality, a superior product of the Swoboda Sys- 
tem of body and personality building. Swoboda 
embodies in his own super-developed person and 
in his pupils the best proof of the correctness of 
his theories and of the success of his methods. 


Alois P. Swoboda has, for twenty years, been 
teaching people how to be really Alive—how to 
take advantage of every moment of life, of every 
opportunity to better themselves. His system is 
more than a personal advantage, more than per- 
sonal gain, it is truly a gift to humanity, for it 
enables men and women to enjoy life to the fud/. 


The Voice You Must Hear 


Although the Swoboda System is trifling in cost, 
men who can afford the most expensive treatments 
in the world are turning to it. Swoboda num- 
bers among his pupils judges, ser. tors, congress- 
men, cabinet members, ambassadors, governors, 
physicians and ministers, working men as well 
as millionaires. 

But it is the voice of the masses, the voice of the 
great army of plain,everyday people to which you 
must listen—the voices that say: ‘‘I would 
never have believed it possible to gain so 
much in so short a time.”’ ‘*‘My capacity for 
both mental and physical exertion is increasing 
daily.’’ ‘‘I feel like a new person.” ‘*Your 
system has cured me of constipation of 20 
years’ standing.’’ ‘ I feel much better than 
I have felt for seven or eight years.”’ “I am 
beginning to forget that I have a body com- 
posed of so many organs, each of which used 
to force its presence on my Consciousness 
in a very unpleasant manner at times.”’ “I am 
80 years old. After the lessons I feel like a 
young man.”’ “I feel today 200 per cent better 
than I did 6 weeks ago.”’ “I never was better in 
my life than I am today.’’ “I have grown within 
a few months from a weakling to an unusually 


strong man. 

These are but a few of the heartfelt words of 
sincere appreciation sent to Swoboda by his 
grateful pupils. To print all the letters he has 
received would fill a book of a thousand or more 
pages. From those shown (the writers’ names 
will be sent on request)—you will realize that 
there is a great deal for you in the Swoboda 
System of cell-culture. 


A Startling Book—FREE 


If you think you are totally well, if you feel only 
a little below par, or if you have resigned your- 
self to your fate after many years’ suffering and 
many experiences with medicines, then by all 
means let Swoboda send you his new copyrighted 
book on health, strength, efficiency. Read what 
his system is, what it has already accomplished. 
You will be intensely interested in every page, 
in every sentence, in every word. 

Tear out the coupon on this page, write your 
name and address on it or write a letter or even 
a postal card and mail to Alois P. Swoboda, 
1934 Aeolian Bldg., New York. Even if you 


gain but one suggestion out of the 60 pages 
in Swoboda’'s book, you will have been re- 
















~_ a thousandfold for having read it Please 
urge you by all means not to delay, 

not to say “I’ll do it later,” but to send me 
send the coupon or a letter or your free 


postal zow, while the matter 
is on your mind. Remem- 
ber the book is abso- 
lutely free — there is 
no charge or obliga- 
tion now or later. 
Write xow. 


copyrighted book, 
“CONSCIOUS 
EVOLUTION.” 
Name 

Address ° 

City. State 

Mail to ALOIS P, SWOBODA 

1934 Aeolian Building New York 
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SOUTHERN 
LUMBERING 
LEADERSHIP 


The Government Report for 1910 is the basis 
for the following statistics on the relative impor- 
tance of the Southern States to the nation at large 
in the development of the lumbering industry: 


Percentage 
U.S. The South of Total 
in South 
Value of Lumber , 
Output . . $1,160,684,629 $413,866,101 35.7 
No. Lumbering 
Establishments 44,804 21,638 43.3 
No. Employes in 
Lumber Mills 797,825 382,207 47.9 


The remarkably valuable forests of the South 
have been so efficiently utilized that in 1913 the 
South cut 55 per cent of the entire lumber supply 
of the United States, in round figures, as follows: 


Entire United States . 36,000,000,000 
Southern States. . . . 21,000,000,000 


Of the fifty woods used for manufacturing 
purposes in the United States the South cuts over 
forty, and the cuts of individual Southern States 
rank first in the cases of ten of the more impor- 
tant of these woods. 


The South has just as great a monoply in yel- 
low pine as in cotton, cutting about fifteen billion 
feet of this valuable wood per annum; which, to- 
gcther with its by-products, is in itself the basis of 
an enormous income. 


According to the Census Report for 1910, the 
. figures for the value of Southern lumber, lumber 
products and allied industries were as follows: 


Value of Lumber Output $413,866,101 
Added by Manufacturing 248,621,308 








Value of Naval Stores 25,295,017 
Added by Manufacturing __ 20,384,1 79 
BA $707,166,605 





Prepared by the Massengale Advertising Agency, Atlapta, Ga- 


The millions of dollars de- 
rived from lumber are but 
a small portion of the total 
income of the South. Thir- 
ty-five million people, indus- 
trially profiting from the 
greatest store of natural re- 
sources allotted to any sin- 
gle section of the world, 
form a fertile field for mer- 
chandising exploitation in 
the Southern States.—Can 
you afford to neglect it? 


The undersigned _ repre- 
sentative daily newspapers 
will be glad to furnish infor- 
mation relative to merchan- 
dising possibilities of spe- 
cific commodities in their 
respective sections of the 
South. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham Age-Herald. 
Birmingham Ledger. 
Gadsden Times-News. 
Mobile Item. 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville Metropolis. 
Tampa Times. 
Tampa Tribune. 


GEORGIA. 


Albany Herald. 

Athens Herald. 

Atlanta Constitution. 
Atlanta Georgian-American. 
Augusta Herald. 

Macon Telegraph. 
Savannah Morning News. 
Waycross Journal-Herald. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville Times. 

Charlotte News. 

Charlotte Observer. 
Durham Sun. 

Greensboro News. 

Raleigh News and Observer. 
Raleigh Times. 
Winston-Salem Sentinel. 


‘SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Anderson Daily Mail. 
Charleston News and Courier. 
Charleston Post. 

Columbia Record. 

Columbia State. 

Greenville News. 
Spartanburg Herald. 
Spartanburg Journal. 


TENNESSEE. 


Bristol Herald-Courier. 
Chattanooga News. 























Ju 


Ju 
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THE ITALIAN FRONT 


June 1.—Italy reports that the Austrian 
invaders are checked in the Arsiero 
region, and that a force advancing south 
of the town has been routed. The situ- 
ation in the Sugana valley remains 
unchanged. 

Austrian war-authorities place the Italian 
losses in the present campaign in the 
Tyrol at 80,000. 


June 2.—Austria reports that in the Tyrol 
campaign her troops have crossed the 
Posina and taken Monte Barro. Italy 
claims to be holding the invaders back 
on the Adige Brenta front. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 


FRONT 





THE WESTERN 


‘June 1.—Berlin admits that the French, 
in an attack west of the Meuse, occu- 
pied some 437 yards of Teuton trenches 
southeast of Le Mort Homme. 


Admissions come from Paris to the effect 
that the French have yielded to the 
German massed drive east of the Meuse, 
and have lost a number of first-line 
trenches between Fort Douaumont and 


Vaux Pond. ; 
June 3.—Rome announces that the Italians 


have regained the Belmonte position 
northeast of Monte Cengio, and scat- | 
tered the Austrian infantry on Zugna 
Torta. An air-raid on Verona kills 
six persons. 


June 2.—Following a success in the 
Caillette wood, the Germans attempt 
to batter down Fort Vaux. They are 
unsuccessful, says Paris, tho they gain 
a ne in Danloup. 


Wenderp~iil 
Bird Books 
Now Sent FREE! 


Mail Coupon for This Examination Offer 


Be able to tell every bird ,you see, To 
know our little feathered “pals” as they flit by. 
To know the bad birds from the good ones. 
What a delight it is! This knowledge all yours 
if you will but cut offand mail the coupon at 
the bottom. And more, too. Knowledge of all 
the flowers, butterflies and trees. Books youcan 
pvt in your pocket when you goout. a 
up beauties you may never have seen. They 
give you a bigger, better education. No place 
where there is a child should be without these 
books. Let your children have this knowledge. 


700 Color Pictures 








June ¢ announce the 
Coa pre en of the ridges near 
Ypres, and the capture of an English 
general and 350 men. London admits 
the loss, 


June 4.—The French halt a new German 
drive at Fort Vaux, and defeat an 
attempt to turn the position from the 
southeast. Three aeros are brought 
down in the fighting. The German 
War Office reports the capture of five 
hundred French troops between Dam- 
loup and the Caillette wood. 


June 4.—Vienna announces the capture of 
Cesuna and 5,600 prisoners after a 
desperate engagement south of the 
Val d’Assa. 

June 5.—Rome reports that the Austrian 
infantry was decimated in the recent 
attack on Monte Alba, which was 
unsuccessful. 

The Austrian advance along the Arsiero 
continues with the capture of Monte 
Panoccio and another point south of the 
Posina. In other portions of the front 
Italian gains are claimed. 

June 5.—Trenches between Cuinchy and 


F: sisart are reoccu i in June 6.—Rome announces that Italian : 
ih are reoccupied 3 P forces are driving the Austrians back Pocket Nature Library 
In spit f furious F h attacks, tl along the entire Tyrolean front, a Every feather of the birds shown in the exact 
B Spe OF LUFIOUS FTCMEN BLACKS, US pecially in the Vallarsa and Pasubio - Sa 


: f 
‘Germans state that they continue to pen tp tA tbat ily 


sectors, where an Austrian surprize petal and stamen of the flower just as colored or fash- 
’ j ; Tes ioned by Nature. All the wonderful hues of the butter- 

hold the Fumin ridge, southwest of attack in the midst of a snow-storm is flies—every secret of the trees. You don’t need to ask. 
Vaux, and that the attack at Ypres forcibly repulsed Pull one of these handsome limp leather bound volumes 


from your pocket. There it is. Just what you want to 


continues with the greatest expendi- 
ture of ammunition that the war has 
yet seen. 


know. All eaters like an ©} Mpg things 
78 have wanted; and carried as easily as a ket 

ket nature guide with col illus- 
trations. The principal facts about om bird, butterfly, 
flower or tree goes along with each illustration. 


Mail This Coupon 
Send No Money! 


Merely send this coupon (without "hem, bao tha and the four 
books will come to you pre! wepetd. | Look at 

ful colors. Make up your os — pny. if =a 

95 cents, then $1.00 per th for ur mon be (or 

you don't want 7 send t a back at m: ty 

them just to look at anyway. ‘coupon today. 


June 2.—In the Caucasus Turkey reports TNeloen Doubleday, Dept.A237 Oyster Ba ay,N. + 
A nd me, cl 
driving the Russian forces back about brat in four valumen, copie exible leather and con. 
ove color jates. 
twelve miles. Petrograd claims that the sitar dare’ cxpusiantion. Ys 2 pay 96 conta at once a 


June 7.—According to a dispatch from Rome 
the Teuton forces are dislodged from 
June 6.—German forces storm the British = en st ae Mul, 
lines east of Ypres, penetrating the , 
first-line trenches at Hooge. Counter- 
attacks dislodge them, as at Vaux, 
where the Teuton assault is halted. 


THE 

June 1.—Petrograd bulletins admit that 

the Turks have taken Mamakhatun, 

Berlin reports that Fort Vaux, an Armenian city 53 miles west of 
Erzerum. 


ASIATIC CAMPAIGNS 


June 7.— 
lying five miles northeast of Verdun, 
has at last been taken. 

-In the midst of heavy artillery-fighting 
about Ypres, the Germans succeed in 








penetrating the ruined village of Hooge, | Turks have received large reenforce- wid return theme for four enti Cor BL eo 
and taking a line of British trenches. | ments of German and Bulgarian troops, 

They claim possession of the entire and states that a Turkish offensive in — 

region southeast and east of Ypres for Mesopotamia is expected. pairs 





three kilometers. 








June 5.—The Turkish forces in the 
Caucasus gain another victory over the 
retreating Russians, driving them back 
twenty-five miles between Erzerum 
and Erzingan. 








THE EASTERN FRONT THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American hoime where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


ANOKA 


Tires that are kept inflated to 
the pressure recommended by 
tire makers last twice as long 
as tires that are used with the 
air in them unmeasured. Usea 


Schrader Universal 
Tire Pressure Gauge 


and double the life of your tires. 
Price in U.S. A., One Dollar 
at your dealer, or 
A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
781-789 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 





June 2.—Near Smorgon the Russians drive 
back an attacking German force, ac- 
cording to dispatches from Petrograd. 





June 6,—Petrograd reports that the 
Russians in the Caucasus are appreach- 

* ing to within seventy miles of Bagdad, 
driving the Turks back near Khanikin, 
a city to the northeast. 


June 3.—London reports considerable 
Russian activity along the Bessarabian 
front. 












June 5.—Russia begins the long-awaited 
offensive on a 250-mile front from the 
Rokutno swamps to Bessarabia. The 
first day’s drive brings 13,000 Austrian 
prisoners, and Vienna admits that her 
troops are facing the greatest Russian 
campaign so far launched in the war. | 






June 7.—Turkey claims to have defeated 
the Russian “forces advance ing on Bag- 
dad, in a fight near Kasr-i-Shirin. 








GENERAL 
May 31.—A squadron of the British fleet, 
cruising in the North Sea, off the west 


June 6.—The great Russian offensiv: 5 
isla offensive, under coast of Denmark, encounters a German 


General Brussiloff, continues along the 


June 7 











250-mile front from the Pripet River 
to the Roumanian frontier. The list 
of prisoners to date is 25,000, and the 
Teutonic forces, 600,000 strong, are 
swept back. 


_ 


—Attacking with heavy losses, the 

acebaies pursue their offensive along 
the 250-mile front. Whole batteries 
are reported taken intact, and the 
number of prisoners reaches the total of 
34,000, 





fleet and engages in a naval battle 
lasting about twelve hours. London 
claims the German losses as follows: 
One dreadnought, one battle-cruiser, 
one battle-ship, one submarine, and one 
additional destroyer. Germany admits 
losing one battle-ship, two protected 
cruisers, one light cruiser, and five 
destroyers. Berlin claims to have sunk 
the following British vessels: one su- 
perdreadnought, two armored cruisers, 
one unarmored cruiser, three destroyers, 








London Chicago Toronto 


Highest Award at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition 
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THE LEAK 


AND FIXES IT 
ila 
At the first sign of leaking, 
simply pour in 


SE-MENT-OL 


Self-acting Radiator Cement 
SE-MENT-OL is a dry powder. It 
dissolves in the hot water. While in 
solution it passes thru the leak. 

The cool air congeals it at the 
mouth of the leak into a cement that 
effects a permanent repair. Drainand 
refill and your radiator is like new. 

At all dealers, 75c. 

By the makers of Avery Spring Lubricators 

THE NORTHWESTERN CHEMICAL CO. 
Marietta, Ohio 








Make your car a Travel- 
ing Hotel with 


McMILLIN 
AUTO BED 


Roomy, comfortable 
spring bed for two; stows otmnadtie & in 12 # roll. 
PRICE $7 50 for F ords; $8.50 for other medium-size 

. cars. Get full benefit of your Auto and 
the big, healthful out-doors. Tourist Auto Tents $8.50 and 
$10 for de Luxe camping. 

Money-Back Guarantee or sent C. O. D. on inspection. 

Send for Free Ilustrated Booklet on Auto Camping. 


AUTO BED COMPANY, P.O. Box 7-D, BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


“Don’t-Snore’ 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S., Canada & Gt. Britain, Patents 
Stops SNORING AND MOUTH BREATHING 


Made of Gold, $2.00 in U. S. Postpaid. 
MONEY REFUNDED ANY TIME WITHOUT QUESTION. 
Sizes: 1, nies 2,Regular (90 per ct. of sales); 3, Large 
€omfortable and Convenient. Information on request. 
SIMPLE DEVICE CO., Middleburg, Va., Box 12 


TYPEWRITERS 


Our entire stock of latest models is offered 
at special prices for the summer only. 


Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 
All trademarked, and gnarwaeed for one 
year. Buy now and save as much as $75 
Branch stores in leading cities. 

Write for Catalog and Summer Price List. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 tarsal 7. 


sone wo-merat ARGH SUPPORTS 


‘matmams give immediate relief to tired, aching feet, 
cus, rest the body and aid Nature to re 
store normal strength to weakened 
arches. Relieve and prevent 
flat feet. At dealers or direct. 
Write for Booklet and =“ 
View ofarch Free 10-Day Trial Offer 
cut withkoite Nathan Anklet Support Co. 90-A Reade St. N.Y. 
simple thing to 


WANTED AN IDEAS sisi: since 


your ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write for 
“Needed Inventions” and “How to Get Your 
Patent.” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 


UNDER THE CARE OF THE JAPANESE WAR 
OFFICE, a book of intimate first-hand insights into the Russo- 
Japanese War, with numerous actual snapshots. $1.50 postpaid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Runs on Alcohol 


‘anywhere No el electricity, wires or 
springs. Convenient. Much cheaper to 
operate than other fans. 12-inch blades. 
Roller bearing. Reliable. Brings genu- 
ine comfort and satisfaction. Ideal for 
the sick room. Third season. A proved 
success. Th. Wonder Fan. Price $16.50 
om cash withorde: only, delivery prepaid 
in the continental 

















Lake Breeze Motor, 577 W. Monroe St., Chicago 











and one submarine. London admits the 
loss of three  battle-cruisers, t 
armored cruisers, and eight destroyers. 
Losses estimated to date are—British: 
5,000 men and officers. German: 3,000. 
Total tonnage (estimated to date), 
British, 105,670; German, 95,000. 

German press reports say that the public 
kitchens established by the new food- 
dictator, 
mobbed by the people and are in- 
adequate to the situation. 


June 1.—Dr. Karl Liebknecht, the German 
Socialist leader, is arrested and held for 


von Batocki, have been | 


court martial for treasonable utterances 


in public. 


June 2.—The Portuguese troops in Mozam- | 


bique repulse and pursue the German 
forces who attempt to reoccupy Kionga, 


at the mouth of the Rovuma River, in | 


German East Africa. 


June 5.—The Belgian authorities announce 
that their troops have crossed the 
River Kagera at Akajaru, and that the 
Germans were in full retreat in demor- 
alized condition. Belgian troops are 
advancing on Usumura. 





Earl Kitchener, Secretary for War of | 


Great Britain, is lost with his entire | 
staff when the cruiser Hampshire is | 
struck by a mine or torpedo off the | 


West Orkney Islands. Lord Kitchener 
was on his way to Russia. 

Berlin sets the Allies’ aero loss for May at 
63, eleven of which were brought down 
by German fire during air-battles. 

Germany calls home the Landsturm of 
1917 living abroad. This is said to be 
Germany’s last available material in 
men. 


A delayed dispatch, dated May 27, from | 


Berlin states that the new food- 
dictator has forbidden the use of meat 
in the Empire for eight weeks. Later 


dispatches indicate a moderate meat | 


allowance, regulated by the issue of 
meat-tickets. 
The British claim the victory in the 


recent North Sea naval battle, stating | 


they sank eighteen ships, as against 
fourteen British vessels lost. Survivors 
state that the German dreadnought 
Hindenburg, not mentioned in the Berlin 
aceount of the battle, was also sunk. 


June 7.—British sourees report that the | 


Teutons have been driven back to Neu 


Utengule, in East Africa, with slight | 


losses to the victors. 

The Imperial Appeal Court at Leipzig 
decides that Germany is actually, tho 
not formally, at war with Italy, in 
view of the Austro-German alliance. 


IN THE BALKANS 


June 1.—Dispatches from Saloniki state | 


that large Bulgarian forces are advanc- 
ing along the east bank of the Struma. 

Berlin reports the receipt of a Bulgarians 
message to the effect that the Allied 
forces are advancing from Saloniki, and 
that daily engagements have _ been 
taking place along the Gievgeli-Doiran 
frontier. 


June 4.—The Allies take over the control | 


of the town of Saloniki, replacing the 
Greek police and establishing martial 
law. 
GENERALE FOREIGN 
June 1.—Premier Asquith tells the House 
of Commons that leniency will be the 


guiding principle in dealing with the | 


Irish question. He deplores the re- 
course to martial law, and states that 
800 prisoners have already been freed. 


June 6.—President Yuan Shi Kai of 
China dies at Peking after a few days’ 
illness from ‘“‘stomach trouble.”’ Rumors 
of poisoning are current. 


June 7.—At a special session of the Japanese 








RATH 


If you were told that a 
magazine gave rath pub- 
licity, maybe your first 
thought would be that a 
letter had been omitted 
from the adjective. 








Rath is a good word, a 
sound Anglo-Saxon word. 
The highest authority, 
the Standard Dictionary, 
says so. 


It means early, betimes. 


Time is a big factor in 
national publicity, often 
the most important factor. 


Sometimes people forget 
there is one publication 
that can give zmmediate 
national publicity, just as 
they forget a fine, strong, 
simple Anglo - Saxon 
word. And the failure 
to use both is a distinct 
loss. 


Youwho read The Literary 
Digest realize the intelli- 
gence and standing of the 
people interested in its 
contents. Your common 
sense makes it clear why 
there can be no delay in 
placing the world news 
before them, and why 
they make up the greatest 
buying public in America. 


Not only does The Digest 
give the advertiser large 
returns at low cost per 
order, but it gives the 
quickest returns. 


Immediate National Publicity 
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Cabinet, called on the occasion of the 
death of the President of China, it is 
announced that Japan will make no 
new political move in regard to China, 
but will await developments in the 
Republic. 


DOMESTIC 


THE MEXICAN SITUATION 


June 2.—General Pershing notifies the 
hentons Government that he expects 
to retain the present position of the 
American troops, a line from Colonia 
Dublan southward to Namiquipa. 

General Zapata begins a vigorous cam- 
paign against Carranza, threatening 
Mexico City. It is rumored that he 
has been joined by Villa, and that 
Carranza may withdraw a large part 
of his troops from the north, to protect 
the capital. 


June 3.—Twenty Apache scouts in the 
service of the American Army rout a 
band of Villistas near Bachineva. 

Carranza almost paralyzes Mexican busi- 
ness by retiring from circulation all 
notes over twenty pesos. 


June 6.—General Funston rushes additional 
troops to the border in response to the 
information that Luis de la Rosa was 
marching north from a point south of 
Laredo, intending to raid the country 
somewhere west of Rio Grande City. 


AT WASHINGTON 


June 1.—President Wilson announces that 
he has no intention of withdrawing the 
American troops from Mexico in re- 
sponse to the Carranza note. 

Louis D. Brandeis is confirmed as an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
by the Senate by a vote of 47 to 22. 

The House amends the Naval Bill to 
include an appropriation of $6,000,000 
additional to equip navy-yards. 


June 2.—The Naval Bill, calling for an ap- 
propriation of more than $250,000,000 
for construction and maintenance of the 
Navy, passes the House by a vote of 
538 to 4. 

June 3.—President Wilson signs the Army 
Bill, calling for a regular peace-strength 
of 175,000 men, and a war-force of 
206,000 


GENERAL 


June 1.—Nine thousand longshoremen 
strike on the Pacific Coast. 

June Schiff, noted Jewish phil- 
anthropist, renounces further partici- 
pation in the Jewish Nationalist and 
Zionist movements. He declares this 
step is due to the degree to which he 
has been misrepresented and maligned 
by his people. 

Rebels in Santo Domingo, entrenched, 
threaten the American marines, and 
kill a division captain. One thousand 
additional marines go to Santo 
Domingo City. Two hundred of the 
rebels attack the American marines at 
Monte Christi, but are driven off with a 
loss of seven of their men. No Ameri- 
cans were even wounded. 

A tornado in Arkansas does $1,000,000 
worth of damage in the central part 
of the State and kills 59. 


June 6.—Virtually complete returns indi- 
cate that Iowa rejects the amendment 
to grant suffrage to women by about 
4,500 votes out of 280,000 votes cast. 


June 7.—The Republican National Con- 
vention opens at Chicago, with Senator 
Warren G. Harding as temporary 
chairman. 

The Progressive Party Convention opens 
at Chicago, with Raymond Robins as 
temporary chairman. 
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Ist Prize 
of $150 


in the 


Carter Inx 


Prize Contest 
was won by 


Miss Eva 
Kranich 


Madison, Wis. 


who submitted the 
following : 


“Why the anxious air and haughty frown? 


I may seem stuck up, but I’m just stuck down: 





2nd Prize, $100 
Ira H. Holmes Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


3rd Prize, $50 


Wm. B. Moore Salem, Mass. 
Honorable Mention, $5 Each 
Linwood Gibbs Joseph R. Hood 
Augusta, Ga. Golden, Colo. 
Mr. J. C. Lawlor Ray F. Nichols 
LeMars, lowa Battle Creek, Mich. 
J. W. Fass Mrs. F. E. Baker 
Chicago, Ill. E! Paso, Texas 
Mr. E. R. Amick Mae Z. Geraghty 


Springfield, Ill. Morris Plains, N. J. 


Henry W. Winquist Mr. A. C. Fuss 
Cedar Falls, Wis. Boston, Mass. 
C. P. Koppeman Jennie Hale 
Buffalo, N. Y. Rowley, Mass. 
Camden E. Martin Gertrude Walker 
Vallejo, Cal. Columbia, S.C. 
MissBertha DeVaughn W. S. Brown 
Salt Lake City, Utah Seattle, Wash. 
Haywood Edmundson R. E. Williams 
Raleigh, N. C. Los Angeles, Cal. 
F. W. Keils Robert Easton The 
Cleveland, Ohio Chicago, Ill. 




















THIRD PRIZE 


f?? 


HE winning prize answers were se- 


lected from over 33,000 submitted. 


Suggestions were received from every state, 
as well as from Canada, Mexico, Hawaii, 
Scotland, Spain, etc. 


SECOND PRIZE 


was awarded for 
the following: 


Girls: (To Professor, unable to rise.) “ Par- 
alyzed >?” 
Professor: “No Cicoized!” 


was awarded for 


the following: 
Teacher: “I'm discouraged. 
make these boys add here! ™ 
Lady: “Why don't you use your Cico 
paste? That will make anything adhere!” 


I can’t even 


world-wide interest in this contest demon- 


strates again the remarkable popularity of 


CARTER INX QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Writing Inks 
Boston, New York 


Mucilage 
The CARTER’S INK CO. 


Paste 
Chicago, Montreal 





. . ° 
Making Young America Fit 

Show your boy how to develop his body—how 
to make it lithe, strong, symmetrical; how to fit 
himself better for his sports, his chores, his work 
later on; how to profit by his exercise physically, 
mentally, morally. Give him this little book to 
guide him, 

HOME GYMNASTICS 
According to the Ling System 
by Dr. Anders Wide, Director of the Gymnastic 
Orthopedic Institute in Stockholm. He describes 
and explains how to put in practice, in the home, 
without apparatus, the famous Swedish system 
that has been nationally accepted allover Europe 
Packed. with value for every boy—and just as 
truly for every man, woman and girl who wants 
to keep naturally strong and well. 
‘loth bound, illustrated. By mail, 54 cents. 


~~" BUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY New York 





Na 





You Can Grow Beautiful 
Roses Successfully 


if you select the varieties wisely; plant and care for them 
correctly, so as to get the most satisfactory results, Here 
is a valuable guide in this fascinating pleasure. 


Rose Growing for Amateurs 


Simple, reliable instructions for planting, fertilizing, 
cutting, pruning, grafting, budding, destroying pests, 
and all other details of rose culture. Illustrated with 
photographs, and drawings. 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 

















Hot-Weather Health for Your Children 





to preserve their vitality during the sultry summer days. 
in their eyes if you give them the proper care 
— Parents who are turning for help, in this pro 


The Health-Care of the Baby 


An absolutely necessary book for the Mother or Nurse. 

It gives clear and complete explanations of the preven 
tion and treatment of summer ailments such as Prickly 
Heat, Digestive Troubles, Mosquito Bites, Sunburn, etc. 

Tells how to feed, bathe and clothe the baby; when to 
take him out doors, and when not to. Describes the nor- 

mal increase in weight and al! the points of his care in 
hot weather. Cloth, 75 cents ; by mail, 83 cents. 


“An especially timely book for Mothe rs and Nurses 
now that hot weather is approaching.’ 
—Evening Post, Chicago. 





When the 98-in-the-shade days come along, don’t watch your kiddies wilt under the heat and admit your inability 


before and during the hot weather. 


by Dr. Louis Fischer, the eminent children’s physician. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


You can keep the roses in their cheeks and the sparkle 
Join the many, many other 


blem, to these instructive, authoritative, reassuring books 


The Health-Care of the Growing Child 


A book of vital instruction on the care of children a little 
older. Explains the need of the right kind of vacation; 
the proper feeding, bathing and clothing; care during 
vaccination; the treatment of all diseases including Ty 
phoid Fever, Malaria, Insect Bites, Measles, Diphtheria, 
Mumps, etc. Desc tibes the preventive hygiene that 
should be practised in the home. Illustrated by colored 
plates which help the Mothe , to diagnose her child's 
trouble. Cloth, $1 25; by mail, $1.37. 


“Just the book for the everyday use of anxious 
Parents.""—Child Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Foreign Securities 


Our Statistical Department will supply 
detailed information on 


Central Argentine 
Buenos Aires & Pacific 
Buenos Aires & Great Sou. 
Buenos Aires & Western 
Cordoba Central 
Argentine Cedulas 
Buenos Aires City Bonds 


Write for Booklet No. “‘L’’ on 
Argentine Railways 


Renskorf, Lyon & Co. 


CUnvestment Department) 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


33 New St. (SiZox”) New York 








Stocks’Bonds 





| ON THE 


| PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN | 


Write for Booklet B. 2, “‘The Partial Payment 
Plan,”’ which explains thoroughly the method 
by which you may purchase Stocks or Bonds 
in any amount—from one share or bond up, 
by making a small first payment and the 
balance in convenient monthly instalments. 


Booklet B. 2 sent upon request 


if 


42 Broadway New York City 
Members New York Stock oe 














Safe investments, and not speculative ventures, yield the 
biggest returns in the long run. U.S. Municipal and Can- 
adian Government Bonds which we offer you are splen- 
did investments. Free from Federal Income Tax. Our 
clients receive the best security, income and service un- 
encumbered by trouble and annoyance. Write for list. 
CONTINENTAL TRUST COMPANY 
246 Fourth Ave. Dept.7 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
2% on checking accounts and 4% on savings 
accounts and coupon certificates of deposit. 





INCREASE Your INCOME 


Others buy them. Safe, 
and more interes! than the 
3% or 4% savings banks 
pay Better get posted 





to our clients. 
We also allow 5 per cent on time certificates. If it appeals 
to you to have such a firm invest your money, write for our 
interesting and valuable information. 


SESSIONS LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 
3 Marietta, 
SESSIONS « STANDS: FOR- Tiaas 


Paid on Certificates of Deposit. Amounts 
received from $50 to $5,000. Interest checks 
4 mailed quarterly. 10 years old — Assets 
$590,643.57. Investors in over half the States. 
SECURITY SAVINGS & LOAN COMPANY 
Write for literature. Birmingham, Ala. 
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INVESTMENTS~AND ~FINANCE 




















TRADE IN EUROPE AFTER THE WAR 


UCH discussion has taken place in Eu- 
rope of international trade-conditions 
after the war comes toa definite end. The 
passions aroused by the war have clouded 
these discussions to a notable extent; in- 
deed, sane conclusions could hardly be 
looked for with the conflict still proceeding 
in all its bitterness. Observers have noted 
that men, before remarkable for calmness 
of judgment, have been carried away by 
patriotic feelings to lines of argument 
that point to a replacement in commerce 
of the strife now going on in the field. 
English writers have already discovered a 
new German peril in economic matters. 
They even point to it as something ‘‘fright- 
ful,’ like the war itself, foundations for it 
having been laid in Germany before the 
war began. 

Whether or not Germany holds large 
stores of manufactured articles, with which 
to flood the world’s markets after the war, 
is a matter concerning whick there has 
been much discussion. One writer be- 
lieves this accumulation does not extend 
much beyond anilin dyes and drugs, opera- 
glasses and toy soldiers, his reason being 
that accumulations of stock by manu- 
facturing industries have been prevented 
by lack of raw material and by the diver- 
sion of labor to service in war. Francis 
Gribble is quoted by The Journal of Com- 
merce as regarding the situation to which 
Germany is coming, broadly speaking, as 
something like this: A state of capital 
mortgaged to banks, which can not realize 
on it for lack of purchasers; floating capital 
invested in the war, and. dissipated in the 
form of munitions, uniforms, boots, and 
all the other supplies consumed by the 
army; with nothing remaining unencum- 
bered except gold in the Reichsbank and 
the labor of the people. Mr. Gribble as- 
sumes the military defeat of Germany, and 
insists that her Government is bound by 
its own pledges to make good the waste 
and destruction that disregard of treaty 
obligations brought to Belgium. He esti- 
mates that this bill will work out to a 
total of $7,000,000,000. A sum not less in 
amount is figured out by assuming the 
adjustment on the same scale of the claims 
of ‘the occupied provinces of France. By 
adding the legitimate demands to be lodged 
on the seore of property destroyed or ap- 
propriated in Servia, Montenegro, and 
Poland, Mr. Gribble finds an indemnity of 
$30,000,000,000 chargeable against Ger- 
many, without allowing anything for the 
actual military expenditure of the Allied 
Powers. Commenting on these matters, 
the writer in The Journal of Commerce pro- 
ceeds to say: 

“Tt is easy to show that rigorous boy- 
eott of German wares in the Allied coun- 
tries is quite incompatible with the extrac- 
tion of a large indemnity from the German 
Exchequer. If Germany is to pay an 
indemnity, she must not be deprived of 
the means of earning it; on the contrary, 
some plan has to be dev ised for making the 
very most of German labor, machinery, 
and resources. Obviously Germany can 
only earn the money needed to pay the 
suggested indemnity by trading. But as 
she will, on the theory propounded, be 
trading, for a long time to come, not for 


her own benefit, but for that of her credi- 
tors, there is no object to be gained by 
compelling her to trade under specially 
unfavorable conditions. In other words, 
there is very little of political or economic 
wisdom in the suggestion that the enemies 
of Germany, when in search of an indem- 
nity, should begin by doing their best to 
destroy the entire fabric of German trade 
and the wealth derived from it, in order 
that the trade-competitors of prosperous 
German firms may scramble for orders 
which they have not, at present, the plant 
to execute. All of which seems to be, 
tho dictated by quite different motives, 
very much in the line of Sir Hugh Bell’s 
advice to his countrymen: ‘We should 
take as great a slice of German commodities 
as we can get, and give her’as much of 
ours as she will have.’ On this advice 
Archibald Hurd’s lurid vomment is a fair 
indication of a state of mind somewhat 
too prevalent in the United Kingdom 
to-day for the prospects of any lasting 
peace: 

“**Tn other words, the business door is 
to be opened wide instantly the blood- 
stained hands of Germany are heard 
knocking, and the old relationships be- 
tween the Huns and ourselves and the rest 
of humanity are to be resumed as tho the 
war, with all its suffering, its agony, and 
its horrors, had never been.’ 

“Tt seems curious that men otherwise 
reasonable should have their vision so dis- 
torted by the passions engendered by the 
war as to forget that if Germany could 
really be made an ‘outlaw nation,’. she 
would be compelled to devote all her 
energies and all her ingenuity to the re- 
newal of a struggle in which she had been 
but temporarily worsted. Her diplomacy 
would be constantly employed in finding 
means to promote dissensions among the 
Powers allied against her, and her people 
would stand ready to make any sacrifices 
to break through the cordon of repressive 
conventions by which the rest of Europe 
was trying to stifle them.” 


THE IMPROVEMENT IN RAILWAY 
EARNINGS 


For many years one of the best mirrors 
of business conditions has been found in 
statistics of railway earnings. That they 
have recently been remarkably good, mosi 
readers of newspapers have learned. It 
has not been generally understood, how- 
ever, that the improvement, while to some 
extent due to war-conditions, including 
shipments of munitions to Europe, has 
had its chief source in general business 
conditions. In other words, there would 
have been great improvement had Europe 
failed to enter into war. Bradstreet’s de- 
scribes the ‘situation as ‘‘eminently satis- 
factory to operating officers.”” This is 
true, in spite of the fact that the railways 
are feeling the burdens that usually follow 
prosperity, that is, higher costs of material, 
such as steel rails, cars, and other essentials, 
not to mention wages, the roads being now 
confronted with demands of better com- 
pensation from about 400,000 high-class 
employees. Bradstreet’s comments on the 
whole subject as follows: 


sé 


‘‘Notwithstanding vexatious incidents, 
the railways are reaping the fruits of pros- 
perity, and every part of the country ’is 
sharing therein. Despite the unpleasant 
eddies with which the railways have to 
contend, it is probable that they are freer 
from political hectoring than they have 
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Serves more in more ways than any 
other i sion of of its - in hewn a. 


ANVILLE 
SCRVICE 









































































Many big enterprises have used Johns-Manville Service—some are listed below 
1. First Nat. Bank 8. Equitable 14. First. Nat. Bank, Portsmouth, 0 17. Davenport H’t’l 22. Union Central 
Minneapolis Bldg., N. ¥ Spokane Bldg. , Cincinnati 
2. Woolworth ‘ 18, Wm. D 23. Vanderb’ 
Bide. X.Y. : In contrast note J. A. Currey Cold Storage C es New rk 
3. First Nat. Bank 10. L. C. Smith residence, Portland, Ore. (20), Winnipeg 24. Ingalls Bldg 
Cincinnati Bldg., Seattle roofed by Johns-Manville. Typ- 19. Elev. R.R. Pv Cincinnati 
4. First Nat. ‘Bank 11. ers T ical of thousands of smaller Sta., Boston 25. Journal Bidg., 
Milwaukee 20. J. A. Currey Portland, Ore 
- ver, - soem 
5. MeAlpin, N.Y. 12. EB al San eevERee the mate TOvEr Res., Portland 26, Mich. Central 
6. City Hall, Phila. Bld aed 21. C.R. 1. & P. Term‘, Detroit 
q Municipal > 3. Boyd Blae.., 15. Michigan Blvd. 16 a eCormickMfg K.R., Elev., 27. Naval Academy 
Winnipeg Bldg. ,Chicago Co., London, Can. Kansas City Annapolis, Md, 






























A Service as Broad in its Scope as America’s Activities 


J-M Products ROM the acoustical treatment of world-renowned audito- J-M Products 
| 
















| riums to the brake lining of your motor car. From the heat (continued) 
| ver Sones ant insulation of modern power plants to the pipe covering of _ Fire Extinguishers 






| 
Vay Commercial Building 
i 


. ° . .  *Packings 
ond Gade your heating system at home. Such is the scope of - Johns cn 
Manville Service. “Brake Lining and 

Blocks 


There are hundreds of J-M products—so many, that their use 






*Roofings 


*Heat Insulation - . 
Cold Storage Insulas affects some phase of every man’s commercial, domestic or 






Steam Traps 






For the Home Builder 






| 
| 
*Roofings 1 


























1) _tion civic life. These products, together with authoritative advice 

| *High Temperature on their proper use or application, are made easily obtainable  +pipe Coverings | | 
| *Electrical Accessories through the nationally distributed branches of the Johns- Well and. Floor || 
| *Underground Heating Manville Co., one in practically every important city of gina Dendenin “ 1 
| sacs North America. Treatment Hi 
Plumbing Specialties " F , *Stove Linings | 

ai : | 
Floorings And it is because of this physical equipment that Johns-Manville «Table Pads and Mats | f} 

Waterproofing can serve the farmer in the wheat belt as efficiently as the Plumbing Specialties |} 
ae. . aaeees Lanier factory, steel mill, office building and hotel in the largest cities Fire Extinguishers 
H| *Asbestos Clothing P ‘ Refrigerating } 
| and Textiles on the continent. Machines 
*Materials into which Asbestos enters as an important part | 
ii) 

10 Factories -W. J S- ILLE CO. 53 Branches | 
Executive Offices, 296 Madison Ave., New York City i 

Service Stations in all Large Cities. See map above. 

















The Sensible Six— 


Sensible in first cost, sensible in 
operating cost, sensible in size—in 
truth the sensible Six to buy and 
keep—a car with all the luxurious 
power and smoothness that six lively cylin- 
ders assure. 234 to 50 miles on high gear, 35 
to 40 h. p., 18 to25 miles per gallon of gas. 


And, its low hung graceful body, its lustrous 
finish, real leather upholstery and complete 
appointments stamp it a quality car. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CO., Pontiac, Mich. 












LAKES AND 
MOUNTAINS 
OF NORTHERN 
.NEW YORK 






Summer Paradise 


(HE ADIRONDACKS—LAKE GEORGE— 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN — AUSABLE CHASM 

—LAKE PLACID—SARATOGA SPRINGS 
—COOPERSTOWN—PLATTSBURG 


And 150 Other Delightful Vacation Resorts 
Beautifully illustrated 360-page Vacation Guide— 
“A Summer Paradise’’—covering all resorts in this 

“ 3% million acre territory—6c postage. 
VAI Illustrated folders of any section free. 
DH Address: M. J. POWERS, Gen. Pass. Agt., 


Delaware & Hudson R.R., Albany, N.Y. 





















been in years. Usually a Presidential 
year witnesses vociferous proclamations 
for further regulation of railways, drives 
for higher passenger-fares, and more or less 
public opposition. This year. relatively 
little is heard of political schemes. The 
attitude of enlightened railway officers in 
taking the public into their confidence has 
wrought a great salutary change, and it is 
quite likely that the public as a whole now 
stands more than ever ready to give the 
railways a fair deal. Indeed, it is probable 
that pleas of the railways, if made for 
better compensation, will receive respectful 
consideration. 

“Vet it can not be too strongly empha- 
sized that during a period of years that have 
been marked by all-around advances in 
commodities, wages, rents, and taxes, the 
rate for carrying freight has not advanced 
in any way. In fact, as Slason Thompson, 
of the Bureau of Railway News and Statis- 
ties, puts it, the freight-rate was low in 1901 
and it was lower in 1905. This significant 
truth is clearly set forth in the subjoined 
exhibit, the figures being those of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the period 
1901-14, while for 1915 the data are those 
compiled by the railway bureau named: 


SUMMARY OF FREIGHT-MILEAGE, REVENUE, AND 
Receipts PER Ton-MILE 








Ree’ pts per 

Number of Tons Freight Ton-Mile 

Carried One Mile Revenue (Mills) 

147,077,136,040 $1,118,543,014 7.50 

157,289 ,370,053 1,207,228,845 7.57 

173,221,278,993 1,338,020,026 7.63 

174,522,089,577 1,379,002,693 7.80 

186,463,109,510 1,450,772,838 7.66 

215,877 551,241 1,640,386,655 7.48 

236,601 ,390,103 1,823,651,998 7.59 

g 218,381 ,554,802 1,655,419,108 7.54 
DE . ccaveedosen 218,802,986,929 1,677,614,678 7.63 
Dv ccddeiwesae 255,016,910,451 1,925 553,036 7.53 
Be iniwictesewstas 253,783,701,839 1,925,950,887 7.57 
ESE 264,080,745,058 1,968,598,630 7.44 
Cl, ee 301,398,752,108 2,198,930,565 7.29 
ss EEE 288,319,890,210 2,114,697,629 7.33 
ee 277,232,653,000 2,046,047,412 7.38 


* Excludes figures of switching and terminal companies, 
+ Class I and II roads only. 


“The above table of receipts per ton- 
mile shows that the cost of carrying freight 
during fourteen years has only varied by 
fractions of a mill. 

“It is to be noted that the latest compre- 
hensive report on railway earnings, that 
covering the month of March, is exception- 
ally favorable, in which respect it is in’line 
with the showing made the last half year. 
Briefly, returns for the third month of the 
ealendar year indicate an aggregate of 
$291,248,604 for gwoss earnings and $90,- 
415,948 for net revenues, gross receipts hay- 
ing increased 25.1 per cent. over that 
month last year, while net advanced 42.9 
per cent. In other words, gross earnings 
increased $58,499,511, and net receipts 
expanded $27,176,121, this sum bringing 
the increase in net for the six months ended 
March up to about $265,262,435. This 
ratio, showing a gain of 25.1 per cent. in 
gross earnings, compares with a decrease 
of 6.6 per cent. for March of 1915, which in 
turn followed a decline of seven-tenths of 








Marthas Vineyard 
and Nantucket 


Summers out in the Atlantic; the 
thrill and romance of thesea, the 
exhilaration of its wonderful air. 


Ideal Vacation Life 


Sailing, bathing, boating, fresh and salt 
water fishing. Great golf. Beautiful lakes. 


For illustrated booklets, write Vacation Bureau, 
Room 459, 171 Broadway, New York. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
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1 per cent. in March of 1914. Onthe other | 
hand, the rise of 42.9 per cent. is cumula- 
tive, for in March last year there was a 
small advance, 1.2 per cent., and in the 
like month of 1914 the item of net eart 1ings 
went up 3.1 per cent. The following t table 
enables the reader to get a ready-made 
view of the results for the month under 
discussion: 





March, March, Ine. 
1916 1916 P. Ct. 

jross earnings........ $291,248,604 $232,749,0°3 25.1 
Operating expenses.... 200,832,656 169,509,266 18.4 
Net earnings........ $90,415,948 $63,239,827 42.9 





“Tt will be seen that operating expenses UNIVERSAL Special Lunch Set 





enlarged to the extent of 18.4 per cent., | pevansal ye UMIVERSAL 4171 Pint Size $3.75 UNIVERSAL 
Beg aaa ? Deed one ana mean | acuum le acuum Food Jar acuum Bottle c 
while in March of last year such expenses | 851 Pint $3.50 811 Pint $3.00 4272 Quart Size $5.50 si Pim $2.50 7 Par $175 


72 Quart $2.75 


decreased 9.3 per cent. The following 
table gives a comparison of gross earnings 
by sections: 


812 Quart $4.00 82 Quart $3.75 


UNIVERSAL 


852 Quart $5.00 





March, March, Ine. 
orthwestern........... $: 50,6281 178 $4035.71 ‘2 3 Vacuum Bottles 
Tran ings 77 S81 ans 2 ; ro arom a standard y gragers bay gee Where a hot ra cold drink a cael 
see ee | eS ee ee Se 
Southwestern........... 32,313,492 27,430,004 17.7 Gmaed as 8 necemery pert of the teite equipment os soups, 
Pacific 38,904,205 30,334,505 28.2 coffee, tea, iced drinks, etc., may be prepared in advance or kept just as they are in 
ia. _$201,248,604 $232,749,093 35.1 case the meal is delayed. During the summer months campers, automobilists and 


vacationists in general learn to include in their outfit the Universal Vacuum Bottle. 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 562 Commercial St. NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


{UNIVERSAL 


“Two groups—the eastern and south- 
western—fell below the 20 per cent. line, 
their respective increases being 16 per cent. 
and 17.7 per cent. On the other hand, the 
central-western roads display a rise of 
29.6 per cent., while the trunk lines exhibit 
one of 28.8 per cent., these being followed 
by the Pacific roads with 28.2 per cent. 
The northwestern roads reflect an advance 
of 25.5 per cent.; the hard-coal carriers, 
22.9 per cent.; and the Southern, 22.7 
per cent. The annexed table shows net 
receipts by groups: 


UNIVERSAL M Luncheon Set 
Motor Lunc’ S15 0D {UNIVERSAL | 


No. 262 





March, March, Ine. 
1916 1916 P. Ct. 
Northwestern. ..,....... $17, 360, 901 $12,196,529 42.4 


3,832,770 94.0 
13,197,922 55.7 


Central-western....... - 
... _— a 
Coal roads............. 











3,982,746 30.9 

OS Se 3,479,246 12.5 
a 12 8,385,991 47.3 
Southwestern........... s7eneeT 8,143,884 19.9 
Pat 13,818,007 10,020,739 37.8 
MN cssbowess cade $90,415,948 $63,239,827 42.9 





HIGH TIDE IN OUR EXPORT TRADE 


New high records were made in March by 
our export trade. Moreover, these records 
were reached in spite of heavy declines in 
exports of breadstuffs, meats, and cotton, 
other items increasing so heavily as to 
make the net result a distinct gain. <A 
decline in breadstuffs and cotton had 
extended over nine months. The net gain 
in our export trade, amounting to $1,128,- 
000,000, found an explanation in the marked 
increases in our manufactured goods and 
munitions sent abroad. Following is a 
table, compiled for Bradstreet’s, showing the 
exports of leading products for March 


ALO} G. toe Ble) it-bul @abaus step 


BIG, square, green and gold gift box 

of candy, with 20 full ounces (1 
pounds) of mouth - melting, heavily- 
coated chocolates — 30 unusual kinds. 
trays, each chocolate pro 
Mailed absolutely 
fresh, the day they’re made. Enclose a dollar 
with your card, and her address. Then your card 
goes into a big, 20-ounce box of the most delicious, 
tichly-flavored chocolates that she ever received. 


Packed in two dainty 
tected by a separate container 














and the nine preceding months compared 














FIRST MORTGAGES 


| 





A Paying Business or Good Entertainment 
























> . A valuabl book de b e 
with shipments of other products, to which & . ae AND gio detail, antitieds snk’ sania 
are appended interesting comments: sry -santerngen | 0 3ee ee ee eee 
j “ the same as with Guaranteed Securities. Appraisals of prop- | movies."’ Full descrip- 
March, March, Changes erty upon which loan is based, and further recommendations, | ti - of mechanism 4 Ho . to 
. iy, Yo made by our conservative Banks These recommendations and operation take, develop, 
B me we ng Groups = 1915 Per Cent, furnished with each loan. Exceptionally efficient service for of a print, clean, repair 
readstuffs........... $43,245,317 $59,661,670 27.5 lenders in distant States—our clients are from everywhere parts films ; operate projector; put 
Cottonseed-oil ee 3,146,611 2,131,546 1 47.6 reached by the Digest. Funds are safeguarded by Miller out film fires; manage exhibitions 
Cattle, hogs, and sheep. . 147,423 22,276 1561.9 Service. ‘All loans vet 8% to lender. Write for mid-June list, te., ete. 
Meat and dairy prod.... 19,361,870 28,274,194 pv 31.5 please ; inquiries individually and personally answered Cloth, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 
eae ‘ 30,281,068 53,524,279 pv 43.4 G.L. MILLER & CO., Trust Company Bldg., Miami, Florida Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 
Mineral oils........ 16,070,621 ' 10,644,994 1 51.0 
| 
Total above $154,258,959 p 27.2 The 
Other exports......... $297,597,515  $142,352,893 1109.2 = 
Al 409,850,425 $296,611 3.1 ginal 
BN CEPOTES. .... ccc $409,850,425 29 851 46 38.1 
Pipi Malted Milk 


—Nine Mos. Ending March— 
916 1915 








Nourishing '-.. : 


















Breadstufls joc $309,750,674  $417,920,371 Delicious 

ottonseed-oil......... 17,414,703 14,247,470 

Cattle, hogs, and sheep. 2,407,233 % "367,021 Digestible ' 

Meat and dairy prod... . 180,234,509 132,322,601 The powder dissolves in water. Needs no cooking—Keep it on hand. 
ME sascsesseccede 268, it 2 stil, : : : : ss . 

—_<w£ 114,539,583 94393,658 Rich Milk, Malted grain extract in powder. | The Original Food-Drink for all ages. 
SEO ae $902,957,072 $956.722502 v 6.6 For Infants, Invalids and growing children. | More nourishing than tea, coffee, etc. 

Other exports........ $2,102,917,260 974,355,277 1115.8 | Pure nutrition,upbuilding the whole body. | In the home, or at Hotels and Cafes. 
ee re _ .$2,995,875,232 $1,931,077,869 1 55.1 | Invigorates nursing mothers, and the aged. | Substitutes cost YOU Same Price. 





1824 


“Exports of breadstuffs, 
cotton for March fell 2 
per cent., 


gained 109 per cent., 
increased 38 per cent. 


meats, 
27.5, 31.5, and 43.4 
respectively, behind a yea 
while those of oils advanced 51 per cent. 
The six classes of trade show a decrease 
of 27.2 per cent., whereas other exports 
and all exports 
For nine months 


The Literary Digest 


breadstuffs exports fell 
cotton shipments 


and 


r ago, 
but these gains | 
those of 115.8 


cent., 
with 


| ‘** For nine months the 
wheat-flour were only 


9.6 per 
meats gained 36 per cent. and oils 21 per 


exports and of 55 per cent. in all exports. | 


for June i7, 1916 


25.8 per cent., and 
cent., while | fore, aloss¢ 
while the 
$328,953 ,00 


ook small compared 


as against 268,023,145 bushels the y 


Corn exports fell off, as did 


year be- 
»f 82,000,000 bushels in quantity, 


value was $230,078,000, as against 


)0 a year ago, a loss of $98,000,- 
~anned 


per cent. in other | 000. 
beef, lard, and cotton; and exports of fresh 
exports of wheat and | beef, bacon, hams, pork, mineral oils, and 


186,335,203 bushels, | 


cottonseed-oil increased.’ 











Travel and Resort Directory 








Travel and Resort Directory 











ro this unique pleasure trip, every 
hoor has its revelation of beauty, 
gtandeur and historic interest— 
the fairy like Thousand Islands, the 
thrilling descent of the marvelous 
rapids, the great cities of Montreal 
and famous old ebec, the stu- 
pendous Capes “Trinity” and 
“Eternity” on the Saguenay River 
and the broad expanse of the mighty 
St. Lawrence roll- 
ing onward to the 
sea. 
Send 6c postage for 
illustrated booklet, 
map and guide, to 
John F. Pierce, As- 
sistant Passenger 
Traffic Manager, 
115 R.& O. Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 
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| (a ae ie 1 : 
By Daylight 


OR the through trip, i 
New York to Albany, § 
or for a delightful day’s 
outing, take one of the 
splendid Day Line flyers. 


= 





1 eo 


| 

| 

Service daily,except Sun- § 

day. Through rail tickets 

via New York Central or | 
| 

| 

F 








os 15 08 05 68 14 68 08 38 88 8 0 


lf West Shore R.R. accepted 
| on steamers. Orchestra; 
restaurant. 
Send 4c in stamps 
for literature, 
Hupson River Day LINE 
DESBROSSES STREET PIER 












Vacation Sea Trip 


Cool, restful and refreshing. 


A bracing journey on luxu- 
rious steamers, with a glimpse 
of the “foreign land” that 
adds relish to any tour. 


6days at sea—4 days on shore 


$95.00 a | 


Including all necessary expenses 


New York to Havana 
and Return 


Write for Information, and illustrated 
booklet, ““ The Ideal Vacation.” 


WARD LINE 


NEW YORK and CUBA MAILS. S. CO. 
General Offices, Foot of Wall Street, N.Y. 














THE MOST PLEASING RESORT 
ON THE CONTINENT 


Seven hundred miles of breeze-kissed smiling 

og Halifax, where Britain's 

* fleet watches the ocean gate 

Port Wade, overlooking the 
of Fundy. 


IN NOVA SCOTIA 
The retreat of wild fowl and 
game fish; the country of the 
Acadian; France of the 17th 
Century. 

Overnight from Boston. 

Write for Booklet 
P. 0. MOONEY, Gen’! Pas- 
senger Agent, 123 Hollis 
™~ _ Street, Halifax, N.S. 





to Canada, to 
steel-blue Bay 


“Ne 


{ 










The | Finest S Summer Cruise 


On the Atlantic sar 


0) \'4 All Expense $ 
Northern Cruise 
Visiting Foreign imerica 
equal in interest, novelty, and healthful- 
ness to a European cruise. Visiting 









































LATHAM 


28th Street and Fifth Avenue, New York 





as a strictl 


R 4 afte: r | “4 
In _ heart of New York's 


high class hotel. 





business, g and recreational center. Every 
desirable appointment, exceptional service. Supe- 
Send for 


rior cuisine. Fireproof construction. 
booklet 





Max Hoeftmann, Manager 
Formerly for many years connected with Ritz 
Carlton Hotel Company, London, England. 


IF TOURS 
ACM NG 


! 

THE PLAYGROUND OF AMERICA 
ALL EXPENSE TOURS SEVERALTIMES A WEEK 
ALSO PRIVATETOURS YOUR OWN PARTY 
TOURS FORCAR OWNERS AUTOMOBILES FOR RENTAL 


MOTOR TOUR CO." tence. BOSTON 








WALDORF SEATTLE 


Your sort of hotel. 
homelike 


Comfortable, 
surroundings, courteous 
service. 300 rooms—$1.00 and up. 
European plan. Excellent dining 
room. Literature descriptive of the 
Northwest. C.R. DOUGLAS, Mgr. 








HOTEL ASPINWALL 
LENOX, MASS. 
High and Cool in the Berkshires. 
A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 


Opens June 17. Elevation 1400 ft. 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers. 
Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda. 


SS AS 
American Express 
Travel Dept. 


South America 


Special Tour to Argentina and Brazil 
leaving New York July Ist. 








JAPAN and CHINA TOUR 





COME TO 


Portland is the center ¥ this vacation 
e jan rite am Sommerce, 
31 Exchange Street, Portland, Me., 
for Illustrated Folder or Hotel List de- 
scribing stopping places and attractions. 


MAINE 

















Season of Chrysanthemum and Autumn 
Foliage. Select, small party with exceptional 
leader starts Octobe r 5 from Vancouver by 
magnificent S. S. ‘Empress of Russia,’’ every 
surrounding conducive to greatest enjoyment. 


South America Tour will start Jan. 27 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., New York 





The Heights House, Lunenburg. Vt. 
Ideal place for restful Summer outing; visit- 
ing distance of interesting points in White 
Mts. Reduced rates _— and July. Booklet. 


A.J. NEWMAN, Prop. 


CALIFORNIA—ALASKA 
Two Select Parties organized by 
H D TO 


URS 


Boston, Mass. 





Send for Booklet 
161 1 hire Street, 








66 Broadway, New York 
Boston, Phila., Chicago, San Fi rT 


HALIFAX, Nova Scolia, the land: of 
Evangeline, and ST. JOHNS, Newfound- 
land, the Norway of America, 


via the 
Red Cross Line 


New tourist steamships, STEPHANO 
and FLORIZEL, fitted with every con- 
venience and safety device. Cost of trip 
includes every essential expense. 7 days 
at sea and 5 in port. Splendid cuisine, 
orchestra, sea sports. Ship is your hotel 
for the entire trip. Reduced rates for 
superior accommodations, June, Sept., and 
Oct. Write today for illus. booklet 6. 








WHITCOMB 
TOURS 


Pacific Coast and Alaska 
Tours every week visiting 
Grand Canyon, Yosemite, Yellowstone, 
California, Canadian Rockies and other 


RAYMOND - 





resorts. Alaska tours include Alaska 
Voyage, Atlin Lakes, Yukon River, 
the Klondike, Seward and Cook Inlet 


Expert travel service. Stopovers ar 
ranged anywhere. 
Also Tours to South America and 
Japan—China 
Send for Booklet Desired 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
Dept. 5, 17 Temple Place, Boston 
New York Phila. Chicago San Francisco 





BOWRING & COMPANY, 17 Battery Pl., N. Y. 








Classified 





Columns 








PERSONAL | 


a4 





CASH—For any discarded jewelry; for any 
watches or diamonds; for any discarded false 
teeth. Send us any diamonds, watches, old 
gold, platinum or silver jewelry, new or 
broken, any false teeth, with or without gold, 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, | 
or auto magneto points, nothing too large or 
too small. W ¢ send value in cash on receipt | 
of goods. Your goods returned at our ex- | 
pense should our offer be refused within ten | 
days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Com- 
pany, 432 F, Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED 





A man with sales ability and gilt- edge refer- 
ences can establish himself in permanent 
territory selling high-grade reproductions of 
the world’s best paintings to consumers. 
New sales plan by which dealer introduces 
you to his trade and helps you sell them. 
Commission contract worth $50 to $150 week- 
y to live wire. Proposition solid as a rock, 
backed by ten million dollar corporation, 

The Cincinnati Fine Arts Company 

21 Beech St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
SITUATIONS OPEN 








EDITORIAL WRITER—Capable man with 
| working knowledge 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 
| 





IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me: 3 
books with list of hundreds of inventions 
I help you market your in- 
B. Owen, 45 Owen 


wanted sent free: 
vention: advice free. R. 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Many well-known patents—the kind that man- 
ufacturers buy—made our reputation as “the 
Attorneys who obtain Patents that Protect.’ 

Write us for evide nee. _Inventor's_reliable 
book free. R.S. & A. B. LACEY, 88 Barrister 
Building, Washington, <<. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Books and advice FREE. Rates reason- 

able. Highest references. Best results. Sen 

sketch or model for examination and opinion. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, | 
524 F St., Washington, D. red 


of newspaper editorial 
writing to assist editor. Should be familiar 
with conditions, men and affairs in Eastern 
Pennsylvania. Send samples of work, give 


le xperience and such information as will en- 


able advertiser to judge qualifications. 
Address CONFIDENTIAL, P. %0. Box 1273, 
Philadelphia. 


INSU RANCE “SALES LETTERS 


INSURANCE MEN—Open the way to new 
business with sales letters. Many insurance 
salesmen are using Hull's sales letter service. 
So can vou. Request particulars 15LD. 
WILLIAM S. HULL, Madison, Conn. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD A BUSINESS S OF you R OWN 

and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn 

the Collection Business. Limited field: lit- 

tle ogg y= F ew opportunities so prot- 

itable. Send for “Pointers” today 

AMERIC. AN COLLECT ION SE RVICE, 
56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 














“Pp. F.,"’ Milwaukee, Wis.—In the sentence 
you submit if is a conjunction, and it has been 
used repeatedly with an indicative or a subjunctive 
mode. Formerly the subjunctive was more fre- 
quently used. Shakespeare (Tempest, act i, sc. 2) 
wrote; 

If the ill spirit have so fair a house, 
Good things will strive to dwell with 't. 












‘ON 
_ Again in Julius Cesar, act iii, sc. 2: ae 


The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Cesar was ambitious: 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault. eve) 
Milton (Paradise Lost, bk. i, 1. 10) wrote: SS Kansas os ner 
BA ion (Paradise Lost, > ae ) wrote: SS Bp eblo Su 
If Sion’s hill 
Delight thee more. 


os uae 4 NGTO! 











” 


Commercially ‘‘Jf there is ..."" is in com- 
mon use, and those persons who use it condemn The Ma Shows 
“If there be . . .”’ as pedantic, but the subjunc- 
J 


tive mode is still taught by the grammarians, still 
used in literature, and if it must die will die hard. 


“W. H.,”’ Chicago, Ill.—‘* (1) Will you kindly how Burlington service links up the 


settle an argument as to the plural of the word 
corpse? Is it singular and plural, or should the 


letter s be added? (2) Also oblige me by giving bd 
the rule in general regarding the plural of nouns.” ree reat ationa ar 
(1) The word corpse, meaning ‘a dead body,” 


is singular, and the plural is formed in the regular 
way by adding ‘‘s’’ to the singular form, making 


Yellowstone, Glacier, Rocky Mountain 








the plural form “corpses.” The word corps, (Estes) and Colorado 
meaning ‘‘a body of persons acting together, 
and pronounced kor (0 as in more), has the same : i 
form for both singular and plural, but in the in one grand circle tour. You can see 
plyral is pronounced korz. (2) The commonest 
rule calls for the addition of s or es to the singular; THE BEST OF THE NATIONAL PARK 
as arm, arms; bee, bees; gas, gases; metropolis, . 
metropolises. For the general rules, see pp. 1907-8 WONDERS IN AMERICA, and save time, 
of the NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY. 
trouble and money by taking advantage of 
Dy By ee. N. cog. | 5 — . . y <<! 8 g 
instant, meaning ‘in the present month,’ be usec 
» the — 7 = | = or gees pe Burlington Service. our name ona postal 
Example: ‘Your letters of the 5th and 10th . ® ° ° ° 
inst. or insts.’ ” will bring descriptive literature about any 
Instant is an adjective and has consequently 4 
no plural, but must always be written in the or all three Parks, or Colorado. Write today. 
singular, as: ‘‘ Your letters of the 5th and 10th 
inst.”’ (or instant), i.e., of the month passing. By all means, get the facts about Burlington 
“J. P. O'N.,”” Newburyport, Mass.—‘' Which . . 
is the preferred spelling to-day for anything that service before completing your plans. 
leads to the solution of a mystery—clew or clue?" 
The prevalent spelling to-day is clue. It dates P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager 
. from 1393 (Gower, Confessio Amantes): ‘‘She did 








him have a clue of threde,’’ and was used also by Chicago 
Drayton (1596): ‘‘ Having lost the clue which led = 
us in."’ The spelling clew is the historic spelling 
for a ball-like body, formed by winding or coiling 


twine, thread, yarn, or the like, upon itself. This TRY A BOTTLE OF RUSSIA By John Foster Fraser 
—_ spelling has been traced to Chaucer (1385) and | = Cc) M =| = iA Ni “The Russian of to-day 


THE Way to Go 

















ae also clyw, clywe. The modern preferred form f T is religious and sober, 
ant 5 z. . d cw , as 
‘of clue (that which suggests the solution of a mystery) OLIVE OIL oO O- ay — ire L a. 
ae was not frequent before the seventeenth century. SALA D DO R Fo Ss Ss t N ic changed oo, and he will never be again, kay ~ 
Its meaning reverts to the following Ariadnean was formerly,” says a writer in the ew ” 

aay emia = » Tt d th d Lat } A MAYONNAISE OF Evening Sun, in reviewing this book. Mr. Fraser, 
ck, eee conc ring wongetegndasee , abyrinth: SURPASSING DELICIOUSNESS author of many important works, has here set down the ro 


“Theseus, the mythical hero of Athens, received AT. ALL GROCERS mance of the great Russia that is now battling the Teutons 
from Ariadne a thread, in old English a clew : ie has carefully studied and analyzed the industrial condi- 

getecn f 5 Pat wnguen & ow, tion of the Empire. His interesting story serves the double 
which guided him through the Cretan Labyrinth, 


———————— 
Bronze Memorial Tablets purpose of entertaining, while he at the same time points out 


the present and future trade opportunities which might be 











in which he slew the Minotaur. Hence arose Designs and Estimates Furnished taken advantage of by alert exporters. 

h the figurative senses, which in contemporary Jno. Williams, Inc. Bronze Foundry remo. Cloth. Many Illustrations. $1.50 net; by mail $1.62 
vith literature are often differentiated from the still- 538 West 27th Street e New York ; 
“a living mechanical and nautical senses clew by the -__ Write for our illustrated booklet, Free. SORES & Se eens Spee en, De Tape 
ee spelling clue. ZONA 
en- “A. B.,”” New York.—‘Is the following use of 
ons. ladies’ correct? ‘There was brought to me a = 
273, ladies’ scarf which had been found.’ = 

; As only one scarf was found it is to be pre- = 
s sumed that it was owned by only one lady; Watkins, N. Y. On Seneca Lake wn. vt fy FB ane as = 
— hence, ‘‘a lady's scarf"’ is correct. The use of the , = 
new slural possessive with a singular should, in general A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
ance J pag. ey : P a, ins Fé In Private Park with miles of graded walks for Oertel hill climbing. On the Southern Tier Highway, 
vice. be avoided as inelegant, but is to be frequently all Macadam. Attractive and well-kept Golf Course, Miniature Golf, Clock Golf, Tennis, Motoring. 
one noted in commercial signs, as ‘‘a men’s hat,” are directly connected with the Hotel and complete in all appoint- 

as where the intention is clearly to indicate “a hat ments for Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 
ES for men."’ If one applies this formula to the FOUR MINERAL SPRINGS. The Bathing Serings ore sheniias & to see weeers of Bad 

*. he ‘ ; he Se , ” lauheim in the proportions of Calcium joride and § um loride, but are 
WN scarf the construction becomes “a ladies’ scarf, about five times as strong. The Radium Emanation from Brine Spring No. 1 Aver- 
earn but the meaning is different from that expressed - oe Mache — Per Liter Bosse nearby “yt mag obey ~ ae. Pe: 
te 4 by the phrase cited above; it means “a scarf nsur passe vantages for ti ae 2 ee irc pf a” utritional a ervous Disorders; 
for ladies,’’ not a scarf that belongs to a particu- Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports o on ad to Mailed on Request. 





ICE, mr lady. 
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Tires. 


Non - Skid 
Safety 


Service 
Satisfaction 






b Copyright 1916 by the 
Electric Storage Battery Co 















This is the “Unit-Seal” battery—every 
cell a separate sealed Unit. It is saving 
American Motorists hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars every year. 


The ** Exide’’ ‘ Unit-Seal’’-battery gives more power for a 
given space and weight, and: facilitates the replacement of 
worn parts. It is repairable and worth repairing. 


“The * xide’’ Battery costs most to make but least to 
use.”” It is real economy to buy an “Exide” Starting and 
Lighting Battery. 


Stop in at an ** Exide ” Battery 
Service Station and have the Unit are e 
Sealing explained to you. See how a pid ng xide 
the use of the bulky, troublesome 
sealing compound is avoided. At 
the same time you can have the bat- 
tery you are now using inspected 
free of charge. 

















** Exide ’’ Depots’and 
—— & Service Stations through- 
“GO Zoy out the country. Let us 

- send you a list of them. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The oldest and largest of Storage Batteries in this country 





1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1916 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver SanFrancisco St.Louis Cleveland 
Atlanta Pittsburgh Detroit Rochester Toronto 


Exide’, ‘Wronclad=Exide’’, ‘*WycapsExide’’ and ** ThinsExide’’ Batteries for Electric Vehicles 


$2 
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